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CHAPTER I. 

W« make ourselves a pleasant home, 

Deck'd out with all that 's rich and rare, 
As though we thought Death would not come 

To tear us from a scene so fair. 
Or if we know he 'II come , we b'lieve 

'T will be.wben age has bent us low. 
Ah me! how we ourselves deceive 

Who knows when he will strike the blow? 
Hor gilded hall , nor blooming bow'r , 

Can shield us from the Tyrant's sway , 
He 's ever near with fatal pow*r 

To snatch us from the realms of day. 
And change our much-lov'd pleasant home 

For the dark grave — where all must come. 

It vas a lovely morning towards the end of June , the hour 
about eleven, ere yet the freshness of early morn had passed 
from the balmy air or from the blooming plants and flowers, re- 
dolent of perfume, which filled the small garden attached to a 
noble mansion in Arlington-street, into which the apartment 
about to be described opened. The^aid garden was bounded by 
SU James's Park , and divided from it only by an ornamental iron 
railing. Innumerable birds were flitting from the luxuriant lau- 
restinas which flanked the windows of this mansion, and perching 
on the white marble border of a limpid fountain which sent up its 
sparkling showers towards a sky unusually blue for our nebulous 
climate. The notes of these feathered choristers, mingled with 
the gushing sound of the water, added to the charm of the scene, 
and almost created a doubt whether one was in the purlieus of 

Strathern, \ 



St. James's. Seated in a library, and looking out on tbe little 
wilderness of sweets before described, sate the owner of tbe 
mansion , a handsome young man of about five-and-twenty , only 
lately returned from an extended tour on the Continent. Glancing 
occasionally with great complacency f^om the blooming garden 
with its sparkling fountain on the eiterior of the house, to the 
tastefully fitted-up and classically arranged library of the interior 
he murmured to himself **Yes, even Rhymer, with all the fasti- 
diousness of taste attributed to him , must be satisfied with this 
apartment." 

And well might Lord Wyndermere, the owner of the said 
library , think so , for few , howeyer diflBcult to be pleased , could 
have found fault with it. The chamber was large and lofty; the 
ceiling exquisitely painted, represented a charming group of 
the Muses, with their different attributes, surrounding Apollo. 
Book-cases of finely carved oak, the capitals of the columns that 
supported them , and the cornices richly gilded , were crowned by 
antique busts of rare beauty and great value. Between each book- 
case was a niche, in which on a pedestal stood a statue of Parian 
marble, the workmanship of the best sculptors of our day, for 
Lord Wyndermere , although a warm admirer of the antique , was 
a most liberal patron of modern art. A large mirror over the low 
chimney-piece (itself a gem of sculpture , reflected back the gar- 
den and fountain, with the bright prismatic hues of the stained 
glass window, which formed a frame to the picture. On each 
side of this lofty mirror were suspended some of the choicest 
works of the ancient masters , collected with great judgment , and 
at a vast expense, by the father of the present Lord Wyndermere 
an acknowledged connoisseur in pictures. The curtains were of 
the richest satin, the precise colour of the oak book-cases, and 
the chairs and sofas were covered with the same costly material. 
The uncut velvet pile carpet, of a substance which prevented a 
footfall from being heard, was of the peculiar tint denominated 
RaphoBl green , from tbe preference evinced for the colour by thai 
glorious artist, and the walls were of similar hue. A d^eHner^ 
served on the most delicate and costly Sevres porcelain, was 
placed on a table, near the open window, while dumb^-waiters. 



covered vpith SDOvy damask, and piled with plate, forks, and 
spoons, stood near the two chairs intended for the persons who 
were to partidte the repast. Fruit, which might be likened to the 
golden produce of the fabled Hesperides, if not from its bloom, 
at least from the enormous cost of its culture , crowned the break* 
ftst-table , mingled with every description of cake and bread fur- 
nished by modern refinement to stimulate the sated appetite of an 
Epicurean. At length the eipected guest arrived; and to the no 
slight disappointment of his host, who expected some expression 
of admiration , at the really charming scene into which he was 
ushered, he took his seat at the table, placed his napkin on his 
knees, and began to discuss the dainties set before him. While 
doing so, he occasionally glanced around, but no look of satis- 
faction or approvalonarked his saturnine countenance. 

"Who is your baker, my good lord?" asked he. 

"He is one who appertains to my establishment at Wynder- 
mere Castle, and is considered so good that I had him up here." 

"Umph,*' uttered Rhymer, in a sound half groan, half sigh, 
laying down the delicate roll he had tasted. 

''I fear you do not like the rolls , will you try these breakfast 
cakes? I think yon will find them good." 

The breakfast cake was cut, tasted^ and almost as quickly re- 
linquished as the roll, Mr. Rhymer's countenance becoming consi- 
derably lengthened after the unsuccessful experiment. A new-laid 
egg was recommended by the host, and, having been broken , was 
pronounced to have the odour of the stable. A delicate slice of 
cold chicken was found to be tough, kpdti de PSngord was de- 
clined somewhat disdainfully. The offer of cold ham or tongue 
met no better chance; and the chocolate was discovered to have a 
peculiar, and not agreeable flavour. Marmalade was then tried, 
and with this derrdere ressottree a slight defeHner was effected, 
to the no small discomfiture of the kind host; who saw with regret 
that his luxuriously-served board afforded nothing to satisfy the 
fastidious taste of his guest. 

'* What an agreeable day we had at Strathern*s," obsened 
Lord Wyndermere , anxious to dispel the awkwardness occasioned 
by the total foilure of his recherchi breakfast. 

1* 



''Do you think so?" was the Ueoole reply itf Mr. Bhymer. 
' ^ For my part /' continued be , ^< I saw little to admire la the/^. 
There was , it is tnie , the same ostentatious display of splendour 
which always characterises that gentleman's yi^/ec, but the evident 
effort to make the thing go off well > and the superabundant ap- 
pliances for amusement, in my opinion defeated the end aimed 
at. It was like the apple-pie with too many quinces." 

'*You must, indeed, be difficult to be pleased; for surely 
nothing was left undone to contribute to the pleasure of the 
guests?" 

"Except the host's concealing bis self-complacency on the oc- 
casion. The too visible display of that, I confess, interfered very 
much with mine , as he moved about smiling on all , saying some- 
thing civjl to everybody — ay , even to those paid for exhibiting 
their talents to the company." 

"There is no satisfying you, Mr. Rhymer. It was only a few 
days ago that I heard you find fault with Melbrook for being a care- 
less Amphitryon , and wandering among his convives , as if he 
were only a visitor like the rest." 

"Yes, my good lord, I did find fault, for I thought that the 
nonchalance of Melbrook towards his aristocratic guests , a mere 
parvenu as he is known to be , amounted to little short of inso- 
lence. With Strathern, who is a man of high family, it is quite 
different. Nonchalance in him would have been much more 
Gomme-il-faut y in my opinion, than the empressement he dis- 
played, reminding one of a provincial Boniface , *on hospitable 
thoughts intent,' thinking of every one's comfort but his own." 

^'I observed nothing of all this. Au coniraire^ I consider 
Strathern to be the best-bred as well as the most hospitable man 
I know." 

"And so I dare say think many others, for people are too in- 
dolent to differ from the herd ; and when a peculiarly indulgent 
person, like your lordship, has pronounced such an opinion, 
others will not be found wanting to adopt it." 

"I disclaim all right to indulgence with regard to Strathern and 
his fete," observed Lord Wyndermere, "for neither require it. 



How veil the Diva sang there ; I thought I never heard her m socb 
good voice." 

** Strange to say, it stmek me — but it must hare been only 
fancy — that she sang terribly out of tune. The ballet, too, ^ent 
off flatly; the danteuies could not leave the earth, of Tirhichtbey 
seemed to me to form too palpable a portion to give any pleasure 
by their evolutions. It was a great mistake in Strathern to adopt 
this innovation, unless, indeed, be had constructed an inclined 
p^ane on the principle of the theatres where these odalisquet ex- 
hibit their feats , and sleight of feet, and by the elasticity of which 
Chcy are enabled to ascend into air for a brief moment. On this 
ascent depends all the poetry of dancing, and consequently its 
charm — at least for refined minds. Without it the best danseuse 
appears to no greater advantage than the Blowsabellas who figure 
in barbarous Scots reels and Irish jigs, and so to my eyes appeared 
the graceful Taglioni and the bounding Cerito at 8trathern*sy«fe.'* 

^*I sec that you are determined to discover faults; but ought 
not the intention of the giver of the entertainment to find favour 
with you ? Consider the lavish expense to furnish amusement.'* 

^*I have considered it, and the motive, too, as I formerly 
stated — Ostentation." , 

'* I differ with yon in opinion , Mr. Rhymer." 

** Very naturally. I am , as everybody will tell yon , very old, 
and my opinions are influenced by my age , while your lordship is 
young, very young Indeed ," said the speaker, more as if in pity 
than in approval. 

«'I hear we are to have a fine concert at the Duke of Aber> 
field's." 

«' I dare say it will be a ihilure , as all his Grace of Aberfield's 
concerts are. The duke seems never to lose the consciousness of 
his rank , and wishes that the weight of his ducal coronet should 
oppress others as much as it evidently does himself, poor vain man. 
Wonld you believe it , when he writes to me , he commences with 
« My good Sir.' Yes, positively, My good Sir — ay, and ends in 
the same style." 

**I believe that he writes, 'My good Lord,' tome," said Lord 
Wyndermere, who, never having attached the slightest importance 



to the point, remembered not at the moment what were the precise 
words in which the Dake of Aberfield usnaliy addressed him , but 
who observing that the amour propre of Mr. Rhymer was wounded 
by the imagined slight, wished to soothe it by the assertion. 

** Could you refer to a note from his ungracious grace, to satis- 
fy me that he uses peers as disdainfully as he does commoners?" 
said the cynic. 

'*Yes, I think there is one in this drawer," replied Lord 
Wyndermere, opening one in the library-table from which he drew 
<a note from the duke and handed it to Mr. Rhymer. 

''I was right," said the latter, with bitterness, as he glanced 
over the note, ** he writes to you * My dear Lord,' it is only to per- 
sons like me that he uses the word good instead of dear. Bat 
how could a plain *Mr. ,' whatever might be his claims to notice, 
be dear to the Duke of Aberfield, unless, indeed, he wassufQ- 
eiently skilled in antiquarian lore to discover in what degree of con- 
sanguinity his grace stands to the first of the Scottish kings?" 

***You are severe on him," observed Lord Wyndermere; 
«*I never noticed anything offensive in the manners or bearing 
of the duke; both are stately, lown, but no one can be more 
courteous." 

*'Again you are too indulgent, my lord; indeed yon are. You 
will spoil society, as children are spoilt, by too much kindness. 
It won't do^ it will not, I assure you. I am an old man , though 
not nearly so old as some of my kind friends would wish to malvc 
me out, and I know by experience that the good-natured are trifled 
with and laughed at, while the fastidious and severe are feared and 
respected." 

*' YotiT experience has, I should think, not been much exer- 
cised in the good-natured line," said Lord Wyndermere, laugh- 
ing. ** Or was it, after having tried its inefficacy , as a means of 
acquiring popularity in society , that you had recourse to — " 

"///-nflft^re, you would say," resumed Mr. Rhymer. "Well 
be it so ; call me morose — cynic — what you will , but defend me 
from being confounded with the grinning herd who flock from 
house to house, bepraising all and everything, pleased with every- 
body, and most with self. A-propos of being pleased, as you have 



wished for my opinion of your new house , may I tell you candidly 
that I don't like it?" 

** Indeed , I am sorry for that." 

*^This libiHry, j^ar exemple^ is not fitted up to my taste. 
Oak and gold is bad. Gilding should only be used in book-cases 
for ladies ;« they like glitter and show; but a man's library should 
be grave and plain. Then your books are too richly bound; they 
look as if they belonged to a petit-maitre , or a retired citizen. 
Books, when very finely bound, convey the notion that they are 
not meant to be much read. The room altogether looks too gay for 
a place to study in. The hangings, too , are not sufficiently sub- 
dued; the frames of the mirrors and pictures are too rich. In 
short, my dear lord , the ensemble is not precisely such as a man 
of refined taste could approve." 

Having rendered his host thoroughly dissatisfied with all that 

had previously pleased him in the arrangement of his house , Mr. 

Rhymer wished him good morning, saying that he most call on the 

' Duchess of Rochdale, who wanted to consult him on a matter of 

taste. 

** And this is the man whom I heard last night uttering the most 
flattering compliments to Strathern about his fete" said Lord 
Wyndermere to himself. * * Where are we to look for truth, if not 
among those whose position and age should exempt them from the 
incentive to deception? I wish 1 had not asked the old cynic to 
come and see my house; he will now go and decry it to every one 
he meets, and, after having incurred a heavy expense in furnish- 
ing it, I shall be considered a man-of bad taste. The only person 
who is really frank and kind , is Strathern , and yet how old Rhy- 
mer abused his taste. 1 thought this room perfection, and now— 
yet what a fool 1 am to be put out of conceit with it, because it 
happens not to please that ill-natured old man , who has always 
something spiteful to say of everything and everybody. I wonder 
people tolerate him, for I am sure I can see no reason." 

**He is rich, and that in this great wilderness of brick and 
mortar is the best of all reasons," said Strathern, who had entered 
the library, while Lord Wyndermere was indulging his soliloquy 
aloud , and so engrossed by the subject of it that he had not heard 
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the annoancement of his visitor's name by the semntvhohad 
ushered him Id. 

" And so you not only think, my dear lord — a rare occapation 
for a man of fashion in London to indulge in — but what is more 
dangerous, you think a/ou^/' resumed Strathern, after the first 
salutations had passed. 

'*Imet Rhymer near your door, and he looked so unusually 
complacent, that I guessed he had been at his old work, endea- 
vouring to render some one dissatisfied. He has in some measure 
succeeded , if I may judge from the few words I heard you pro- 
nounce. Is it not so ? " 

Lord Wyndermere acknowledged the fact, and repeated the 
comments made by Mr. Rhymer on his house. 

''You must not be disconcerted by his remarks," obsenxd 
Strathern ; ''for, if I may be allowed to parody the observation ap- 
plied to €harles II. , 1 should say that Rhymer is known never to 
have said a kind thing , or never to have done an unkind one. H8 
has come to the assistance of many a man of genius in those vici»- * 
situdes to which individuals of that class more than any other are 
liable, when they depend on literature for support. Towards ar- 
tists, his good word to would-be patrons, possessed of more gold 
than taste, has never been wanting; yet, such is his peculiarity, 
that while ready to serve, he is seldom willing to avoid offending, 
and evidently finds a pleasure in saying disagreeable things. Even 
his compliments , and they are few and far between , have some- 
thing in them which leave those present when they are paid in 
doubt whether they do not admit of another and less kind interpre- 
tation, although the individual to whom they are addressed may 
not be aware of it. Nevertheless, on the whole, perhaps the system 
of Rhymer, ifsystemitbe, is preferable to that of the generality 
of persons, who make it a point to say civil things , and leave ud* 
done kind ones." 

*'You take the good-natured side of the question , but so yt)u 
always do," replied Lord Wyndermere. ^'1 confess that I am less 
indulgent." 

^' I find it more agreeable to do so. My philosophy has taught 
me that indulgence to the foibles of others, and above all to those 
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which characterise society , hrings its own exceeding great reward, 
in an equanimity of humour and cheerfulness, incompatible with 
a cynical disposition, which discovers evil it cannot hope to amend 
and dwells more on the dark than on the bright side of human na- 
ture. I know many who can see in Rhymer only the ill-natured 
satirist, who, by a sneer or an epigrammatic bon mot, wounds 
their vanity, while I endeavour to forget this weakness in him, 
and remember the good he does, not the evil he speaks*** 

**But is there not something egoistical — if I may coin a word 
— in your philosophy?" 

^^PeuUStre, mats ^ quoi bon is that of the cynic? Does St 
correct the errors it exposes, or does it render the discoverer a 
better man? Were we all, when detecting defects in our acquaint- 
ances, to render justice to the good qualities to which they are 
frequently allied , be assured the balance would be frequently in 
favour of the latter, and this conviction, by giving us a better 
opinion of our species, would ensure us more felicity." 

"Your's, my dear Strathern, must be a happy tempera- 
ment." 

^'I believe yon are right, and there is a great deal in this, more, 
ay much more , than people imagine. Half the defects of man- 
kind may be traced to an unhappy temperament , while the very 
victims to this pervading and baneful influence are themselves 
unconscious of its existence. It supplies gall to the pen of the sa- 
tirist, and venom to the tongue of the wit. May not Rhymer's 
sarcastic bon mots and insidious compliments be accounted for by 
this constitutional malaise , which , continually preying on him, 
cfiigenders the bitterness which finds so little indulgence even from 
those who are aware of his good qualities? Look at the counte- 
nances of those known to be sarcastic, and you will observe the 
yellow tinge, dull eye, and scornful lip which indicate confirmed 
derangement of the biliary system,' producing one of the greatest 
and leas^pitied of all the evils to which poor humanity is heir, 
and which, whether leading, as it frequently does, to insanity, 
or exhibiting itself in bitter satire, is equally entitled to commise- 
nitioa." 
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'^Then yon are disposed to think that 

"When poor witlings go astray. 
Their bile is more in fault than they." 

'*Even so; and I voald recommeod a skilfal physician, in 
preference to a moralist, for its cure. I never peruse any of the 
spiteful diatribes of the day, however vitty , without a sentiment 
of pity for its author, the acuteness of whose sufferings, under his 
peculiar disease , may be judged by the bitterness of his effusions ; 
and I learn almost to forgive Swift his malice , when I reflect on 
the physical cause that led to such a moral result. But a truce to 
philosophy. Let me go over your house , which , from the speci- 
men of it afforded by this library , must, I am persuaded, be ar- 
ranged with excellent taste." 

''You mean to indemnify me for the disapproval of Rhymer; 
but now that you have initiated me into the mysteries of physical 
causes and their effects, while, pardoning Atx censure , 1 shall be 
inclined to question the justice of your praise, and attribute it to 
the happy temperament which enables you to see everything en 
beau,^* 

''And so turn the arms with which my philosophy has fur- 
nished you against myself ? You must not, however, mistake me 
so far as to imagine that I assign an undue weight to physical cau- 
ses, or that 1 doubt the efficacy of moral influence to subdue their 
effects , if powerless to eradicate the cause. Observe the benefi- 
cent action often following quickly the unkind word, like the spear 
of Telephus healing the wound it inflicted. Is not this a convin- 
cing proof of the moral influence exercised to atone for the phy^- 
sical?" 

"You have taught me to feel much more leniently than I was 
disposed to do towards the failings of the cynical Rhymer, and 
henceforth when I encounter persons with a similar taste for say- 
ing ill-natured things , I will hope that like him they atone for the 
words by the deeds." 

"Ill-regulated minds, and unhealthy bodies produce more 
cynics than bad hearts. Nay, wit itself, that 'lightning of the 
mind ,' frequently tempts its possessors to give utterance to bon 
mots bearing the stamp of ill-nature, when that sentiment really 
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had no part in dictating them. The wish to shine in society — 
and what method of doing this is so easy for a clever person as 
brilliant sallies and pointed sarcasms? — originates most of the 
spirituelles michancetes ^ which, though they cause a wit to be 
feared in society, render htm also courted , and establish for him a 
certain reputation , which in my opinion is neither to be desired 
nor envied." 

"Yet I have known some men who, though acknowledged 
wits, seldom, if ever, indulged in the ma/tce supposed to apper- 
tain to their craft." 

" So have I also, and this self-control impressed me with a very 
high opinion in their favour. To resist giving expression to the 
thousand brilliant mots suggested by a lively imagination called 
into action by some folly or mistake, committed by the less gifted 
with whom he associates , proves at once that he who practises this 
restraint possesses three estimable qualities — a fine understand- 
ing, a good heart, and a true politeness." 

"It is much to be wished that such examples among men of 
wit were more common. It would lessen the jealousy and dislike 
entertained against them by those who are more calculated to 
dread than to comprehend their intellectual superiority." 

The striking of the pendule on the mantel-piece warned Stra- 
thern that his visit had already passed the usual time allowed for 
morning calls, and that he had not yet seen more than the library 
of Lord Wynderraere. He therefore proposed to his friend, if 
not inconvenient, to let him see the dining and drawing-rooms, 
apologising , at the same time, for having already so unreasonably 
trespassed on his leisure. 

'* Far from it I assure you," replied Lord Wyndermere. "Your 
Visit has given me the greatest pleasure — a pleasure, too, so 
rarely enjoyed in this noisy bustling town , where every one seems 
to be in too great a hurry to pause to listen , or to converse ratio- 
nally , that I can duly appreciate a sober hour's chat, exempt from 
scandal and ill-nature, and only wish I could more frequently 
count on such a gratification." 

The salle-a-manger ^ divided by a large ante-room from the 
Library, opened on one side into an extensive conservatory, filled 
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with the choicest plants and flowers. The waUs were enerasied 
with exquisite fragments of alto and basso rilievo , brought from 
Greece and Italy, and some noble statues by the best of our mo- 
dem sculptors, formed the sole ornaments. The drawing-rooms 
thm en suite y were spacious and lofty, and were furnished in the 
style of Louis the Fourteenth. Nothing could be in better keep- 
ing. Splendour and taste were happily blended, and the union 
produced the most charming effect. The admiijible collection of 
pictures which graced the silk-panelled walls entirely engrossed 
Strathern's attention. He could have devoted days instead of 
hours to their contemplation, and was pleased to find that Lord 
Wyndermere, with all his reserve of manner, was almost as en- 
thusiastic an admirer of fine paintings as himself, and, what is 
more rare, an excellent judge. Nothing so soon leads to an agree- 
able familiarity , as the discovery of a similarity of tastes , and the 
two friends felt as they conversed on the comparative merits of the 
different masters whose works were before them that they had 
never really felt drawn towards each other so much as during their 
tSte-a-tete visit of that day, and they mutually promised that the 
pleasure they then enjoyed should often be repeated. 

'* I see that you, like me, feel that the true way of encouraging 
art, is to live surrounded by the best specimens it can produce,** 
said Strathern. 

*' Those who fill galleries, which they only enter when they 
wish to exhibit the treasures they^contain , are not, in my opinion, 
real lovers of the fine arts," observed Lord Wyndermere. "I 
Tike to have statues, pictures, and books, continually within my 
reach. To be able to look from a book to some beautiful picture 
or fine statue , until we grow to love these possessions as our 
household gods, is the way to enjoy them, and this I have long 
learned to do. My collection, too, is endeared to me by being 
associated in my mind with him who selected the greater portion 
of it , and who loved it as well as I do — my excellent father , and 
I seldom look at any of these treasures without thanking him who 
provided and taught me to appreciate them.'' 

''You must come and see me sans eerSnumie" said Strathern, 
more and more pleased with his host, ''and we will examine my 
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coUeclion free from interrnptioD. Yoa have only seen my pictures 
and statues in a crowd ; indeed I should be considered exigeant, 
or as onr conntrymen say, a bore, if I asked the generality of 
people to visit the works of art I possess ; but yon who have proved 
how well you understand these matters will not oonsider me so 
and will soon come to Strathem House." 

^' We have some liberal patrons of art in England among the 
nobility and gentry," observed Lord Wyndermere, *'and sliU 
more among what are designated the middle classes, men who, 
having made large fortunes, have the good taste to expend a con> 
siderable portion of their wealth in the acquisition of fine pictures. 
I have been to see many collections in bouses, the names of 
whose owners I had not heard until named to me by some of our 
best artists as their most generous patrons , and I have been de- 
lighted at witnessing the gems they possess , and their just ap> 
preciation of them. I confess to yon I have felt proud of England 
when I visited those collections , and was more than ever ready to 
admit the justice of a celebrated foreigner's remark, that the 
middle class in England is, indeed, most estimable , possessing 
much of the quality of its favourite beverage, beer, having neither 
the froth attributed to the fashionable portion of the highest class, 
nor the dregs which appertain to the lower." 

*' You are right in agreeing in the opinion , for the more I see 
of my countrymen the more am I convinced of the peculiar worth 
of this portion of them. What good men of business they make 
in the House of Commons. Their habits of application , and con- 
stant contact with the world , give them a great advantage over 
the generality of country gentlemen , and enable them to discern 
much more quickly the practical from the theoretical, in the Af- 
fairs brought before their notice. Education has made great 
strides in England , much greater than those who look only at the 
surface of society are prepared to admit, and nowhere can one 
be made so fully aware of this gratifying fact, as in the houses of 
commercial and professional men. Look at their families too. 
The women with cultivated minds, and highly accomplished, 
titted not only to enter the most polished society, but to adorn it; 
and the young men prepared to distinguish themselves not merely 
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in the professioDS to which they have been bred, hot to 'aequit 
themselves in a more elevated sphere whenever they may he called 
to it." 

''How different to the citizens of fifty years ago that we read 
of, when the accomnlation of wealth, and sordid habits of eco- 
nomy , were their peculiar and striking characteristics." 

'* Yes, the march of intellect has been indeed a triumphant one 
in England , and though some portion of our population may have 
been dazzled by too much light, as those long kept in darkness 
are apt to be when first it breaks on them, and may not see their 
way as clearly as could be wished , every day will bring an ame* 
Horation of the few disadvantages peculiar to the rapid transi- 
tions from a stage of comparative ignorance to one of civilization 
and refinement." 

''The old adage, 'a little learning is a dangerous thing,' is 
a true one; the draught has now been so freely dispensed, that 
the danger to be apprehended from superficial knowledge ^iU 
soon disappear. Goodbye, let me sooq see you." 



CHAPTER IL 

The early cuUivalion of a tasle for the fine arts is one of the best pre- 
ventives against the temptations to which so many young men of large 
fortunes fall a prey, when first emerged from the trammels of a college 
life; for be who finds pleasure in the contemplation of a fine picture - 
or statue, will be little disposed to enter into the coarse and sensual 
amusements in which young men with less refined tastes pass their 
time. 

'Havikg introduced our hero to our readers, it is necessary 
that we should make them acquainted with his birth , parentage, 
and education. Bom of an ancient family , and allied to some of 
the noblest in the land, it was his misfortune to become an orphan 
while yet in his childhood, his parents being snatched from life ere 
he had attained his ninth year. From them he inherited good 
looks, abilities of no commoo order, and a fortune, which though 
not above half the amount guessed at by the world , always so 
liberal in giving to the rich, was, nevertheless, quite equal to the 
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support of an expenditare on a scale of almost princely hospitality. 
The guardian to whose care Stralhern had been bequeathed , was a 
bachelor of great wealth and acknowledged taste. In his mansion, 
flfled with works of art in painting and sculpture , and adorned 
with all that could instruct the virtuoso , or charm the man of 
refined taste, his ward had been wont to pass the vacations from 
school, and had there imbibed that knowledge ofart and love for 
its eh^-^muvres, which when implanted in early life remains a 
distinguishing characteristic through existence, however pro- 
tracted it may be. The education bestowed on Strathem was such 
as to cultivate to the utmost extent the natural abilities with which 
he was blessed, and he applied himself with a diligence to the 
acquirement of all that could be taught, that won the admiration 
of his contemporaries and the esteem of his tutor. He left Christ 
Church with a reputation for talent and scholarship that might have 
excited the envy of his companions, had not his freedom from 
vanity and kindness of heart made him so many friends that envy 
was lost in esteem , or, if not lost, at least it was silenced b^ the 
well-merited popularity he had attained. Perhaps the generosity 
of Strathern had something to do in gaining him this general good- 
will. The allowance allotted him by his guardian being on an 
unusually liberal scale, he was enabled to extricate many of bis 
college friends from the embarrassments into which their improvi- 
dence not unfrequently plunged them ; and he possessed the rare and 
difficult to be acquired art of conferring favours in a manner which 
precluded ingratitude , by converting the obliged debtors into 
devoted friends , through the tact and delicacy with whfch he came 
forward to their assistance. The gratitude which his delicate mode 
of rendering services , still more than the value of the act itself, 
awakened, he attributed to the natural goodness of those he served^ 
not aware that similar or even greater benefits, if conferred in a 
diflTerent mode, would have been forgotten in the humiliation they 
occasioned; hence Strathern formed a somewhat erroneous opinion 
of mankind in general , and invested those of it in particular 
with whom he associated with many qualities of which they 
possessed barely the semblance. His was a fine nature, and his 
defects, if defects they might be denominated, arose from its 
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goodness, like the weeds which spring ap in too rich and ferdle 
a soil. , 

A minority of twelve years enabled Lord Argentyo , the gnar- 
dian of Strathern, to invest a large sum in the funds from the yearly 
revenue of his ward, so that on attaining his twenty-first year 0Q^ 
hero found himself master of an estate of fifteen thousand a-year, 
dnd about two hundred thousand pounds in the finnds. Lord 
Argentyn, in rendering up his trust, endeavoured toimpress<»n 
the mind of his late ward the prudence of expending this large 
capital, or at least the greater portion of it, in the purchase of an 
estate which would increase his importance in the country, and 
bind him still more to its interests. Such was his influence over 
the mind of Strathern that it is more than probable his counsel 
would have been adopted had he lived long enough to enforce it, 
but, unhappily for his ward, three months after he had attained 
his majority Lord Argentyn died suddenly of a complaint of the 
hear|, which had baffled the skill o( his physicians, lamented by 
ail who knew him, and truly mourned by the young man to whom 
he had acted as a father. His large fortune, which was unentailed, 
he bequeathed to a relative, who inherited the title , with a rever- 
sion to Strathern, in case the said relative died without a son, a 
contingency not to be anticipated , as he was already the father of 
three healthy boys , and husband to a lady likely to bless him with 
more branches to the support of the family tree. 

When Strathern looked around on the mansion in which he had 
passed so many happy days, and on the objects no less endeared 
to him by habit and association than by their intrinsic value — 
objects collected at an immense cost from the choicest galleries in 
Italy , he felt like a banished man , looking for the last time on his 
home, and the household gods that had endeared it to hun. 
Gladly would he have invested a large portion of his funded pro- 
perty in the purchase of this house and the glorious works of art 
that filled it, but unfortunately as not only he, but the inheritor of 
it, considered, it was so strictly entailed, that neither the mansion, 
nor any part of its treasures , could be sold , and the present Lord 
Argentyn found himself the owner of statues and pictures , which, 
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hating no taste for, he woald gladly have exchanged for some of 
the thousands of Strathern. 

So habituated had our hero become to the sight of worlcs of art, 
that he had grown to think them absolutely necessary to his enjoy- 
ment. Walls, withouit pictures by the best masters, and galleries, 
without statues by the greatest sculptors , seemed to him to be not 
only unendurable, but a positive reproach to any one who possess- 
ed the means of procuring them ; so he determined on first pro- 
viding a house fit for the reception of such treasures, and then 
visiting Italy in search of them. No sooner was it known that the 
rich Mr. Strathern wished to purchase a mansion than innumerable 
ones were offered for his choice; but accustomed to the spacious 
and lofty apartments of Argentyn House , with its princely library, 
picture and statue gallery, he could find no dwelling to satisfy his 
taste, and eventually he determined on erecting one which should 
combine all that he required. 

Behold him, then, ere yet he had numbered twenty-two years, 
and when most men of his time of life are occupied only in en 
joying the present hour, embarked in an undertaking seldom 
contemplated before a man has reached a much more mature age. 
His college friends, who flocked around him in London as they 
had done at Christ Church , first endeavoured to reason him out 
of the folly, as they termed it, of plunging into brick and mortar, 
repeating to him the hackneyed proverb that *' Fools build houses 
for wise men to live in;" and having failed to reason him out of 
his plan, then tried ridicule, that weapon so successful when 
aimed at the weak , but with no better result , for Strathern was 
firm. They could not conceive , and so they told him, what busi- 
ness he could have with a better house than any of the numerous 
ones, with bills posted in the windows, to be seen in all the 
fashionable squares, or in Carlton-garden, or terrace; but 
Strathern was not a man likely to consult his associates in carry- 
ing out plans for his own individual comfort , nor to imagine that 
they could judge accurately of what was necessary to the gratifica- 
tion of his taste. 

''There is a capital house to be let in CarHon-gardens /' ob- 
served Lord Alexander Beaulieu, one of Strathern's soi-disant 

Strathern. ^ 
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friends ; * Mt belonged to poor Wiastanly , who famished it splen- 
didly, as the auctioneers say. How many pleasant nights we had 
there! Poor Winstanly, what a pity that he rained himself so 
soon ! " 

^'Do you remember what delicious petits saupers he used to 
give after the opera?" observed Sir Henry Devereux. *' There 
one was always certain to find the ^lite of the corps de ballet — 
pleasant creatures, and not gSnant. Poor Winstanly! Never 
shall I forget when , waiting for him one day in what was called 
his library, the fancy came into my head to take down a book, 
when, judge my surprise, 1 discovered that what appeared to be 
agoodly array of richly bound volumes were only boards covered 
with leather , gilt and lettered to look like them, and which served 
as doors to armoires, which held his wardrobe. 'Books!' ex- 
claimed poor Winstanly, when I told him my disappointment, 
* what the deuce should I do with books? I , who seldom can find 
time to read a newspaper, or dip into the Racing Calendar.* I 
dare say these very same armoires are still in the house , with 
half a hundred capital inventions of poor Win's, who, to do him 
justice, really understood comfort. You cannot do better, 
Strathern, than secure that house, and revive the /^e^'^xouperf." 

'^I should not like the association such a dwelling would call 
up," replied Strathern. ^^ Petits soupers with the Slite of the 
corps de ballet — those pleasant creatures , saTts gene — are not 
at all to my taste. Such company is , in my opinion , much more 
suited to old and blase voluptuaries, no longer capable of appre- 
ciating the charm of good female society; than to young men not 
yet palled with less censurable pleasures, or demoralized by their 
abuse." ^ 

"It is tres-mauvais genre ^ also," observed Lord Hazleden, 
''and only adopted by men proverbial for mauvais ton and uncul- 
tivated minds , who , conscious of their own unworthiness to seek 
the society of refined women or to conciliate their good opinion, 
are content to mix with those of the fair sex who are as ignorant as 
themselves , and with whom there is no gefie»*' 

"But what think you of men who not content with engaging 
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the women of the corps de ballet to their parties , iirvite also the 
men?" 

''Est-il possible? *0 tempora, o mores!* Can such things 
be?" 

**What a prudish fellow you are, Hazleden," said Lord 
Alexander Beaulieu; ^'you will make Strathern as squeamish as 
yourself. But , n'importe , every man to his fancy , as the old 
adage says. You must, however, admit that Carlton-gardens 
and terrace are good situations, — near the theatres, the opera, 
the clubs." 

"They may be so for those who rely on such places for amuse- 
ment , and who wish to spare their carriage-horses at night. But 
I confess that I like only mansions anfre cour etjardin, as at Paris, 
and not houses all in a row with their exteriors so exactly similar 
that one of the owners may be puzzled to decide whether he is 
knocking at his own door or at that of his neighbour, Mr. Tom- 
kins. Then I dislike the sound of the rumbling of omnibuses and 
stage-coaches from Pall-mall , and the sight of flowers and plants 
begrimed with soot and smoke in the gardens which front the said 
houses. I also dislike being awoke at earl morn by the lowing of 
the cows while being milked, the cries of the unhealthy, town- 
pent children , sent to partake their produce , the loud voices of 
their gossipping nurse-maids, and the still louder objurgations 
of the keepers of the said cows. Then look at the moving scene 
daily, hourly presented, from the windows of these houses. Can 
anyUiingbe less agreeable? Crowds of pedestrians always of the 
lowest description; dirty children, with shifp-shod maidens, 
more occupied in flirtations with soldiers or servants out of place, 
than in looking after the poor little creatures committed to their 
charge; broken-down tradesmen and suspicious-looking indivi- 
duals, on whom the police keep a sharp look-out, bestride the 
benches, ruminating on their cares, or spelling over some one 
of the vile papers wiich inculcate vengeance for them. Add to 
the pleasure of all this the never-ceasing effluvia of bad tobacco 
with which the atmosphere is impregnated, and you must admit 
that the situation you have recommended is anything but agree- 
able. I have omitted noticing among ihe advantage of houses in 
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arov, hearing the young ladies of your next neighbours (practi- 
sing the harp and pianoforte, and squalling under the tuition of a 
singing master, until you are. almost tempted to wish that music 
was an unknown science. Oh, no! defend me from inhabiting 
one of these houses, in which handsome furniture looks as much 
out of its element as in a watering place." 

It was some time ere Strathern found a site which he deemed 
worthy of erecting a mansion on. Pleasure-grounds, and a 
garden, he considered to be indispensable adjuncts to his dwell- 
ing, and it was no easy task to find space for these in a metro- 
polis so densely populated as London. At length he discovered, 
and became the purchaser of ten or twelve acres of land near 
Knightsbridge , still possessing many fine old trees , the remains 
of former park grounds, ere London had gone out of town, and 
when what has now almost ceased to be suburbs, owing to the ex- 
tension of new terraces , squares, and crescents, was occupied 
by stately and cumbrous piansions, standing in their own, well- 
timbered lawns and surrounded by thick shrubberies. He next 
consulted one of the best architects of the day, and having ex- 
plained his wishes to him , arranged for their being carried into 
execution. There was only one thing left unsettled, and that was 
pi'ecisely what older and wiser persons would have thought most 
important, namely, the sum to be expended. While dwelling 
on the necessity of spacious drawing-rooms, noble library, 
picture and statue galleries , summer and winter salles a manger^ 
lofty conservatories, salle de bal, dc, with a stately, peristyle 
which should give grandeur to the house , and afford shelter to its 
visitors, and a vestibule, in which even the most dainty dame 
might pause to admire its proportions while uncloaking, without 
a risk of cold or discomfort, Strathern omitted to demand what 
the probable expense of such a building might be, and the still 
more prudent plan of contracting for it never entered his head. 
The architect saw that he had an unwary and liberal employer to 
deal with, and so few of this description are now to be met, that he 
determined to profit by the chance thrown in his way. An elevation 
and ground-plan were speedily submitted for Strathern 's approval ; 
every possible expedition in the erection and completion was pro- 
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mised, and, en attendant, onr hero determined to pass a year or 
two OD the Continent while his future abode was building. 

Before the commencement of autumn , the period he had fixed 
for his departure, he found himself, without an effort on his 
part, thrown into the Yortex of fashionable life — that vortex 
which onee entered it is so difficult to escape from. Invitations 
poured ini>n him daily for d^eunera dansantSj dinners, balls, 
concerts, and parties , in such profusion , that to attend even half 
the number would have been a fatiguing operation ; and those he 
did go to so exactly resembled each other, tha( one might have 
served as a specimen of all. There might be seen the same kind 
of decorations, the same style of houses, the same crowd of faces, 
wearing the same expression of ennui, and the same viands and 
refreshments. It struck him with surprise , as it has done many 
others new to London fashionable life, that such numbers could 
be drawn together night after night to share in the same inane 
round of amusements, which each individual of the circle declared 
to be tiresome and ennnyeux. The guests invited to these y^^* 
were always thrice more than the houses could contain , the con- 
sequences of which were that the crowd and heat were intolerable, 
and the mingled odours of flowers and perfumed handkerchiefs, 
with other less agreeable ones , insupportable. The result of all 
this was, that ladies, however cold on other occasions, were on 
these in the melting mood, — at least if their flushed cheeks and 
humid foreheads might be received as evidence. The old looked 
as if escaped, from a vapour-bath, their bright coloured turbans 
and toques offering a striking contrast to the faces they were meant 
to adorn; the middle-aged appeared ten years older, and the 
young and fair faded, as delicate exotic plants when removed 
from a hot-house into a less genial air. Then , to arrive at these 
"•' 6p\enii A fetes y** as the newspapers termed them , was a service 
of danger, for in the street, or square, in which they were 
given , so many vehicles got blocked in together, that in spite of 
the utmost efforts of the police to preserve order, many were the 
ladies, who, arrayed in their brilliant dresses and sparkling in 
diamonds, had to sit in their carriages for hours, compelled to 
listen to the blasphemy and vituperation of contending coachmen, 
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the threats and entreaties of the police, mingled with the prancing 
of horses and the occasional crashing of panels. At the balls 
there was never half sufficient space for dancing, while the in- 
tense heat and oppression of the atmosphere rendered that eier- 
cise rather a painful eiertien than an agreeable recreation. The 
parties where no dancing took place were equally numerously 
attended , and what the object of thus congregating^ could be, 
Strathern could not discover. It evidently was not conversation, 
for **Howhotit is!" *'What a dreadful crowd!" "And how 
I wish I could get away!" were the words he heard continualiy 
uttered around. The giving concerts seemed to him still more 
incomprehensible. Wh^ persons should pay large sums to cele- 
brated singers to go through the same music to which all present 
had repeatedly listened at the Opera , where the mise en scene 
added attraction to it, and where it was so infinitely better per- 
formed, did surprise him, and the more so, when he noticed 
how few could distinctly hear the sweet sounds , owing to the only 
half suppressed conversations carrying on in various parts of the 
apartment, and how still fewer cared about the music, as was 
evidenced by ithe wearied countenances of some and the whisper- 
ing of others. The never-ending dinners he found equally irk- 
some. Tables covered with massive plate, the same gilded 
plateatix and Spergnes filled with flowers , the same gilded ice- 
pails and candelabra, the same routine of soups and fishes 
replaced by French re/ei><f* and entrees ^ the ^me kors^d^csuvres 
and the buffet charged with simWdx pieces de rSsistance , the same 
third course o{ gibier, entremets, sucrertes, &c. , followed by 
the usual abundance of hot-house fruit, might be found at every 
dinner. The same guests, too, might generally be seen; tho 
same low-toned, gentle, inane attempts; at conversation were 
carried on ; the same number of servants out of liveries and in 
richly-laced ones with imperturbable countenances, glided noise- 
lessly around the table; and the same expression of*weariness 
and ennui sate on the countenances of the host, hostess, and 
guests. 

'' And this is called society !" said Strathern to himself. ** Bel- 
ter , far better , would solitude be , where , freed from the puerile 
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shackles imposed by this heartless and artificial mode of life, one 
could indulge the loTe of rural scenery, and hold communion 
with those choice spirits whose lucubrations too seldom resorted 
to » fill the shelves of our libraries." 

In the circles in which Strathern found himself he observed 
with surprise that the most perfect equality reigned between the 
spirituel and the dull , the wise and the foolish , at least as far as 
conversation went. The same conventional tone of reserve and 
inanity was preserved, and any deviation from it was consi- 
dered a violation of the good breeding which persons of fashion 
consider to consist in a chilliness of manner and a polished style 
of expression , in uttering in a low voice insipid comments on the 
news of the day , the places of public amusement, lapluie, oule 
beau temp*. Clever men and women seemed afraid to elevate 
their voices , or at least to give vent to their thoughts , lest they 
should pass the frozen limit, the cordon sofdtaire^ established 
by the despot fashion to confine all within its circle, and the dull 
and foolish , forming the majority in all societies , were pleased to 
see the clever and witty reduced to the same level as themselves. 
Strathern was sometimes amused by observing when a foreigner 
of distinction broke the uniformity of these stupid dinners, by in- 
troducing in his natural tone of voice the topics which furnish ge- 
neral conversation on the Continent, the alarm expressed in the 
countenances of the host, hostess, and their other visitors. They 
looked on the stranger almost as a barbarian, and while he, 
wishing to dispel the dulness around him, courageously, though 
not with so heroic a motive , like another Quintus Curtius , threw 
himselfinto the gulph of silence, they, shocked and disgusted at 
what they termed his manque de biensSance , looked at each other 
in horror, and inwardly rejoiced that they were not like him. 
Strathern was often reminded at these luxurious dinners of the 
Frenchman's remark, that '*Les AnglaU ont ten grand talent 
pour le silence,'*' while perfectly aware that many were those 
among the party who could talk well on all subjects, yet such was 
the tyranny of custom established by fashion , that few dared to 
break through its boundaries. This macadamising of manners, 
if not of minds, had a most petrifying effect on society^ It checked 
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tbe brilliant salty, the playfal repartee, and the pi<piant anee-- 
dotes, which give it a zest and a charm, and threw a gloom over it, 
unknown in the social circles in other lands, where each indivi- 
dual endeavours to contribute to the agreeability of the party in 
which he finds himself. To. Lord Wyndermere alone did Stra- 
them disclose the eTtma he eiperienced at the Jites where he was 
so often a guest. 

*' I, too, have felt all that you describe ," said that nobleman ; 
*' but beware, my dear friend , how you reveal it. A free-mason, 
who betrayed the mysteries of his' craft, would be less severely 
treated than he who confesses the overpowering dulness of London- 
fashionable society, and which constitutes its chief characteristic. 
If each of its members were as frank as you are , who would wish 
to enter its pale? and the desire to enter, and the difficulties op- 
posed by those who wish to enhance the imaginary favour of open- 
ing its portals, would be at an end. We all, who are initiated, 
know that, we are filled by ennui at the parties we frequent;, but 
we keep the secret for the pleasure — a spiteful one , I own — of 
seeing others anxious to become sharers of our supposed enjoy- 
ments. What but the sense of being possessed by this demon 
fills our clubs, and has given rise to the filthy and unbearable 
habit of smoking? — a habit which so unblushingly betrays a dis- 
regard to the comfort of women , by infecting them with the odour 
with which our clothes are impregnated." 

''How ladies can submit to receive into their society men, 
who by this filthy and disgusting habit, render themselves totally 
unfit for it, has ever been to me a matter of utter surprise, and I 
confess that in my opinion there never was a condescension on 
their part more ill-judged. We soon learn to undervalue those 
who do not make us feel that they respect themselves, and when 
women betray such a desire for our society as to be content to re- 
ceive us, breathing, not of Araby the blest, but of cigars, we 
may prove ungrateful enough to think, that we cannot be done 
without » and so dictate laws to those who ought to frame them for 
us. For myself, I feel ashamed for my sei, when I see men ap- 
proaching ladies in soirSeg and balls , th^ir clothes sending forth 
an odour that but too plainly discloses how recently they had been 
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i&dalging in the abomlnatioa of smoking; and yet these delicate 
cteatures, ready to 

*^ die of a rose in aromatie pain /* 

evince no symptom , whatever they may feel , of the disgust which 
80 vile an efQavia is calculated to excite." 

'*As long as women are taught to think that to form a good 
marriage is the end and aim of their lives , they will , to accom- 
plish this object, consent to tolerate many habits in men from 
which they naturally. recoil in disgust, and will carefully conceal 
their distaste , lest it should militate against the sole project they 
have in view — a good settlement for life." 

''Poor girls! they are much more to be pitied than blamed. 
This husband-hunting system is the result of the unequal distri- 
bution of fortune in the families of the rich and noble in England. 
Young women with us, of high birth and nurtured in luxury , are 
so scantily portioned, that should they not succeed in forming 
eligible marriages, no resource awaits them but to wed some par- 
venu with no other recommendation than his wealth, or to wear 
out their lives as dependents in the establishments of their elder 
brothers or married sisters, where they are not always certain to 
be treated with that kindness to which their helpless position has 
so strong a claim. The wife of the lordly brother is seldom found 
to be amicably disposed towards his dependent sisters, nor is the 
husband of a sister, in general, more( partial to their becoming 
fixtures in his house. What then can be more dreaded by young 
women than the chance of such a fate as I have described? and 
actuated by the fear of it, can it be wondered at that they submit 
to many innovations in les biensSances on the part of men , which, 
under other circumstanceis , they would never tolerate? ** 

** I agree with you most fully , and heartily wish that a provi- 
sion sufficiently large to support unmarried women in comfort and 
independence should be secured by fathers to their daughters, 
though at the risk of leaving the heir presumptive a few thousands 
a year less." 

*'Were this plan adopted, women would resume the natural 
good taste and decent dignity which their dependent position so 
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ofteu compels them to abdicate , and men would be obliged to ob- 
serve that respectful deference towards them to which they are 
entitled." 

''This woald be indeed a most desirable change , and one de- 
voutly to be wished for, but with estates so strictly entailed on 
eldest sons, as English ones generally are, and with provisions so 
limited for younger children, I fear there is little chance of its 
adoption , unless fathers and mothers show more inclination than 
the greater part of them are at present disposed to do , to retrench 
their heavy eipenditures, in order to lay by from their incomes 
wherewithal to add to the too scanty portions allotted to their 
daughters." 

'^ And this, I fear, they are too selfish to do, even if they had 
the power, for the luxurious habits, overgrown establishments, 
and carelessness in checking the impositions practised on them, 
so characteristic of the aristocracy of our time , have involved the 
greater number of them in pecuniary difficulties which leave them 
only barely sufficient, if even that, to meet the yearly demands on 
their often anticif^ated resources." 

'*It is, in truth, a sad state of things, and leaves one little 
hope of seeing women placed in a state of competence that would 
save them from the humiliating necessity of husband-hunting, with 
all the mortifications inseparable from such a pursuit. I love to 
see that greatly vilified and much-enduring class of spinsters deno- 
minated old maids, blessed with the means of securing a home, 
however modest a one it may be, for their old age, instead of 
living in dependence on a brother or married sister, performing 
many of the duties of a menial without receiving wages or thanks. 
See these poor women , after a youth passed in the splendid resi* 
dences of their parents and in a round of gaiety, having failed to 
secure husbands, and their good looks faded, *le(t to wither on 
the virgin stem,' with a stipend wholly inadequate to provide anj 
of the comforts of life , deemed incumbrances by those on whom 
they depend , and painfully awake to.the disagreeableness of their 
position ; the gravity and pensiveness it is so well calculated to 
awaken, draws on them the imputation of being MU-humoured old 
maids,' ^ tiresome old spinsters,' and all the various other offen- 
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sive epithets applied by the unthinking and unfeeling to those 
whom they ought to commiserate rather than deride." 

^'Yes there are few classes more deserving esteem than that 
denominated old maids. What kind and tender nurses to the 
sick — what affectionate and sympathising companions to the sor- 
rowful — do the maiden aunts, to be found in families, make? 
They are the never-failing resource of all who require their aid, 
and the providence of nephews and nieces, down to the second 
and third generation , in all the tribulations peculiar to the im- 
prudence of youth. They are the conscientious guardians to whom 
orphan girls can be confided by dying mothers, whose last hours 
are soothed by the certainty of how faithfully their injunctions 
will be fulfilled. They are the sedate chaperons to supply a 
mother's place , when pleasure or business call that parent from 
her daughters ; in short , they are in my opinion , a comfort in 
every family, and should be treated with marked distinction." 

"We are not deficient in humanity, Heaven knows, in Eng- 
land ; we have asylums and funds to meet many cases of distress 
and hardships. Why should we not subscribe a sum , to be dis- 
posed of in adding, according as the case may require it, to the 
narrow incomes of unmarried women , such as we have described, 
the fund to be vested in proper hands, and the yearly stipend to 
be paid, without subjecting those who require it to the painful ne- 
cessity of an application , from which theh* delicacy and pride 
would revolt?" 

''An excellent notion I declare, arid one to which I will readily 
give my support to carry into effect." 

*' We will prove that though the age of chivalry is gone by, and 
that men no longer go about proclaiming the superiority of the 
ladies of their love , and offering for their dear sakes to redress 
the wrongs of the fair sex, we are ready to provide for the comfort 
of a portion of them peculiarly entitled to our respect, and for 
doing which no selfish motive can be attributed to us." 
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CHAPTER III. 

^^ Me other cares in other climes engage , 
Cares that become my birth , and suit my age ; 
In various knowledge to improve my youth , 
And conquer prejudice, worst Toe to truth ; 
By foreign arts domestic faults to mend , 
Enlarge my notions , and my views extend ; 
The useful science of the world to know , 
Which books can never teach, or pedants show." 

The London season closed — Strathern wenttoPari&, wber« 
he entered into the same round of gaieties which tempt those who 
visit it for the first time , but they soon palled on his taste , and b« 
left without regret the gay capital., for the south of France and Italy, 
where he expected, and found, more to excite his interest, and 
occupy his mind. At Rome , where amongst the English an exag- 
gerated report of his wealth had preceded him , Strathern found 
himself an object of peculiar interest ta mothers and aunts with 
marriageable daughters and nieces. Nor, sooth to say, did these 
young ladies themselves betray any symptoms of disinclination to 
cultivate an acquaintance with a young and very good-looking man, 
who , even without one quarter of the fortune attributed to him, 
they would have thought if not a desirable partner for life , at least 
a very agreeable one for a balL His love of the fine arts, and the 
patronage he bestowed on them, being known, it became the 
fashion for his fair country women to frequent the studios where 
orders were executing for Strathern, whose taste was extolled, and 
whose liberality was the theme of every tongue. Albums were 
shown to him , and sketches exhibited by lovely amateurs , who 
partook, or asserted they did, his enthusiasm for art; and the 
sympathy with his tastes which he met in nearly all the young 
ladies of his acquaintance , and the reality of which he never ques- 
tioned, contributed to render their society peculiarly pleasant. 
He rode, walked, or danced with them all by turn ; but though he 
rendered justice to their attractions, he felt no disposition to ap- 
propriate any of these fair and amiable creatures, and no one 
among them had any cause for jealousy of her contemporaries for 
any partiality on his part. 
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'*Yott are a faappy man, Slrathero,'^ said Lord Alexander 
Beaulieu, who had lately arrived at Rome , as they strolled on tl)e 
Monte Pincio together; '* you have all the pretty girls here setting 
their caps at you , and all their mammas acting the civil. Such 
are the advantages of a large fortune, while a poor younger brother, 
like me , is only noticed by the daughter of some citizen ' of credit 
and renown / who is tickled by the empty title attached to my 
name, or some girl of our own set, for ttie nonce in want of a 
partner to dance with." 

*' And you call me a happy man, because, in-the belief that I 
am rich, these young ladies distinguish me with their smiles! 
How can you suppose that such distinction can have the least value 
forme? I hope I am not a vain man ; nevertheless, I acknowledge 
that I can never find pleasure in any preference accorded to me in 
right of my fortune , and that even the fairest and most captivating 
Woman would find no favour in my eyes , or susceptible place in 
my heart, if I believed her to be influenced by mercenary motives." 

'*But how, with your wealth, can you ever be assured that 
the woman you select for your wife is not influenced by such 
motives?" 

<* Really, Beaulieu, you seem determined to humiliate me. 
Am I then so ill-looking and stupid that I may not look forward to 
that which all men hope to find — namely, some one woman who 
will like me for myself, and not for my fortune?" 

**My dear fellow, no one thinks more highly of your various 
agremens, bodily and mental, than I do; but what I meant is, 
that you rich men , who possess so many and stich sterling advan- 
tages over us poor ones , have left us one which should console us, 
and that is the certainty that when we are preferred we owe it 
wholly to self, and not to the adventitious aid of gold." 

''Yet you called me a happy man a few minutes ago ! Why the 
very belief you have endeavoured to inculcate would render me 
(jnite the reverse, by making me a misanthrope." 

**Hah! hah! hah! A misanthrope , my dear Strathern — you 
a misanthrope ! The very notion sets me laughing. There is- no 
dread of that while you have as many thousands a-year as you are 
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said to possess, eren if yoa had not the personal and mental qua- 
lificatioDS which no one can deny you.** 

**Yoa seem to he disposed to make the amende honorable, 
Beanlien, for your previonsly expressed donbts of men of fortune 
having any chance of being wedded for their personal merits, by 
complimenting me on mine." 

*'Yoa know, or ought to know, Strathem , that I never pay 
compliments, not even to those who most exact sneh salves to their 
wounded vanity — women who have been, bat no longer are, 
beanties, and rich old female relatives with hoarded wealth to leave 
behind them to whoever can most skilfully administer the gentle 
doses of flattery so essential to soothe the irritation produced by 
age and its infirmities." 

'*I was not aware of your stubborn virtue on this point, I 
confess, Beaulieu," said Strathern, smiling, " but I shall hence- 
forth note it carefully down in the catalogue of your commendable 
qualities. But to resume, so you think rich men cannot become 
misanthropes? " 

*'Such, certainly, is my opinion, and it is founded on the im- 
possibility of their ever seeing the world in its true unvarnished 
colours. Every object is beheld by them through the medium of 
their own prosperity. They know nothing of the contumely that 
awaits on poverty, and the different aspects assumed towards those 
not gifted with the goods of fortune, and to the wealthy. Look, 
for example, on the different reception given in society to an elder 
or younger brother of a noble family. The heir presumptive is 
courted and caressed on every side. He is invited everywhere; 
mothers and daughters smile at his approach , and fathers promise 
him the shooting of their best preserves — while his brothers are, 
poor devils, left on the pave of London nine months of the year, 
to dine at their clubs , and are expected to be grateftil if asked now 
and then to a country housoi where they are merely tolerated, and 
not even that if they presume to pay attention to any of the young 
unmarried ladies, for whom mammas have always higher views." 

**But do you think that rich men are exempted from seeing 
much of the baseness of mankind, though preserved from the 
slights and insolence which you say await younger brothers? Can 
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they, unless more short-sighted than men of common sense in 
society generally are , be ignorant of the interested and selfish mo- 
tiTes of many of those who flock around them with professions of 
friendship , and the hollo wness of the smiles that welcome their 
presence?" 

** Peut'itre they are not, but their knowledge of all this cannot 
bring the painful and hamiliating feelings eiperienced by the well- 
born and poor under the annoyances to which they are exposed. A 
rich man can smile with self complacency when he detects the self- 
ish motives which actuate those who flatter and fawn on him, 
while he who , because he is known not to be rich, instead of adu- 
lation and attention, meets only neglect or rudeness, is stung into 
anger by the omission of those marks of courtesy at which the weal- 
thy smile." 

A few days after this conversation Strathern observed a striking 
change in the manner of the youthful portion of his fair country 
women at Rome. Each , when an opportunity offered , spoke of 
the pleasure of retirement as far superior to the frivolous gaiety and 
feverish eicitement of a town life, and dwelt on the advantages of 
competency over great possessions, which, if they furnished means 
for splendour, entailed, also, cares and duties from which those 
with humbler fortunes were exempt; in short, **a change had 
come o'er the spirit of their dreams," and those who had not pre- 
viously known them might have been led to imagine that not only 
were their desires for the gauds of fortune most moderate, but that 
they had a positive objection to aught above a moderate competency. 
This sudden change had been effected by Lord Alexander Beaulieu 
having disclosed to them the substance of Strathern's conversation 
with him. Like most reported conversations it had lost nothing in 
the repetition, for that young scion of nobility, who was by no 
means so remarkable for a strict adherence to truth as for garrulity, 
had told them that his friend Strathern was so vain a man that he 
had determined never to marry unless he could find a woman whose 
contempt of riches would offer a guarantee of his being preferred 
for himself alone , and not for his worldly goods and possessions. 

Strathern smiled at the assumed disinterestedness of his fair 
young country women, which, however, produced no effect on his 
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stubboro h«art. Nevertheless , the insight which it gave him of 
the artiGces to which the high-born can condescend, in order to 
forward any scheme they may form , made a deep impression on 
his mind , and opened it to the iirst assault that suspicion — that 
unworthy sentiment, to be deprecated even in the old , but so de- 
testable in the young — had succeeded in making on it. Had 
Strathem any of the vanity of which his toi-disant friend , Lord 
Alexander Beaulieu , accused him , he would have been less prone 
to question the motives of the attentions which were so liberally 
showered on him ; but his exemption from this natural weakness 
exposed him to the greater evil , suspicion , as the absence of a 
harmless flower may sometimes be filled up by a noxious weed. A 
easnist might inquire whether the vanity so generally implanted in 
the human breast may not be intended for some good purpose, and 
only tend to render its possessor ridiculous when not kept in due 
bounds. How many great , how many good actions have been 
achieved by this passion from the days of Alexander the Great down 
to our own ! To grati fy it , how many thousands and tens of thou- 
sands have been expended, furnishing employment for millions S 
How many charity lists has it filled up — how many benefactions 
bestowed! What like vanity renders us content with ourselves, 
and, consequently, disposed to be content with others? It is a 
philanthropic passion, disposing us to good and liberal deeds, and 
merits more than half the encomiums unjustly bestowed on gene- 
rosity. In short, I should say 

^'The man who has not vanity (not music) in his soul 
Is lit for treason , stratagem , and spoil ; " 

for he is a discontented man , and out of such are dark misan- 
thropes made. 

AVeli pleased was Strathem to wander from gallery to gallery 
at Borne, sunning himself ftrom the glowing walls filled with the 
works of the great masters. What trains of thought were engen- 
dered by these ch^-^Pceuvres, painted by hands long mouldered in 
the grave, and conceived by heads into which the Almighty had 
infused a spark of his own divine power — that of creating I When 
his mind was imbued and his heart warmed by these glorious 
works , he pined for companionship with some one of kindred 



taste, to whom he could impart the feelings they awakened, and 
who would share without a sneer his enthusiastic admiration. 
Often did his memory revert to his departed friend Lord Argentyn^ 
who, like him, had often loitered in the haunts in which he now 
passed most of his hours, and who had first taught him to appre- 
ciate art. No such companionship however , was then to be foand 
at Rome , which, though filled with crowds of his countrymen and 
women, in search of the Proteus, pleasure, among many of whom 
pretenders to taste and connoisseurship were not rare, few, if any, 
really understood the merits of the pictures and statues they pro- 
fessed to admire , and some unconscious bevue frequently exposed 
not only their ignorance , but the hoUowness of the spurious en- 
thusiasm they affected. It is more easy to prate about art than to 
comprehend it, and many were those who believed they were pro- 
foundly versed in its mysteries , whiA acting more as appraisers 
than real admirers of its treasures. Some of these would-be con- 
noisseurs would prose for hours, not on the relative merit, but 
the comparative value of pictures , a tact which they had acquired 
by listening to the opinions of acknowledged judges, and by adding 
them up as a salesman does a bill , until they had produced a spe- 
cified valuation , when, vain of this imagined knowledge in an art, 
the very rudiments of which they had neither acquired nor could 
reason on , .they moved pompously about from gallery to gallery, 
passing off their pretended savoir en vertu on those too ignorant to 
detect its fallacy. Often did these sapient gentlemen , who beset 
the Boman palaces, with spectacles on nose or glass in hand, offer 
their services to enlighten Strathern, by pointing out, not the* 
pictures most worthy of admiration, but those most likely to fetch 
a large price., if, as they termed it, brought into the market — 
always bearing in mind the English^ and not the continental mart. 
He would turn. from them, with a sentiment akin to indignation, 
vriien a Buysdael, with its cold gray sky, gloomy trees, and ruined 
mill , was by them pronounced to be more valuable than a Raphael 
or a Francesco Francia, a Guyp than an Andrea del Sarto, and a 
Wojavermans, with his never failing white horse, to a Bomeni- 
chinoi merely because the Butch school is preferred by the great 
mass of English buyers, a preference that argues little for their 

Strathern, 3 
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tasU). Bot, wttleiribttiDgaodstudTiiigtkeworUof OieoMi 
ten iopaiDUngmd scnlptBre, Strathein, neglected noi dieseof 
the modern, nor, above ail, these of his cooBtrynen, aod^Ud 
and proud was he to find that he conld conscieBliously award them 
the palm of exeelienoe. He commanded gronps from Gibson, 
Westmaeott, and Wyatt, and pictures from Williams; mid the 
foirtage of a heritage between many branches of the family of a 
lately-deeeased Roman prince baving occasioned a sale *- a ram 
event in a country where coliectioos are scarcely ever broken op or 
sold — he pnrehased some of the ch^-^cmeres of Italian art , for 
the possession of which be had longed, but doubted the possibility 
of obtaining. Luckily for him, the coffers of his Holiness the 
P<^ happened at that epoch to be unusually empty, which pre- 
cluded his putting an embargo on the treasures so jealously watched 
over by the Pontiffs, by paying the value to &e inheritor, and 
transferring them to the Vatican. 

*'Bave you seen the new English beauty just arrived?" said 
Lord Alexander Beaulieu to Su-athem, as they met one day at the 
Vatican. '*By Jove, she is perfection! Such a complexion! 
After all there is nothing to be compared with the lilies and roses of 
England. The pale olive of Italian beauties , and somewhat 
opaque hues of the French , look to great disadvantage near them. 
But is not that our old college chum Fitzwararen? Yes , positively 
it is; and here he comes." 

' * Hallo, my hearties, well met ! Only came last night. Heard 
yon were here — went off in search of yon ; was told I shoidd pro- 
bably find you at the Vatican, so here I am ; " and Lord Fitxwarreii 
shook his two friends by tbe hands with a warmth and good will 
that testified his satisfiiction at their meeting. Of the middle sixe, 
with a fat jolly fiice, and of considerable embtrnpoint^ LordFiti- 
warren wad the picture of good humour. His hair, and he had an 
immense quantity, was scarcely a shade darker than his very fair 
complexion, and, much addicted to smiie at the jokes of otbos 
and still more at his own, he was continually exposing a set of teetk 
so peculiarly fine as to incur the belief in those who knew him not, 
that it was to di^lay them that he was always laug^g." 

** Who would havo dreamt of seeing you here?" observed Lord 
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Aiffinader Beaulien. *^ i reiSly coqM liacdly belieTei tny eyes wfa#ft 
Ififst saw yoQ enter." 

«*Wli3r, tosaytfaetnitfa, I ean scaiieely beiiere tkat I amifi-- 
deed at Rome, for yon know i nevser eared any more ^ai Itfi^rmns, 
pictates, and statves than alMiit Us ancient history, which, foe 
tte Hfo of me , I never could talie any interest in. Not Itice yon, 
Strathem, who vere always a bodt-worm ; but the fact is London 
had got doJIand empty. MyfiiTonrite hvnter, Nimrod — yon re* 
member Nimrod -^ one of the best, jnmpers that ever cleared a 
fonce, bad thrown ont a spavin ; my st«pid groom mismanaged the 
case, and the veterinary surgeon was called in too late. It en- 
rages one to think of it — I lost ike poor animal ; never shall find 
such another. Gave ei^t hundred for him to Evandale, ^o conld 
notdde him, and I would not have pjsrted with htm for dirice that 
som. Sdd off my stnd in a pet, for doiog which half England 
pronounced me to be mined. Raiher hard that, one eannot sell 
one's horses m order to buy better nexit year, or part with one's 
yacht to bnild a larger , but that one }s immediately declared to be 
Gleaned oat. . But if one. determines to go abroad fop a few months, 
then tfaie outcry becomes general , and every tradesman to whom 
yon may happen to owe a guinea takes alarm and duos you. Tovt 
pay them, but that does not silence the report; they assert tliat 
you must be ruined , because , miiess you were , you could not 
prefer a clear sky and good climate to our cloudy one and eight 
months' winter fogs. Devilish provoking, let me tell you , to be 
oompelled to keep up the same pursuits and same expenditure 
when yon are tired of the first , and are grown too prudent to throw 
away your money on things that no longer please you. Tet this yon 
must do in England, or pass for being hard up , as they call it^ or 
quite dished, and so be avoided by yoar acquaintance in generaf, 
and y[0UTjHefids in partieuiar, flrom the cbread of your requiring 
their asnsttfbee.*' 

Strathem andXord Alexander Beaulieu eould not resist smiling 
at the unusually angry expression of Lord Fitawarren's counte- 
nance, while th^ acknowledged that there was but too much tmtb 
ia what he said. 

'<¥oa may laxt^^ my good follows," eicliiffled he, **lmt I 

3* 
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ctn tell yoa that while yon are both amnsing yoarsehes, very 
much to your satisfaction I dare say , here , half Eoglaod is either 
ceoBUfiDg or deploring the embarrassments which are supposed 
to have driven you to this fair and pleasant clime. People wonder 
how ymt eapecially, Strathem, who came into forty thousand a 
year, and three hundred thousand pounds in the funds — for the 
world gives you credit Sot inheriting no less — not above a year 
ago , could have managed to get embarrassed in so short a time. 
In proportion to the wealth you were supposed to possess is the 
severity of the censure bestowed on such a spendthrift, as you are 
accused of being. Some declare you to be a professed gambler, 
though your friends know you never played ; while others , igno- 
rant of your father having died when you were a child , insist that 
you had ruined yourself by post-obits while in your minority. 
Beaulieu comes off better; they say that as jie, being a younger 
brother, had not much to lose, he consequently is not so blame- 
able. The outcry about you, however, is forgotten in my imagined 
delinquency, — yes, delinquency, for is not poverty in England, 
considered to be nothing short of crime? — and , not to my 
knowledge owing at this moment a guinea at home , I am set down 
as one of ** them there harrystockracy " as the lower orders de- 
signate us , who pay no one , and when they have spent all , and 
more than they ever had, run away to the Continent, and leave 
poor trades-people to suffer for having trusted them." 

"We must, nevertheless, my dear friend, acknowledge," re- 
plied Strathem, "that the sweeping censure and unjust suspicions 
indulged by the lower classes against * our order' have had their 
origin in the reckless extravagance of some of its members, entail- 
ing, among other evils, the want of power to fulfil engagements 
thoughtlessly incurred, and by which trades-people are often 
greatly injured, and sometimes wholly ruined." 

"Pshaw ! don't waste your pity on them , my dear Yellow — a 
pack of blood-suckers who fatten on us. Can you drive out any- 
where within fifty miles of the metropolis without seeing villas , — 
ay, and mansions too, — the trimness and order of which attract 
your notice , and induce yon to inquire the names of their owneirs, 
without diseovering them to be the cormorants who have been 
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preying on yoa in the shape of jewellers, mercers, tailors, hatters, 
and id genus omne, the produce of whose impositions are staring 
yoQ in the £ice , in the shape of velvet lawns , green verandaed 
houses, and picturesque cottages, embosomed in umbrageous 
shades, as George Bobins would say?" 

*' Indeed , my dear Fitzwarren , you are unjust to the class you 
describe. I have known many persons of strict probity and ho- 
Bourable sentiments among them . " 

"Have you, by Jove? Then you have been more fortunate 
than I have." 

'*For me, I coincide with Fitzwarren, and odi prcfanum 
vulgus , ct arceo " said Lord Alexander Beaulieu with a disdain- 
ful air. 

'*Has it never occurred to you that the want of punctuality in 
the payments of those denominated men of fashion has led to the 
overcharges and imposition of which you complain?" asked Stra- 
thern. 

"Who the deuce need care, or indeed can afford to be puno- 
tual, when charged half as much again as an article is worth?'' 

"It is precisely because a tradesman cannot calculate whei^ he 
is likely to receive the value of the goods he sells , and for which 
he must pay within a given time, that he is compelled to charge a 
larger price than if he obtained immediate payment , or even at the 
end ofa year's credit," observed Strathem. 

"But if you admit, and you cannot do otherwise, that they 
commence with charging more than the value , what can you say 
for their demanding interest after the first year for articles already 
over-priced , on the consideration of anticipated want of pune- 
tuaUty?" 

"I say that perhaps even then they ultimately do not profit a$ 
much as if they sold their goods at a less price for ready money," 
replied Strathem. 

"By Jove, you are a regular advocate for the shopoeracy,'^ 
said Lord Alexander Beaulieu , "and if I did not know that m> 
mesalHanee had ever caused the noble blood of the Stnrthems to 
mingle with thai of h parvenu, I should have suspected that some 
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MM of your griDteotlMrs hid belonged to Hm f«ee yon so irarndy 
defend/' 

'« Who bvtEDgligfaAieii ^odld pause in inefa aptece," obserfod 
Strathetn , '* to talk of the subject that has just occnpied us? -- 
and Fitzwarren, too, whb has aever bem in the Yatiean before! 
Itook bow the strangers stare at us in astonishnient — vfay the very 
-^mtotUi are smiling at our barbarisni ! " 

*'AndivhatcareI?" said FiUwarren. *' I much prefer a little 
lational talli to gazing at statues, the merits of which I don't un- 
derstand, or gaping up at painted ceilings until I get a stiff neck 
and a fit of yawning. I have had enough of that work at Florence, 
where I was bored to death by a stupid fellow of a laquais de p/oce, 
who would insist on taking me to see every gallery in the place, 
until I wished him and them at the bottom of the sea. Why » this 
morning when I got up, a Homan fellow, calling himself a etoe- 
rone J offered to take me a Giro. * You and your Giro be hanged,' 
saidt, 'take me to the lodging of my friends, which he did, turn- 
ing up his eyes like a duck in thunder at my refusal to stop and 
etamioe any of the objects he pointed oiit." 

''Then, aunomduciel,** exclaimed Lord Alexander Beanlieu, 
^' what induced you to come to Rome ?" 

*'A temptation which would induce me to go to the North 
l^ole, if required. A girl, and the very handsomest, too, lever 
set my eyes on. A magnificent creature — large in the forehand, 
capital shoulder , fine in ^e legs, neat in the pasterns , sound in 
tile feet , and with such a coat ■'— skin I mean •^ as I never before 
saw. Met her at the English' minister's at Florence , at dinner ^^ 
good fellow that , and gives a capital feed •^^ devtiish civil to me. 
ftaw her next evening atNOtmanby's theatre •^lieviKdi fine a'Ct- 
ing, I assure you, and Ae a first-rate performer; keeps a capital 
llcHise , and enables on« to jtdge of the meHCs df his cook b'y in- 
vllf »g one to dinner frequently. She — the girl I mean ~ did n4t 
act; all the better — I hate having girls going through love^cenes 
\m the stage ; it begets too much familiarity. Wouldn't like to 
narry a girl v^o had been playing Juliet to any Romeo hilt my- 
11^, and hang me if I thiidi, even to please tlM gi#l «f my beairt, 
I couU act that love^sick, naeUncholy swain;" and Fitawaircn 
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botfsl into a load laugh, that attracied the eyes. of those near 
eaoag^ to hear it, as the comical notion of his enacting the part 
of Romeo crossed his mind. '^Well,'' resumed he, ''having 
been regularly presented to her , I thought myself entitled to con- 
verse with her when we met. She is as shy as my old mare 
Fanny — you remember Fanny, don't you? A capital mare I had 
fron\ Jersey; thorough bred and fine action* Ahl thatie;A« an 



^ ''The lady or the mare?'* asked Lord Alexander Beautiev, 
laufl^ing. / 

' ' What a fellow you are , Beaullen — the mare to be sure. I 
found the girl so shy and distant that I could hardly get a word 
from her. Strange, wasn't it? for you know that in London the 
girls and their mothers, too, are monstrous civil to me — too 
eivil by half I think sometimes , when they are at Epsom or Ascot 
in the stand , and prevent one from making one's bets or hedgingt 
they are so chatty and so anxious about one's horse winning. 
Finding she was so reserved, I tried to amuse her by telling her 
the London news of the last season , with some of our good sto- 
ries, but — would you believe it? — she never vouchsafed to 
smUe , though you remember how Lady Agnes Mildenard , Lady 
Sophy AMenham, and Lady Maria Fordingbridge used to laugh 
when I told them. Being determined to conquer her shyness, I 
went on and mentioned how I disliked seeing sights, gaping at 
statues and pictures , and lo<^ng at churches and ruins , and thai 
I saw her smile and, by Jove! mopt beauttfnl she looked at the 
moment, showing teeth like pearls ; but there was something sly 
and wicked about her eye as it fell on me thatmade me think she 
was laughing at me, though I don't know why. I intended |o 
propoae for her in the course of a few days, feeling quite eertato 
that I should never find a girl so much to my taste ; but judge of 
my surprise when I discovered , two days after , that she had aar 
eampanied her mother to Borne ; so off I cam^ in search of her.** 

*'And so, Fitzwarren, you really are in love at last?" said 
Lord Aleiander Beaulieu. "I thou^t that only by a paracentesis 
w«8 four heart to he reached/' 

«^TItts lair creature has found the way to it, I can tell yoiw'' 
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replied Lord Fitzwarren , heaving the first sigh that had erer been 
heard to come from his broad, fat chest, and so comically did 
his plump rosy face loolt with the grave expression wliich for a 
moment it assumed, that both his companions could not resist 
laughing. 

''Yon may laugh , but I am caught at last," said Fitzwarren ; 
'* and without her so much as saying a civil thing to me, or even 
smiling at one of my jokes. Isn't it strange? Hang me, if I know 
how she managed it." 

''Tell us the name of this reserved, if not scornful beauty, 
there is something peculiarly piquant, I suppose from the no- 
velty , in finding a woman who takes no pains to attract, and 
uses no endeavour to retain an admirer. I long to become ae- 
quainted with this rara avis" observed Strathern. 

' ' For the purpose of cutting me out , I suppose. No , by Jove, 
you would be too formidable a rival in my way, so I will not pre- 
sent you." 

"I will save you that trouble," said Lord Alexander Beaulieu, 
"for I have not only divined the name of the lady of your love, 
but I have had the happiness of being made known to her." 

''The devil you have! why, she has been but two days at 
Bome. But you are only trying to get at her name ; I see it all. 
You don't know her." 

, "You will perhaps credit my assertion when I mention the 
name, which is no other than Miss Sydney, the daughter and 
heiress of the late Ferdinand jSydney, Esq., of Sydney-court, in 
Yorkshire." 

"That is the name, I admit; but see, Strathern, what a 
fellow Beaulieu- is. He has already found out that she is an heir- 
ess, while I was wholly ignorant, and perfectly careless of the 
matter. I really believe that if Venus herself could appear before 
him he would inquire what is her ' fortune and expectations?' " 

"As yon know so much about her, probably yon are ac- 
quainted with her abode?" 

"Perfectly; sheisatSerny's, in the Piazza d'Espagna." 

" Then I '11 be oif to pay my visit there ," and rapidly turning 
from his companions, Lord Fitzwarren quitted the gallery of the 
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Vatican witkoat looking at a sine^e one of the treasures it con- 
tained or even at the place itself. 



CHAPTER IV. 

O > Rome ! slill glorious in Ihy fallen state , 

Proud trophy of the power of Time and Fate; 

Thy ruins are more eloquent than all 

That ever gifted orators let fall , 

To prove the nothingness of pride and fame , 

When nought is left thee, save thy mighty name. 

Iv the Corso, some hoars after, Strathem encountered Fito- 
varren , whose C9antenaDce wore an expression of discontent 
verynnosnalto its general character. ^' Where do you dine?" 
were the first words he uttered. 
^ '^ I have no engagement," was the reply. 

*^Well, then, let us dine together. Do, Strathern, take 
pity on a poor devil wholly out of his element, and already fit to 
hang himself." 

*' Come and dine at my hotel , and meet Beanlieu." 

** Agreed. I almost wish I had not come to Rome. It is no 
place for me." 

M Why, heingatRome, do you not do as those at Rome do? 
Why not see those objects that attract travellers from every 
country here? Even Beaulieu takes an interest in them , thou^ 
not more addicted to the study of antiquarian lore than yourself." 

'*He affects to take an interest in them merely to be able to 
prate about them when he returns to England, and make believe 
that he understands something about them ; but / am no humbug, 
?and can no more go about, led by a iaquais deplaee or a cicerone^ 
staring at things I don't care a rush about, than I could pretend 
to impose on people by talking of them when I return home. No, 
Rome is no place for me. Why -*- would yon believe it? when I 
asked to be taken to the horse-dealer's stables, to 'amuse myself 
by looking at their nags, my fellow took me to a filthy lane, the 
odour of which was insupportable, and into stables which might 
be compared to the Augean ones assigned to Hercules to cleanse* 
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TeH see I liaT« not forgotten sehool. There I saw soae eigkt or 
ten sach brutes as I never before beheld. I had a few trotted oat, 
for the fan of the thing, and, by Jove ! their action quite equalled 
their appearance. The breed has changed but little since the 
time of the ancients, for these horses are as like some of the bos 
rehevii I saw at the Vatican , the only thing I looked at there, as 
if the marble was copied from them. Great clumsy brutes , with 
heads like rams, heavy, and slow in their paces, and when put 
in a quick movement looking as if they were galloping after their 
own heads. I would not ride one of them on any consideration ; 
and when I said so, the fellows in the stable were mightily 
-offended. So here I am, like a fish out of water. At Ilorence 
Normanby lent me a clever nag of his every day» • He has a stable 
ihll of capital ones , so I got on very well ; but here what am I do? 
And I endure all this for a girl who refused to admit me when I 
called at her door. I guessed she was at home , though the ser- 
vant denied her ; and Eve minutes after I left the house I saw her 
carriage come to it^ and she and her mother step in and drive off. 
How unlike the Wellerby girls, who, the moment they espied 
me passing the window of their hotel » began kissing their hands, 
«iid beckoning me to come to them." 

*'The Wellerby girls, as you so unceremoniously designate 
llMm , are not remarkable for their reserve. Au eantraire , they 
seem to think that they have a right to seize on every immarried 
man of fortune who comes to Rome, and try their skill in engtsss- 
ing his attentions. I advise you, therefore, Fitawanen, to be- 
ware of man-traps set there." 

*' Thanks for your counsel, my dear fellow, bi^ I am an oid 
bird and not to be caught with chaff, and she most, indeed, be a 
sharp one who can take me in. Why the very reason this girl I arf 
80 cursedly in love with captivated me , was , that I saw from tlie 
first she did not take the slightest pains to please me. If she had, 
I am such a knowing chap that, ten to one, I would noit have 
taken such a desperate fancy to her. Tou don't knew, Siratfaefn 
what a deep hai^ I am." * 

''I confess I did not give you credit for being so mtich on four 
#urd." 
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^^Bntlais, iboi^; you sllbtild sde me when girls are doing 
all 'they can to catch me. I remain as cool as a encumber, by 
Jove I do I Geotradict them merely to show 'em I am not to be 
had, ftBd kugh when they talk sentiment. They '11 not make a 
fool of me, I can teli *em« Bnt this girl, she is quite another 
soft of thing. I <»niiot get h« o»t of niy head." 

*^Yonr heart, you mean; for in love, the head, it is said, 
has very Btle to do ha the matter." 

<'flead or heart, all I know is that I never before felt so m^ 
serabie in all my life. Ym may laugh , Stratliern , bnt bang me 
if it isn't true. What «an be jaaore vexatious than to be one's own 
master, with a large fortune , and yet not be able to gain posses- 
slob of tbe only thing I desire? I wbo have hitherto never had a 
single wish UDgratifled." 

"¥oar Wis^s, probably, have heretofore been eonfinedto 
piflMwes easily attained by wealth." 

"Yes, and I wish I had now no other, for it maddens me lo 
think that all my fortune would be unavailing to win the only girl 
I ever really cired about." 

«'With this conviction, abandon the ptifisuit, and turn your 
thoughts to other objects." 

''This is much more easily said tiian done, my good MloW. 
Why , I ean think of nothing else. She is always running in my 
head, jast as my beautiftil mare Fanny used to be before I was able 
to buy het. You '11 laugh at me when I teXL you , that for weeks I 
could hardly bring myself to look at any otiier horse , though the 
dealers were every day trying to tempt me vritii their primest nags ; 
and so wholly had I set my heart on having Fanny that I would 
have ^ven five. times the sum I paid for her, large as it was, 
tadter than mtthave her* CUiee I have set my mind on a thing I 
ean't bear being baulked, and people find this out, and take ad- 
vantage of ft." 

^Bttt) beiAg aiware of tlds, why do you not exercise some 
i»f8elf««onttn>f?" 

•^ThitlB^ talkorreaeonmysrifoatofi^tlwi^for, or«lse 
detennlne to pay only a Mt price for it. I^, Slradiem, lifo is too 
sbeit for those who have plenty of meney to deny tiiemselves any- 
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tlnag that it ctn pnrcliase. ThiB is my noiim , and tke ottly rale 
I follow." 

''I cannot compliment you on it, for it ia founded whoUyin 
aelfishnesa; and wealth was given ns for better purposes than mere 
self-indulgence. Think; Fitzwarren^ of all the good you might 
eflTect with a portion only of the money you expend for your per- 
sonal gratifications." 

''And do you not expend as large sums in yours? What is the 
difference 9 whether I spend my money on horses , hounds, and 
other pleasures, or, as you do, od pictures, statues, books, and 
such like? I can see none, and my motto is — every man to his 
foncy." 

''Tet the results are very different. By encouraging painters, 
sculptors, and literature, I advance the fine arts, and give employ- 
ment to those who have devoted their lives to the study of Uiem. 
This is highly advantageous to my country, and tends to promote 
its interests." 

''And do I not encourage the breed of horses and dogs, by 
giving enormous prices for them, and afford employment to 
grOoms, helpers, and keepers, by the large stud of nags in my 
stables? I can see no reason why my money is not as laudably 
expended as yours is, though in a different way; ay, and more so, 
for by mine I encourage the agricultural interest of England by 
increasing the demand for hay and corn , while your pictures, 
statues, and books consume none. What can you say to this, my 
good fellow? Have I not given you a pozer? I 'm no fool, I can tell 
you, and huve studied the matter more deeply than you think. 
What has old England ever been fiimous for? sud I to myself. 
For fine horses, racing, and sport, to be sure. What has ren- 
dered her superior to the whole worid? Why, her horses have. 
Well then, he who keeps the greatest nuinber of these noble 
animals, and encourages racing and hunting, is the truest patriot, 
and the best friend to the agricultural interest. Live and let- live, 
say I. i quarrel with no man's taste. Ton like pictures and 
statues — I don't; for every day I go out hunting or shooting in 
England I can see nature, which pleases me more than all the 
landscapes ever painted. Arelrown and yellow trees on canvass, 
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with dark glossy ground and ruiDed temples , and rivers half green 
and blue, to be compared to our fresh fields, fine old trees, com- 
fortable farm-houses , and glassy rivers? Can any statues be com-* 
pared to good flesh and blood? Not any that I ever saw. What 
can you say against this, Strathem? 

Strathem smiled at the triumphant air of Fitzwarren , but feel- 
ing how useless any of the arguments he could adduce would prove 
to change his opinion , he declined prolonging the argument , and 
left his friend master of the field. 

''Now Strathem was reckoned one of the cleverest fellows at 
college," said Lord Fitzwarren to himself as he walked to his hotel, 
" yet I had infinitely the best of the argument with him . I did not • 
leave him a word to say — no, not a single word. Hang me if! 
don't begin to speak in the House of Lords when I get back. I had 
no notion I had such a knack until I pozed Strathem. Yes , I '11 
make a figure in the house. Agricultural interest and agricultural 
distress are always popular words in a speech. They sound well, 
and read well in the papers. This will make me more liked than 
ever by the farmers, and render them doubly anxious to preserve 
the game and the foxes. By Jove ! it 's a famous notion. I won- 
der it never came into my head before. How pleasant it will be to 
have the house crying 'Hear ! ' 'Hear ! ' 'Hear ! ' as I come out with my 
opinions. 1 11 say, ' I have reflected long and deeply on the cause 
of distress in the country.' One must always take credit for having 
reflected long and deeply, though I dare be sworn the most of the 
lords have done so as little as I have. Then I '11 add, *I have studied 
the condition of other countries.' That sounds well ; but I won't 
add, ' by sleeping comfortably in my carriage while travelling, and 
living whpUy with the English abroad.' Yes, I '11 get up a speech, 
I 'm determined on It, and astonish the natives when I get back." 

The evening of that day Strathem met Miss Sydney and her 
mother at a small party given by LadyMonthermer, and, at his 
request, was presented to them. The rare beauty of the young 
lady attracted, and the calm sel^posses^on of her manner, so un- 
like those of the generality of the yoUng women he was accustomed 
to meet, impressed him greatly in her favour. Her mother, a 
mild and dignified wom^n, who still retained the traces of no 
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orcliiiuT beanly, 4iffer0d ffettiy fit^Mi tlie hvAaHdrfSeelilig 
miiroos around her, whose eiviliUes toWA»i»lMichelon of fertane 
mew somevhat too marked noC to leave reaiQ to doubt tfaair beiiig 
dictated l)y mero poUleoeaa. When Lord FUvwatren |«iatd tke 
party, Strathern observed that tbe coaBteaanoe of Miss Sydn^r 
assumed an air of dissatisfiietioii, wl^ch becaoieioereased viien, 
alter making his bow to the mistress of the house, he qoiekly 
approached her with extended hand , seeming wholly unmindM oi 
the propriety of first addressing her tnotiieff . ^o hand met his out- 
stretched one, and the coldness with which his animated saluta- 
tioos were returned might have checked Iheadvantes of a less bold 
man. Mrs. Sydney, whose presence he at length noticed, was 
scarcely less reserved in her reception of him than her beautiful 
daughter had been; nevertheless, he seemed determined to stay 
near them, addressing his conversation exolusively to the young 
lady. 

"I never was more surprised than when I learned that you had 
left Florence/' said Fitzwarren. 

'' I know not why you ^ould be so./' observed Hiss Sydney, 
with glacial coldness. 

*• ' You never told me you intended coming to Bomie/' 

'^Our acquaintance was so slight, that I saw no neeessityfw 
making you acquainted with our movements." 

''inbat was very ill-natured on your part. The moment, hew^ 
ever, I heard ypu were gone, I detecmfned on seeing Borne, 
also , and now that I am here I hope we shall meet every day." 

The yonng lady drew up her sniowy neek, and looked more 
disdainful than $^athern thou^ «o beautiful a face ooidd look* 
]||eanwhile several young girjb, and some no. longer yontWiil, 
w^re casting friendly i^oces at Fit^warrep, whose eyes were 
fixed on the only woman in the room who would have ahanned 
them, had she the power, and who was evidently much jamofied 
by his attention. 

'*! called at your door thia mon^ng," said FiUw(Hrre», '^and 
was very much disappointed at not finding youM hosne. To*- 
iftorrow I hc^M to he more fortunate." 

'«af y mother and I seldom receive mcfiuiig vtailors." 
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''Tdu wiH, Itrast, allow bk to be one ofthelew«jiQitlfl4* 
Pray do ; for I have someihtog to say which is of importaace." 

''You mast excuse me, my lord, and permit me to add » that 
you can hate no commamcaUott to make that can be of the least 
importance to me." 

"Why how can you tell nntil you know what it is? " 

"I am so totally uninterested in any communication coming 
from a person who is almost a stcanger to me , that I must revest 
you to eieuse my hearing it." 

Miss Sydney turned from her torjyieator, and began coAversing. 
in French with her mother. 

Strathera now ventured to address Mrs. Sydney, and his re* 
spectful manner, offering so strilung and agreeable a contrast to 
the free and easy one of Lord Fitzwarren , impressed her in hia 
favour, and induced her to listen with interest to his conversa* 
tion« They spoke of Rome, and the objects so worthy of atn 
tentioQ. which it contains. Mrs. Sydney's was a highly^cul-- 
tivatedmind, well prepared for the contemplation of the clasaio 
rains with which the Eternal City abounds, and for the study 
of the glorious works of art so calculated to charm a person of 
fine taste. In Strathem she found a scholar without pedan- 
try —• a fine gentleman in the true acceptation of the word, 
namely , a highly-bred and polite man , equally free from conceit 
or affectation, as from self~c<miplacency or familiarity, the be- 
setting sins of the young men of the present day. jlliss Sydney 
listened, rather than joined in the conversation, though it was 
evident she took a lively interest in it, and the few observations 
which she made evinced such a knowledge of the subject treated 
of, as led Strathem to judge very favourably of her intellect and 
fine taste. But even had she not spoken , hers was so eloqnent a 
countenance that he must have been a poor physiognomist who 
could look on its varying expres^on, while she listened to the 
conversation carrying on , without being convinced that hers was 
no ordinary mind. The daughter of such a mother, thought 
Strathern, could not be otherwise t|hn intellectual; and he was 
right , for Mrs. Sydney had assiduously cultivated the fertile mind 
of her lovely dau^ter , no less by bestowing on her the best eda- 
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cation, tkan by conversiDg with her, ever sitfM her girlhood , on 
topics selected for conyeyiDg instruction and instilling high prin- 
ciples. 

Left a widow while still in the prime of life , and in the posses- 
sion of personal attractions, and a dowry which, eyen had they 
been much less remarkable , might have insured her many suitors, 
Mrs. Sydney had devoted herself wholly to the care of her only 
child, andy true to the memory of a husband fondly beloved and 
deeply lamented , declined ever giving him a successor in her af- 
ftctions. Her child was all to her, and the happiness she could 
no longer hope to obtain for herself on earth she looked forward to 
see her daughter enjoy when grown to womanhood , and consigned 
to a husband worthy of her. And well did Louisa Sydney repays 
her doting mother's care, and return her affection. It was, in 
truth, a pleasant sight to behold the mother and daughter together. 
The one still fair, touched, but not faded, by sorrow, which, 
more than time , had given that grave cast to a countenance so de- 
licately feminine that without it she might still have rivalled many 
a matronly belle of her circle who had not ceased to achieve con- 
quests. The style of dress, too, adopted by Mrs. Sydney, if it. 
made her not look older than she actually was, at least added to 
the general character of grave dignity which marked her ap~ 
pearance. Louisa Sydney resembled her mother greatly. Above 
the middle height, she was exquisitely formed, and so graceful 
were all her movements that they lent a new charm to her beautiful 
figure. Her face was of that regular oval so seldom seen but in the 
works of the ancients, and her features, small and perfect, ac- 
quired additional beauty from her fiiir and transparent compleiion, 
and the rich colour of her lips. Her eyes were of a deep blue, 
with snowy lids, fringed with silken lashes dark as the strai^^t 
and well-defined brows that spanned them, and made her forehead 
appear still more white; her bright brown hair was divided a la 
Madonna on her temples, and bound around her small and finely- 
shaped head. Her arms, hands, and feet were faultless, and 
she presented one of those^are and happy examples of perfect 
beauty, without any portion of the insipidity often said to apper- 
tain to it. 
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It is not Vo b«;woD€fered at that witb such charms Louisa Sy&«> 
ney was an object of universal attraction Wherever she moved ; biit» 
unlike the generality of acknowledged beauties , she appeared as 
uneonsetous of her superiority as of the effects it produced on 
others. This very nonsnal unconsciousness, while it precluded 
vanity, rendered her less indulgent to the admirers attracted by 
her charms, and when finding they continued their unwelcomed at- 
tentions, notwithstanding the discouragement on her part, theii^ 
was a coldpess almost amounting to sternness in her manner of 
repelling their troublesome assiduities. 

•*I fear your admirers will accuse you of rudeness, my dear 
cbild,^' would Mrs. Sydney say to her daughter. 

'* As long as they cannot accuse me of encouraging their ad- 
dresses, I shall not care; but really, dearest mother, they seem 
to presume on our unprotected situation , by the continuance of 
attentions which they cannot avoid seeing are disagreeable to me, 
and appear so confident that they must please me , that I cannot 
resist showing them how great is their error." 

'< I think, dearest, you might check their advances without be- 
traying any petulance." 

^ ' And so I endeavour to do , but some of these men are so vain 
and confident of .their claims to command success, that they pro- 
voke me into a sentimenti very nearly approaching to anger ; and 
I have not yet acquired sufficient self-control to suppress its 
symptoms." 

Stratheni left the party atLadyMonthermer's, thinking more 
of Iffiss Sydney than he had ever previously done of any woman, 
and wondering how Lord Fitzwarren could imagine that so refined 
and gifted a being cotild be pleased with his attentions. While he 
sat at breakfast the next morning, perusing the IHario MRwna 
Lord Alexander Beaulien entered. «^ Do you know, my dear 
ttnithern," said he, after some desultory conversaUon , **thatl 
am half disposed to turn my thoughts towards the heiress. I hear 
she has a very large fortune , and to a eadet d$famiUe such a wife 
would be very acceptable. The girl is, I must admit, remarkably 
beaatifld, which is another advantage , for it would preclude any 
Strathem. 4 
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<»f the spiteftil remarks so preralent in oar eUpiss at home vheo a 
man marries an heiress/' 

**To whom do yoa allude?" asked Strathem, wholly forget- 
fol of the fact of Miss Sydney being one, so Httie importance did 
he attadh to that circumstance which has so great an inQuence 
with the generality of men. 

'* To Miss Sydney , to be sure/' replied Lord Alexander Beau- 
lieu. *'She evidently discourages the attentions of Fitzwarren, 
which cannot be wondered at, for poor Fitz, though a devilish 
good sort of fellow, is more fit for his club than for a drawing* 
room, and more capable of winning the brush at a fox-chase than 
the heart of a young and lovely girl like the one in question , and, 
moreover, an heiress." 

"Miss Sydney is certainly a very superior person ," observed 
Strathern , '* and I agree with you that our friend does not appear 
to have much chance of making himself acceptable to her.'* 

"I did not pay her any attention last night," resumed Beau- 
lieu , assuming a careless air , *' for I thought it best to let her see 
the empressement with which all the other English girls have ac- 
cepted my civilities. Nothing raises a man so much in the estima- 
tion of women as to see him made a tass of by their own sex , and 
we certainly have here at present girls who are willing to flirt even 
with a younger brother rather than not flirt at all. She must have 
seen last night how recherckS I am , and that must have made a 
favourable impression. Yes, I will think of it, and, though a 
French philosopher has said that marriage may be sometimes con- 
venient, but is never delightful, a truth which so many of our 
Benedicts at home admit, I would not hesitate to gulp down the 
pill provided it is well gilded." 

Strathern could have found it in his heart to have knocked the 
coxcomb down , while , contemplating his image in a large mirror 
and arranging his hair, this speech was uttered , so indignant did 
he feel that Miss Sydney could be thus lightiy spoken of. In a few 
minutes after Lord Fitzwarren entered the room. 

"Well 4 Fitz, how goes on your love affair?" demanded Lord 
Alexander Beaulieu , a supercilious smile playing over his face. 

"Hang me if I know what to make of the girl!" replied Lord 
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ntxwtawn, ** She wad positively unciTil to me last night , vasii't , 
she Strathern? and yet I cannot get her ont of my head. I feei 
Ahont her jost as I used to do abont horses — the more wicked and 
shy they were the fonder I was of them* There was Fanny, always 
shying, kicking, and plunging — threw me twice ^ and nearly 
broke my leg , yet I couldn't bear to sell her , and liked her all the 
better for her defects* So it is with this girl , the more proud and 
insolent she is , the more infotuated I am about her , and hang me 
if I can help it." 

'<The mother seems as stately and reserved as the daughter," 
observed Lord Alexander Beaulieu. 

"Who cares about the mother?*' said Fitzwarren* **One 
doesn't want to marry her." 

* * What jointure has she ? ** asked Lord Alexander^ 

<*Are you thinking of proposing to her?" said Fitzwarren. 
*' Only think, Strathern, having Axy Beaulieu for a father4n-law« 
By Jove, it would be capital fun! Well, you shall have my sup« 
port, I promise you, and reaUy, now that I reflect on it, the widow 
is still a devilish fine woman , and does not look above six And 
thirty." 

"What say you to marrying her yourself, Fitz, when the 
daughter rejects you , for reject yon I am positive she will." , 

"I '11 bet you a cool hundred she doesn't*" 

"Make it five, and I '11 take you." 

"Done, five let it be." 

"Yes, but mind you must regularly pop the question^ No 
bubble bet — for it you don't propose, she can't refuse." 

"What a knowing hand Axy is. Always suspicious, always 
afraid of being done." 

Strathern arose, rang for his carriage, and, disgusted with 
both his «oi-i2wa»< friends, left them, and proceeded to visit the 
atelier of an English sculptor engaged in a work for him. On 
entering, the first persons he met were Mrs. Sydney and her 
daughter ; and the dignified and graceful demeanour of both ladies 
made him feel still more indignant towards the two men he had so 
lately heard calculating^ nay^ betting, on the chance of being ac- 
cepted 4S the.husbend of one, and jesting on |he subject of the 
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bthw; The mild and tmiable greeting of die mother van 'mora 
coogenid to his feeKoga than the cold and reserved recognition ac*« 
eorded to him by the danghler. This reserve operated as a ehedk 
to prevent his endeavonriag to make hfms^ agreeable to the 
yomg lady, so he adckessed his conversation (^efiy to her mother ^ 
and was rewarded by Mrs. Sydney's listeniDg with interesi to hos 
opinions on art, and eipressing her eoineidence wiUi most of them. 
liiMty Wellepby and her daoghters soon after entered the studio. 

'' Well met , Mrs. Sydney ," said the former. ^* We have just 
left onr car^ and a note at yonr door, to reqoest you and Miss 
Sydney to come to us to-morrow evening." 

The invitation aec^ed*, Lady Wellerby turned to Strafthern, 
and exclaimed, 

'* Ah ! triiant , so I have cad|^fat yon at last. Where imveyoa 
been hiding yourself? We have been to all the artists to admire 
the beautiful works they are executing for you , and came here to 
look at ^e Nymph; do pray, Mtv Gibson, let roe see it." 

^ From the moment that the statue was uncovered. Lady WeK 
leiby and her daughters were loud in their praises of it. ''Beauti* 
ful!" "Exquisite!" "Charming!" "So graceful!" "So angi- 
nal!-' were Uttered alternately by these ladies, wh^e Sfrs. Sydney 
and her daughter stood in mute admiration , much more flattering 
to the sculptor, as well as to the owner of the statue, than the 
affected enthusiasm displayed by the others." 

"It is indeed admirable," said Mrs. Sydney, after a long 
pauses '*Tes," murmured her lovely daughter, and Strathern 
felt that never before had he heard that monosyllable so sweetly 
pcoBoaiiced. 

"Ah! Mr. Gibson, I see you have profited by omr firequenl 
fisits to your studio," said Lady Wellerby. 

The sculptor looked puaaled, and began to express] his igno^ 
t«nce*^ her ladysbfp^s precise meaning. 

"Doni deny it; I am not at all displeased. Tou ^d quito 
right ; there is nothing l&e having nature to eopy from." 

" I reotty do not comprehend your lady^p." 

"Why Mis as plain aspossible that my daughter, Lady Ottvia 
liB fhniehed i mod<d, and realised your beau id$al for this 
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diannfaig N^rmph. if; fe as Jike as possible » fhe same turn of Umt 
head, the unaffected ease of the attitude, the ei^masion id 
•oaotenaoee, and, Aote all, the exact fesembknoe of the face 
and bast — * jes , it is the very image. I appeal to Mr. Stratheni^ 
Pon't you think the likeness striking?"^ 

'* I cannot say it ocenrred tome," replied Strathom, 

"Nor to me," observed Lady Sophia Wellerby. "Why, OUvi* 
has a long thin face, and a — " 

"I beg I may not be made the subject of your personal re-* 
marks," said the Lady Olivia, blushing with anger at the evident 
intention of her sister to depreciate herMtractions, but feeling no 
sbame at her mother's folly in making, or rather in affecting to 
make, the discovery of the likeness, where not a trace could bo 
really found. 

'* Olivia is so free from vanity that she shrinks from ai)y thing 
that may be construed into a compliment ," whispered Lady WeK 
lerby to Strathem and Mrs. Sydney, "but really it is strange,'' 
continued she aloud, ' * that in all thet works executed for Mr. Stra^ 
them I can trace a remarkable likeness to both my girls, and, 
although the sculptors deny having had the intention of tdung 
them for models , I nevertheless cannot divest myself of the notion 
that, seeing them so frequently in their studios, they may have, 
perhaps involuntarily, copied if not all , at least a considerable 
portion of their works from my daughters. The arms and hands 
of Mr. Westmacott's charming statue appear really to be fac 
similes of Sophia's, and the head strikingly resembles Olivia." 

Lord Fitz warren now entered the atelier^ bluntly saying he 
only came in because he saw Strathem's carriage at the door , and» 
not knowing what to do with himself, wished to be told where 
to go. 

*' You are come in time to decide whether I am right or wrong 
In asserting that this statue bears a strong resemblance to Lady 
Olivia," said Lady Wellerby. 

"Lady Olivia!" exclaimed FItzwierrea. '^Not4he slightest — 
not the least; no more like than my mare Fanny is to TaglionH 
botiington's fffrottrite mare. TMs staiae look* Mhe a i«gular 
thorough-hfed creatora -- snu^ bone, bigheonditiOB, fine head; 
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wdl put on; and Lady Olivia's head is large, and she is ewe^ 
necked, and-*" 

<* Reserve your comparisons for the stables, or horse dealer's 
yard, my dear Fitzwarren," said Strathem, interroptiof;; the catft* 
logoe of defects which he felt certain his friend was about to utter^ 
and pitying the evident dismay of the poor girl on whom her mo- 
ther's folly was about to draw this punishment. 

' * By Jove ! I wish I had brought some of my favourite horseft 
here ," resumed Fitzwarren , nothing embarrassed at the timely 
interruption to his former rude speech. **I should like of all 
things to have them copied in marble by this gentleman," turning 
round and nodding to Mr. Gibson. ''Hang me if I shouldn't like 
to build a large gallery at my place, and have my favourite horses 
in marble ranged down each side of it, with my stud>grooms, in 
their stable dress, standing near them, and my dogs too. It 
would please me much more than the gallery my grandfather built 
and filled with statues , some ofihem patched and mended, which 
he gave a mint of money for at Rome." 

''You are a perfect original, Lord Fitzwarren," lisped the Lady 
fiophia Wellerby with a most winning smile. 

"And you a good copy," was the blunt answer. 

*' Of whom, or of what?" asked the young lady; but luckily 
before an answer could be given , and the chances were that it 
would not be a flattering one, Mrs. Sydney and her daughter 
moved to depart , and Lord Fitzwarren rushed to offer his assist- 
ance to hand them to their carriage. Strathern , however^ was 
before him, and while he gave his arm to Mrs. Sydney, he over- 
heard her lovely daughter decline the offered one of Fitzwarren. 

"What have I done that you are always so uncivil to me?*^ 
3aid the peer. 

"If you think me uncivil why offer your attentions?" replied 
the young lady. 

"Because I can't help it," said he; "but do tell me why yoa 
are uncivil?" 

^<I will be as unceremonious as yourself, and confess that I 
Irish to discourage attentions that are disagreeable to me." 
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"But tell ine, do for God sake, how I can make myself less 
disagreeable to you?" 

••By avoiding me ; ** and here further parley was prevented by 
Ihe young lady entering her carriage , into which Strathern had 
just handed her mother, and Fitzwarren, with a most ruefnl 
countenance , was left looking after the vehicle as it drove off, s6 
engrossed by reflections on his slight^d passion , that Strathera 
had thrice slapped him on the shoulder ere he was aroused front 
his reverie. 

••Yes/* said he, ♦* I begin to think that AxyBeaulien will win 
my five hundred if I pop the question , for I never saw a girl so 
obstinate and ill-natured. I wish I could get her out of my head, 
but, hang me! the more I try the less I succeed. Here comes 
that fellow , Beaulieu. Don't tell him that my chance looks so 
bad, for he 'd crow over me. I must try to get up another bet with 
bim as a hedge; but he 's such a knowing one that I must look 
sharp, or he will take me in." 



CHAPTER V* 

O , sympathy ! thou choicest girt of Heaven « 

The bond to knit true hearts, in mercy given ^ 

To soothe the ills that e'er on mortals wait, 

And yield a balm for all the ills of fate. 

Without thee what is life ? A dreary waste 

"Where only brief and empty joys we taste; 

Still pining some companion soul to find 

With tastes harmonious and congenial mind, 

Where thought meets thought, as e'en in mirrors we 

Beflected back our own resemlslance see. 

** I JLIKB Mr. Strathern exceedingly," observed Mrs. Sydney i» 
her daughter, as they sat together in her drawing-room after din- 
ner on the day that they had met our hero at the studio of 
Hr.^ribsoD. 

**Yes, he appears agreeable and well bred," was the reply* 
•' ^Nevertheless, after what Lord Alexander Beaulieu said about his 
fancying that every unmarried woman who is only commonly civi( 
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kn designs on Um, 1 eoofess I feelnddcsifttoateiaifllertoliis 
vanity by evinciDg any wish of cultivating his acquaiotaaee." 

''^ Beware, my 4ear Louisa, of betraying a pertinacitjia avoid- 
ing it," said Mrs. Sydney, ' ' for that would be almost as fl«tteri«f 
to a vain man as if yon showed a desire to know him. 9u( ao^ 
withstanding Lord Alexander Beaulien's report, I am not disposed 
to think Mr. Strathem a vain man. Handsome men are rarely so, 
imd you must admit that he is remarkably good-lo<Aiog." 

**Yes, he is well enough," replied Miss Sydney. 

^*WeU enough! Why, my dear child, that is just the term 
one would apply to Lord Alexander Beaulieu's looks, but it surely 
is not the one to designate so distinguished and handsome a man as 
Mr. Strathern." 

**He does not strike me as being so remarkably handsome," 
observed the fair Louisa, but a blush which rose to her cheek might 
faave betrayed, had her mother noticed it, her consciousness of 
being disingenuous for the first time in her life. 
^ '* I see you are prejudiced against him, my child," said the 
unsuspicious mother, *<and I am sorry that yQU allow yourself to 
be so. Do not take for granted all that you hear reported in society. 
You know not the misrepresentations — sometimes unintentional, 
and more frequently the reverse — made by persons to influence 
others against those of whom they are envious, or to whom they 
entertain a dislike." 

**But surely Lord Alexander Beaulieu would not be guilty of 
the meanness of telling a falsehood, and he positively did assert 
that Mr. Strathern believed every woman who said a civil word to be 
in love with him." 

'* There are some persons, and I am inclined to think that Lord 
Alexander Beaulieu is among the number, who are prone»to colour 
ehefr impressions so highly that they state for fact that whidi they 
^akf suspect. I have heard him more than once describe soane of 
Ids acquaintances knovra to me so differently from, what they realty 
are , that I should be very cautious how I accorded credeaee tc^Us 
leports." 

« Le«llsa Sydney was not sorry to hea^ h^r mother, for whos6 
judgment she entertained a great respect, thtow doaJMs oa Um 
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trath c^Leid jUen&der Beaiiilieii*s Bfaiement, for it was paSnfiil to 
Iwr to think tb«t a man who seemtd in every other respect so sap6* 
rior, should hafe the uopardoaahle vanity iscribed to him by his 
soi^disant ttiend — a vanity, above all others, the least likely to 
find ftvomr in the eyes of a high-minded woman of delicacy. She 
however, made no farther remark , and Mrs. Sydney let the sub- 
jertdrop. 

At Lady Wellerby's, the next eVening, Strathem met Mrs. and 
Miss Sydney, and again devoted the greater portion of the evening 
to conversing with them« His admiration for Louisa increased 
every hoiir , but had he not been attracted towards ker , the charm 
of her mother's conversation would have led him to prefer her so^ 
ciety to that f f any other woman in Rome , while she , finding him 
t^ most rational and agreeable man in their circle, was f^lad to 
egeape the trite and common-place chat of (he other young men b} 
coDTorsing with him . 

With the generality of the English ladieS thenin the Eternal 
City, Mrs. Sydney had bat little fffm^lfay. They, for the greater 
part, consisted of match-making mothers, looking out for rich 
bachelors, in the hope of converting them into Benedicts — wo^ 
mett of fashion , whose pursnits and occupations were so precisely 
the same in Rome as in London, that it seemed unaccountable wh^ 
they should have journeyed so far to follow the same routine of 
crowded 9oir6es and nightly rubbers of whist as at home. Other 
ladies Uiere were whose amusements were even of a less innoeeni 
naliire. Women whose sole pleasure consisted in being admired, 
and in exciting the envy of rival helle$. Their flirtations farni^ed 
topics to the ill-natured portion of the society in which they moved, 
•od speculations as to the extent to which these flirtations were car^ 
tied. How would they , thoughtless and imprudent as they were, 
have shrunk with dismay could they but have heard even a ten A 
part of the scandalous suspicions and injurious assertions to which 
the levity of their conduct gave rise ! — but they heard only the in« 
8idiou» flatteries of their artful admirers, who, bent on .exhibiting 
thiem as their conquests, cared little how the reputations of those 
ladies to whom they paid such marked attentions suffered, provided 
their own -vwity was graUfied by the display of their triumphs^ 
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Sometimes a diversity was afforded hj the presence of Rossiaii 
nobles, with unprononnceable names, and fair vives sparkling 
in jewels, greatly enjoying the temporary liberty accorded to them 
by their paternal sovereign, who likes his subjects so well that he 
seldom permits them to be long absent from his sight* It was 
pleasant to see them basking in the sunshine of Italy, enjoying it 
as only the inhabitants of the cold region whence they came can„ 
but always taking care to assure those with whom they conversed, 
that Russia was by no means a bad climate , and that the Emperor 
was, as every faithful subject is in duty bound to think, the per- 
fection of human nature. Germans, too, mingled in the crowd 
of strangers sojourning at Rome, andmi^^t easily be recognised 
by the gravity and earnestness which characterises that thinking 
people. They examined and reflected on all the objects most 
worthy of attention, and lived more in the past than the actual 
present. They were much prone to refer at night to the sights 
that had most interested them during the giro's of the day, their 
imaginations being filled with the thoughts they awakened. But 
Ihey found few of any other nation ready to converse with them on 
such topics, all allusion to antiquity being, by fashionable society 
at Rome, voted a bore, and those who talked of it soon were 
avoided. The Parisian visitants at Rome were as well-dressed 
and as lively as if in their own gay capital — setting the modes to 
the rest of the beau monde , and fully conscious of the importance 
of a toilette sans reproche* A bas bleu might sometimes be seen 
who bestowed on the inane circle of haut ton the knowledge ac* 
quired from her laquais de place or guide-book; and groups 
might be met of the most estimable, though not the most agree- 
able, portion of the society, the unsophisticated wives and 
daughters of English country gentiemen , tempted to roam by the 
supercilious airs assumed over them in theur own rural neigh- 
bourhoods by the travelled lords and ladies, who prated about 
lUly as familiarly as if they talked of the next village in their own 
county, and appeared to despise those who had not seen it; 

Mrs. Sydney could sometimes scarcely forbear a smile , as she 
beheld some large and unwieldy matron, dressed in the obsolete 
mode of three years gone by, linked to the arm of a husband «& 
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ebese as herself, his shining hald head encircled by a few stray 
locks of silvery hue, and his deeply-coloured red cheeks protm-* 
ding from his snowy cravat — reminding one of a lobster in its shell 
served on a damask napkin — shouldering their way to the 
mistress of ihefSte , followed by their daughters , likewise linked 
arm-in-arm, all and each evidently alarmed and embarrassed. 

In such an incongruous society, it was no wonder that Mrs* 
Sydney was glad to And a well-educated and refined man like 
Strathern , with whom she could converse of the sights seen in 
the morning, or those to be visited on the morrow. 

And now Strathern asked and obtained permission to call on 
her» and sometimes to accompany her in her tour of sights-seeing, 
and glad was he to observe that by degrees the reserve of Miss 
Sydney, amounting on their first acquaintance almost to avoid-^ 
ance , wore off, and she would take a part in the conversation, 
revealing while she did so a very superior mind, in the cultiva- 
tion of which nothing that could inform, strengthen, or enlighten 
it had been neglected. But though her reserve diminished, her 
manner towards Strathern was widely different from that of the 
other unmarried ladies of his acquaintance, and the most vain 
man must have owned that it held out little encouragement for his 
paying more marked attention. The pleasure he found in a 
society so congenial to his taste as that of Mrs. Sydney and her 
lovely daughter , was often alloyed by the presence of Lord Fit»» 
warren, who, despite of all the coldness of the mother and un- 
disguised dislike of the daughter, continued to obtrude himself 
upon them whenever an opportunity offered. He haunted their 
paths, foUowing them in all their giro's ^ and hovering near them 
at every evening party with a pertinacity most annoying to them 
both , and equally so to Strathern. In vain did the latter remon- 
strate on the impropriety of continuing attentions evidently un- 
welcome to the object of them.^ Fitzwarren would say in answer 
to such representations, 

*' Faint heart never won fair lady. Who knows but in time I 
may conquer her repugnance, and only think what a triumph it 
would be to me if I were at once to carry off this fair prize and win 
Axy Beaulieu's five hundred into the bargain ! " 
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" Be assured yon vfll do neither , Fttiwarren , and I , as yMf 

fHend, tdlyouso." 

^'Hasfihe anthorked yon to make tills oommnnieatiott?" 

*^No; I cannot say she has.'' 

*' Then hov do yon know that I haire no chance?" 

*^ I judge so from her erident avoidance of you, which you al9« 
must have observed.** 

*'That goes for nothing. One must never mind woman's 
frowns or coldness; both are often only assumed, and many of 
the sex have been known to smile on those they least care for , and 
frown on those to whom they are not indiiferent. Women are like 
horses, you never can tell what to make of them. Why, I haT« 
had nags that wonid prick up their ears and look vicious whenever 
I approached them, yet they never attempted to kick or bite me^ 
while they looked as mild as lambs when strangers entered the 
Stable , but nevertheless tried to injure them. Such may be the 
ease with this girl." 

' *a think you are mistaken in this instance , Fitzwarren , and 
that you have no right to annoy Miss Sydney." 

** Annoy her ! Why, what woman was ever annoyed by sl^eing 
a man desperately in love with her? Ah ! you don't know the sex 
as well as I do, Strathern ; if you did you would think diflrerentiy." 

^' My knowledge of women of refined minds and habits, «id 
Mrs. and Miss Sydney are surely among the most distinguished of 
tills class, enables me to judge that the line of conduct yon pursue 
in tormenting a young lady who has never, even by your own 
showing, vouchsafed yon the least encouragement, is not cal- 
enlated to elevate you in her estimation , or in that of those who 
Witness it." 

^^But why should not Miss Sydney be as civil to me as to 
you?" 

* * Because I have never presumed to pay her any more marked 
attention than that respectful courtesy which is due from every 
weB-^bred man to a woman . " • 

*^ That is, you are not in love with her, and I am." 
* Strathern felt the blood mount to bis cheek at this observatfon, 
for he was already conscious that Miss Sy^ey had excited in Jiis 



IiKastaa interest nevef previooslj eKperienced bj him for «Dy of 
her sex. He was glad that Fitzwarren had not noticed his mo- 
meBtary embarrassment, and he again essayed to convince his 
ebtme friend of the impropriety of continuing a porsnit that coiild 
lead only to disappointment. 

'^Bat/' interrupted Fitzwarren, ''had you, like me,'falIeQ 
in loYO with Miss Sydney, what would yon have done?" 

'*! would have confined myself to a distant and respectful 
manner towards her, until I had so far cultivated her acquaint- 
ance as to be enabled to judge from her behaviour to me whether 
any more marked attentions on my part wocdd or would' not be 
acceptable." 

*' And so give some other fellow the time to step in and cut yon 
out. No, no, lam not such a fool. Consider, also, that be- 
sides my Kking the girl, which I really do, I have five hundred 
pounds at stake." 

'*To name such a consideration with reference to Miss Sydney 
is really unworthy, and to have made or accepted a wager on such, 
a subject is still more so.*' 

'' You have your notions on this point , and I have mine ," said 
Fitzwarren, half offended with his friend, and, turning on his 
heel , he left him , affecting to show his indifference to his advice 
by hamming a tune. 

' ' Yes," said Stratbem , when he found himself alone , '* this 
lovdy ^rl has made so deep an in^ression on my heart that if she 
rqects its homage it will be long, if ever, before I recover the 
happy freedom I enjoyed before I knew her. And yet what is the 
happiness of freedom in comparison with the love of such i^ 
woman, ctMiId I but hope to win her? But her reserve, her 
ec^dness, do they not prove her more than indifference to me? 
It is trve she has gradually become less cold, less reserved ; never- 
Ihelete, however closely I may scrutiBize her manner towards 
Be, I cannot flatter myself into the belief that I stand higher in 
her eaymationithatt any other of the herd of admirers who hover 
aroand ker , unless it be Fitzwarren, for whom I see she enter- 
tiiniui punitive didike. Could I buthope to conciliate htt regard,. 
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to vanqiiisb that stately resenre, which, thongb dimididied, still 
80 often chills me , how happy should I be." 

^ Urged on by this hope, Strathern left nothing nndone to 
please both mother and daughter, yet carefully avoiding to reyeal 
the deep interest he felt in the success of his efforts, until assured 
that an avowal of his sentiments would not be ill received. He 
hoped much , but he feared more, and though in him was exem- 
plified the truth of the verse — . 

'* None without hope e*er lov'd the brightest fair. 
For love will hope where reason would despair " — 

yet so timid was he , as all true lovers are , that he mistrusted his 
own good qualities, both personal and mental, being worthy to 
secure for him the prize he sought. 

Society at Rome is so constituted that the members of that 
called, par excellence , la plus haute ^ are in the daily and nightly 
habit of meeting. They encounter each other in the Vatican , St. 
Peter's, the artists' studios, on the Monte Pincio, and in the 
Villa Borghes^. These frequent encounters , after some lapse of 
time , tend to establish a footing of familiarity that it would take 
an acquaintance of years to bring about in London , where so 
many different cliques exist, each and all with their separate and 
united claims on the attention of their votaries. 

Strathern blessed the chances thus afforded him of constantly 
meeting the object of his passion , while he deplored the oppor- 
tunity furnished also to others to obtrude their attentions on her. 
Lord Alexander Beaulieu was as unremitting, though less offen- 
sive in the mode of evincing his admiration of Miss Sydney, as 
was Lord Fitzwarren . Better versed in les MensSances du mondef 
and in his knowledge of women, he did not persecute Miss Sydney 
by his engrossing attention , nor qffleker his aim in seeking her 
society. When questioned by Fitzwarreu as to the motive which 
drew him so often near that young lady, he would laughingly de- 
clare that he only went for the purpose of watching his chance of 
winning the wager of five hundred. Strathern was too quidt^ 
sighted to be imposed on by this excuse, made in his presencet 
for he saw that Lord Alexander was exerting every art with which 
kis savoirfaire furnished him 9 to captivate Miss Sydney, bathitf 
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«9^diiities created as little alarm in the heart of the lover as they 
did interest in that of the lady to whom they were addressed. The 
same high sense of the perfections of the fair Louisa which led 
Strathern to doubt the possibility of his own worthiness to win 
her, made him feel certain that the worldly-minded and com- 
mon-place Lord Alexander Beaulieu was not a rival to be dreaded. 
But Lord Alexander had none of the diffidence that ever attends 
true love , and marks real merit. His perseverance , however, 
in vain attempts to render himself agreeable to Miss Sydney onl3[ 
served to increase her coldness towards him , while his not ha- 
ving yet made her an offer of his hand precladed her from posi- 
tively dismissing him from the train of suitors , which , like thosd 
of the famed Penelope, increased daily, lured on less by her 
charms than by the fortune which she was reputed to possess. The 
extent of this train greatly mortified the spinsters of her acquaint- 
ance and their mammas , and excited in their breasts no slight 
degree of envy and dislike towards the lovely and amiable girl, 
who would gladly have dispensed with attentions absolutely irk- 
some to her, and which her good sense taught her to estimate at 
their just value. 

**I am sure I cannot see what the men find to admire in Miss 
Sydney," would the Lady Sophia Wellerby exclaim to her mother 
and sister. 

*' Nor I neither," was sure to be the response of Lady Olivia. 

'* She is very insipid , in my opinion , and there is no decided 
character in her beauty/' would Lady Sophia observe. 

*' I have no patience with that modem Nimrod , Lord Fitzwar^ 
ren, who follows her like her shadow, although she vouchsafes 
not to notice his presence except by a disdainful glance," the- Lady 
Olivia would remark. 

^* You ibrget that Miss Sydney Is an heiress, and that circum- 
stance is quite sufficient to explain the homage she receives. Those 
who may not be much struck with her beatix yeux find those of 
her cassette irresistible, and were she less good looking than she 
is she would be certain of having an equal number of admirers," 
put io their lady mother* 
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— cannot be suspected of merceavy motives." 

'^No; nor Lord Fitzwarren, wbo has so laige a fortane that he 
cannot require hers," replied Lady Olivia. 

** Don't imagine that because men are rich they are less desi-t 
^us to mate them vith rich wives," would Lady Wellerby dKerve. 
*^ Money desires to beget money, and there is no man, whatever 
bis wealth may l>e , who does noX wish to see it increased." 

**Then, look at Lord AleianderSeauIieu; he, too, is paying 
bis court to the heiress?" 

«( Poor fellow ! probably his poverty rather than his toiU eoa* 
Mttts," and the Lady Olivia deq>ly sighed at the recollection of 
certain pressures of the hand given by the said Lord Alexander, 
some five or six years before , when she had better grounds for the 
pretensions, still maintained, of a beauty than at present, and 
when her ladyship was but little disposed to throw away her time 
on a younger son , scantily provided with the goods of fortune. 

** Oh ! it 's all fair for younger sons to look out for rich wives, 
end for portionless girls to endeavour to wed men of fortune," 
would the mercenary mother say; an opinion which, had due weight 
and influence with her daughters ^ whose anxiety to act up to her 
potions on this point, led them to adopt a line of conduct in reality 
well calculated to d.efeat the end it sought to achieve. 

*' I foresee," said Lady Wellerby, one morning when her 
temper, soured by her losses at the card-table the preceding even- 
ing, was more than usually irritable, '* that this Roman campaign 
of ours will be followed by no better results than our winters at 
Paris and Naples, and our summer at the Baths of Lucca. Your 
lither is as sulky as possible, and swears he will never come abroad 
again. I lose night after night to that odious Lady Ifeleombe, 
or that hateful Mrs. Manvers Royston, wo never foil to remind me 
of the amount of my debts to them until they are paid ; and because 
j asked Lord Wellerby to make me an advance on my next year's 
[pin-money, he absolutely stormed* If you girls could only manage 
to secure husbands, our end in coming abroad would be acoon-* 
plished, and your father would be less vexed at the expense we 
have incurred." 
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*^B«t what can we do , Mamma?" demanded lady Sophia, in, 
a tone half angry, half plaintive. 

. "Yes, what arc we to do, or, rather, what have we left un- 
done?" exclaimed Lady Olivia. 

^ ' * Have I not been sentimental with Mr. Strathern, and sprightly 
with Lord Fitzwarren , until tired beyond measure by enacting 
both r6le$f " resumed Lady Sophia. 

* < And I ," said her sister, * * have I not talked of antiques? To^ 
enable me to do which , I have bored myself with poring over Hea-. 
ven only knows how many musty old tonnes, and learned by rote 
half the guide-books; and yetMr. Strathern takes no more interest 
in my erudite conversation than in my sister's sentimentalities." 

"And have I not listened to Lord Fitzwarrea's details of his 
stud , and the superior management of it, with episodes of. his fa-» 
vourite mare Fanny, until I have made myself ill by my endeavours 
to suppress the yawns he excited , and yet what has all this pro- 
duced?" 

"Do not despair; it may yet accomplish some end," said the 
wily mother. *■ ' I have observed with regret that ever since you 
discovered that he is wholly engrossed by that insipid girl, Miss 
Sydney, you have grown cold and careless towards him. This is 
bad policy, very bad policy indeed. You should, au contraire^ 
affect to believe him on the point of marriage with the heiress , by 
which nue any of this attentions or flatteries you exercise towards 
him will appear so perfectly disinterested that he cannot suspect a 
motive, and will feel a friendly disposition for you; and when he 
is refused by Miss Sydney , as he surely will be , who knows but 
he may turn for consolation to one of you. I have seen such things 
happen, by good management, that this would not at all surprise 
me, so mind what you are about^ and don't despair. Another 
counsel I have to give you is , always praise Miss Sydney in his 
presence. This will disarm him still more of suspicion , for weak 
men, and he is one, are always suspicious; whereas any ill-na- 
tured comments on her person (and I heard you both indulge in 
some a few evenings ago with the Oswald girls) will make you ap- 
pear envious and jealous, and cause him to dislike you." 

"But , indeed, Mamma , it is scarcely possible to have sufii- 

Strathern. 5 
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cient self-control to praise the looks of a person whom we think by 
no means handsome." 

"Stuff, nonsense? Don't we every day commend what we 
really disapprove , and vice versa? Am I not compelled to tell 
Lady Alice Dunnington that her dull dinners and ennuyeuses soi'^ 
rees are charming, and to thank the deaf and stammering Prince 
of Hesselwitzer for the honour and pleasure his company has af- 
forded us , when I am almost exhausted by the infliction. If per- 
sons living in the beau monde are obliged to have recourse to this 
frequent exercise of self-control , demanded by biensSanee, and 
practised by every one in a certain circle, without the hope of any 
greater reward than being considered bien elevS et aimable, surely, 
when so great a prize as a rich and noble husband is in view, it is 
well worth being attended to. Who ever now-a-days gets a hus- 
band — that is to say , one worth having — without the exercise of 
tact to learn his peculiar tastes , and without adopting them , at 
least for the time present? What made Lady Maria Leslie risk her 
neck out hunting three days a week last winter in Northampton- 
shire, bot to win that rich booby Mr. Sudley Seymour, who never 
would have proposed for her had she not affected to be as devoted 
to the chase as himself? What made that pretty Miss Hunter dance 
herself nearly into a consumption, but to catch Lord Merridale, 
who , ever since he returned from Russia , thought or dreamt of 
nothing but the gallopade? Look at Miss Melville's feats in ar- 
chery , only practised to aim with unerring dart at the heart of the 
stupid Sir Henry Ravenshaw ; and Lady Fanny Harcourt's inde- 
fatigable study of music, in order to accompany that melo-maniac, 
Mr. Torpichen, in his difficult duets, until she made herself so 
necessary to him that he engaged her for a duet through life?" 

<*But surely, Mamma, you don't mean to say that every man 
only marries because he is lured into wedlock by some scheming 
girl, such as you have described?" said Lady Sophia. 

'* Or ," said her sister , <* that all those women whom you have 
named only adopted the pursuits mentioned for the sole purpose of 
winning husbands?" 

** I do positively mean what I have said, and those only who are 
ignorant of the world would doubt what I have asserted. It is the 
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interest of women to get married and of men to remain single. 
Both parties are fully aware of this , and it requires all the tact for 
which oar sex are much more remarkable than the male to lure 
these last into the net spread to secure them." 

Among the English lately arrived at Rome Ulr. Rhymer made 
his appearance. 

<*I left Naples/' said he, '* because I found the society there 
insupportable, and here, with a few, a very few, eiceptions I find 
it equally dull and disagreeable." ' 

**Your presence cannot fail to enliven us," observed Lord 
Alexander Beaulieu, winking at one of his friends present. 

**I was not aware that there was anything so tfery exhilarating 
in my appearance," replied Mr. Rhymer, looking daggers at 
Beaulieu. **Ihear, however," resumed he, ** that ^ou require 
no enlivening, whatever you may do enlightening, and that you 
still pursue the fickle Goddess as assiduously in Imperial Rome, 
as in commercial London." 

"To which of the fickle goddesses do you refer? — for you 
know that there are two to whom that term is applicable." 

**You, I know, court both, sol leave you to guess which I 
referred to. A-propos of goddesses , how is the heiress? I hear 
that a physician is not more punctual in his visits to a rich patient 
than you are in yours to Miss Sydney." 

"That young lady is, I am happy to say, quite well." 

"I am glad, though surprised, to learn it, but hers must be a 
remarkably good constitution to support all she has to encounter* 
I always pity heiresses, and more especially when, as in the 
present case , they are handsome." 

"May I enquire why they so peculiarly excite your com- 
miseration?" 

" Who would not feel pity to see a poor girl — no, a rieh glii 
I should say — hunted down by every needy fellow who wants to 
prop his fallen fortunes by hers, thinking no more of her person or 
her mind than if neither merited attention? An ugly heiressmveC 
know she is only chosen for her wealth, and is less to be pitied, if, 
with this knowledge , she risks her happiness with a fprtune^hun- 
ter; but a handsome heiress may indulge the lUusieii that sheie 

5* 
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|6Ted for herself, and woe be to her when she discovers , as sooa 
9he surely must, the troth." 

**But may not a handsome heiress be loved for herself?" 
demanded Lord Alexander Beaulieu, evidently piqaed by the coi^ 
4e paties of the cynical Mr. Rhymer , not one of which had missed 
its object. 

*' CerUinly she may ; but it must only be by a man rich enough 
|o afford foiling in love without any view to pecuniary motives, and 
whose character, noless than his wealth, exempts him from the 
|Hi6pi<^ottofsuch." 

**Then you think that a man who is not rich cannot love a 
handsome woman for herself, if she happens to have a large for- 
tune? Have not poor men eyes to see and hearts to feel beauty , as 
well as the rich?" 

' ' I deny it not, but I believe that a poor man, if he has delicate 
feelings, will avoid heiresses, however great their personal attrac- 
tions may be ; and if he is a proud man , will not expose himself tO: 
|he accusation of being a fortune-hunter — an accusation, in my 
opinion, peculiarly humiliating to a gentleman." 

So saying , Mr. Rhymer walked away , leaving Lord Alexander 
BeanlieQ vexed, but unchanged in his intentions of trying to wio 
the heif ess. 

**HowI hate that old cynic," thought the selfish lordling, aa 
he strolled, through the Piazza d'Espagne . * ' His age and infirmi- 
^es' screen him from the correction which his malice so frequently 
perils, and, aware of his impunity , he thinks himself priviki^ 
to aquoy all those with whom he comes in contact. But no , not 
all, for to the rich and great he is as obsequious as he is insolent 
to -tl^se who are not in a position to gratify his /^arvenu taste for 
grandeur. He is quite capable of prejudicing Mrs. Sydney and 
^r daughter against me, so I must not break with him , though I 
Had the ujUaost Jii&culty in restraining my temper when I hear his 
bkler siarcasms, and spiteful insinuations. If I should succeed in 
wiottftig the heiress, how Iwill vex the old fellow. He shall never 
^ciine into my house, I can tell him; and I will find a hundred 
ways of mortifying him, to avenge my present compelled lor^ 
he«fm9«». O, poverty! bow many evUs dost thou entaU^ wi 
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surely tli« beiog obliged to submit to insolence tthmpanventuiM 
not among the least bitter of the trials inflicted by thee. ' I could; 
for the nonce , be poetical , and indite a sonnet suggested by tbai 
olden inspirer of poetry, poverty, which has deigned to set te 
brains of so many atHc writers to worii; but I have not tlmete 
coquet with the muse to-day , and so I must smooth my brow, 
enact the amiable to the heiress, and defeat the machinations of 
my enemies, among whom I have not, my duns excepted, a more 
spiteful one than old Rhymer. A-propos of duns , I hear from 
England that mine are more clamorous and vindictive than ever, 
enraged by my escape from their clutches. What an oversight it 
is in the legislature not to have enacted a law for the protection of 
the persons of the younger sons of the nobility from all law pro- 
cesses. Protection is afforded to peers , who seldom require it, 
while we poor devils, nurtured in a mode that must create a passion 
for expense, and with small means to defray it, are left exposed to 
all the evil consequences of indulging in our natural tastes. This 
oversight really ought to be remedied, and I must suggest the con- 
sideration of it to some of my friends at home." 

Such were the reflections that passed through the mind of Lord 
Alexander Beaulieu, as h6 paced up and down thePiazsad'Espagne, 
not knowing how better to employ his thne until the usual hour 
for paying visits should arrive. He expected also to meet Lord 
Fitzwarren, on whom he generally fastened himself during t 
portion of the day, for the sake of sharing his vovture de remise^ 
without being compelled to hire one for his own use, and wh(^, 
rather than dine alone, was wont to engage him to dinner, which 
saved Lord Alexander the expense of that repast, as well as secured 
him a much more luxurious one, as well as better wine, than his 
own funds could provide. But though content to avail himself of 
all the advantages to be derived from the liberality of his friend, no 
sentiment of regard or gratitude towards him existed in the selfish 
heart of Lord Alexander Beaulieu. His system was to profit by the 
generosity or weakness of all with wbom he associated , and per^ 
tinacioosly did he put this system in action. Had any person 
attempted to prove to him that he ought to be grateful for the hos^ 
fhality be received, he would have smiled at his simplicity, and 
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asserted that lie had inearrad no obligatioo, for that Lord Fitc^ 
irarren, like tnaay others of his class > only extended his hospita-* 
lity becaase he could not bear to be alone. For every other kind* 
Mss experienced he found some casuistical excuse for feeling no 
gratitude, and hence cared for no one, whatever might be the 
beneits received from them. 



CHAPTER VI. 

" His was a pow'r in all he saw 

Most quickly to detect a flaw, 

And none he spar'd , to foe or friend ; 

^t. His censure did alike extend. 

In courteous phrase to ladies fair 

He laid their secret errors bare , 

Commended virtues they had not, 
1 And those they truly bad, forgot: 

In short, he was a man of might 

To shoot his arrows dipp'd in spile." 

When Lord Alexander Beaulieu called on Mrs. Sydney « he 
loand Strathern there, looking over some ancient maps of Eome 
yrith that lady , while her fair daughter was occupied in transcri- 
bing an Italian poem from one of her favourite authors. His visit 
seemed to afford little pleasure to any of the persons present, 
ibut Mrs. Sydney , with a good breeding of which , however her 
patience might be tried, she never lost sight, betrayed less than 
did the others that his presence was disagreeable to her. 

Lord Alexander took a chair near Louisa , and endeavoured to 
draw her into conversation, but monosyllables were all he could 
obtain in reply, and, malgre his efforts to enact the agreeable^ 
lie found the task a very difficult one with a listener so cold and 
abstracted as the one he was addressing. The emptiness of com- 
monplace chat is never so much felt as when only one person takes 
a lively part in it. The thousand little trifles which compose the 
conversation between those who meet at visits may pass off without 
their silliness striking one, provided no pause occurs, and that 
£ach contributes his or her quota to the general stock of words^ 
l>ut when those awkward breaks take place') which prove the totaL 
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absence of interest in one of tbe interlocutors to what is passings 
the volability of even the most Intrepid bavard^ becomes checked, 
and he feels that he has not succeeded in his attempts to please. 
Lord Alexander Beaulieu experienced this disagreeable conscious- 
ness on the occasion described , and was thankful when Mrs. Syd- 
ney relieved his embarrassment by addressingj a few words to him* 

**I hear that Mr. Rhymer is arrived," observed Mrs. Sydney. 
'^Have you seen him , Mr. Strathern?" 

"Not yet," replied he, *'but I dare say I soon shall." 

''I have," observed Lord Alexander, *^and can assure you 
that the warm sun of Naples has ripened his growing acrimony 
most surprisingly. He is now become a perfect misanthrope." 

**No; that I must deny," saidStrathern; ** he is only a cor- 
rector , and not a hater of mankind. He tells disagreeable truths, 
careless of the pain they may inflict on those to whom they are 
addressed, it must be owned, and hence is more feared than 
loved." 

** Misanthropes never found so good an advocate," observed 
Mrs. Sydney, *^ as in a French author of celebrity, who in are- 
cent work asserts that ' la misanthropie est un sentiment ccdom- 
nU, Cest la kaine du mensange, II rCy a pas de misanthropes^ 
il y a des dmes qui aiment mieuxfuir qtie'feindre. * " 

*• If Rhymer would hvLi/eindre oufuir I should forgive him," 
said Lord Alexander Beaulieu ; ** but as he will do neither, I hold 
him to be as insupportable in society as children who are per- 
mitted to say all they think when admitted to the drawing-room. 
I have heard the little urchins exclaim 'Why is Mr. So-and-so 
lame?' or 'Mr. So-and-so so very ugly?' causing no less embar- 
rassment to the unfortunate persons so noticed than to the papa 
and mamma of these tiresome little creatures. They, poor things, 
know no better, and do not mean to give pain, but Rhymer is 
well aware of the endroit sensible of those he wishes to annoj, 
and the Parthian's dart was not more unerring in its aim than are 
his sarcasms." 

^'They jest at scars who never felt a w(/dnd," observed 
Mrs. Sydney; ''and therefore I may smile at those sometimes in- 
flicted , when not too deep, on the persons selected by Mr. Rhy- 
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mer, who, I mast add, generally aim^ them only at the foolish 
or the vain." 

'* Nevertheless, mother, do you not think that the privilege 
he claims of saying disagreeable things disturbs the harmony of 
society?" demanded Miss Sydney. 

*' Perhaps so, my dear Louisa, by making one feel insecure 
in his presence , and= — " 

"Mr, Rhymer," said a servant , throwing open the door, and 
in walked that gentleman. 

**I only arrived late last night," said he, **and my first visit 
is to you," and he bowed low on the hand of Mrs. Sydney, and 
,then turned to her fair daughter to repeat the same ceremony. 

*'How well you look, ladles. I was hardly prepared to find 
you both so blooming." 

" We have neither of us been ill since we came to Italy ," oh- 
served Mrs. Sydney. 

" I did not think that the air of Italy could produce any unsalu- 

-tary effect on your health, but, if I might be permitted a bid 

-pun , and a pronunciation adopted by my old friend JohnKemble, 

I should say it was not your Room, but your company that I 

thought dangerous ! " . 

" Very flattering to all of us who have the honour of forming a 
' portion of the society of these ladies," remarked Lord Alexander 
Beaulieu. 

' ^ I am no flatterer ," was the reply of Mr. Rhymer. * * And so 
I fancied you thought this morning, for you looked very much 
displeased when I left you. I was observing to Lord Alexander 
Beaulieu , that in my opinion no man but a rich one should ever 
- U\\ in love , or imagine himself to be so , with an heiress. I gave 
my reasons , and , why or wherefore I cannot divine , he seemed 
as much disconcerted as if they were applied directly to himself," 
and Mr. Rhymer glanced somewhat maliciously from Lord Alexan- 
der to Miss Sydney. 

'* You are in errcfr , if you supposed me to fee displeased.** 

'*So all angry men assert wb^n they are piqued," remarked 
Mr. Rhymer; "but while maidtaining the fact of your being dis- 
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pleased, f am quite nbeoiiscioiis of the cause. Perhaps yoa Would 
enlighteDine?" 

Lord Alexander affSected not to hear him , and changed the 
subject, by observing 9 that Sir Richard Elsmere had arrhed at 
Borne the previous day. 

**He will be an acquisition to society," said Lord Alexander, 
'^ for I know no one more spirituel and amnsing." 

**And probably few less estimable," observed Mr. Rhymer. 
"I have heard such instances of his want of heart, and his great 
selfishness, that I have always avoided cultivating his acquaint- 
ance." 

**I do not see what right society has to find fault with a man'6 
heart, or want of heart," replied Lord Alexander ReauUeu, 
"provided he is agreeable, well bred, and adds to the agrSmeng 
of the circle in which he finds himself. His wife, or d^pendantis 
are alone privileged to complain, if he is deficient in those qualif- 
ties which constitute the happiness of domestic lifo , but to the 
yfwld it ought to be a matter of indifference," 

** Indeed!" said Mt. Rhymer. "Then you think that, pro*- 
Tided a man is clever, polite, and witty, that is all which is re^ 
quired?" 

"Tes, all that society requires; and I think also that, what^ 
ever may be the good qualities of the heart of an individual, if he 
Is deficient in that amenity and good breeding on which the agreea^ 
biiity of society depends , he ought to be — and , I am glad to say^, 
is — generally avoided . " 

Mr. Rhymer's countenance betrayed his consciousness that thi6 
last observation was aimed at him , and terrible was the glance Of 
eonceotrated malice that he cast on Lord Alexander. 

" I am glad , very glad , to hear your opinion on all subjects," 
said he, "and particularly on the requisites to render a manaC" 
eeptable to society. You , who are so justly esteemed, must b^ 
' an excellent judge of such a question." 

"It must be acknowledged ," observed Mrs. Sydney, desirouft 
to change a topic that was becoming too personal, * * that Sir Ridi- 
ard Elsmere can be very brilliant and entertaining. No one tells 
astoiysoweH." 
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<«Yes, 80 people say. All admit him to be a perfect #lof^ 
teller," observed Mr. Rhymer, with one of his most sardonic 
fimiles. He can set the table in a roar, too, I hear, when he 
thinks fit, in spite of the decent dignity that pervades good com- 
pany; and this , I suppose , is the reason why he is so reeherehi^ 
Sot his moral qualities certainly do not entitle him to respect, 
whatever his friend , Lord Alexander Beaulieu , may think." 

*' All I know is , that, after I have heard people proclaim that 
Elsmerehas no heart, is selfish, and not peculiarly strict in his 
veracity, I have also beard them add , <but he is so agreeable, — 
we must engage him to every dinner we wish to pass pleasantly;' 
while, when listening to commendations on the goodness of hearts 
of some other men, I have heard their com menders say, *0h, 
iSo-or-so has the best heart in the world, it is true, but he is so ill- 
natured and cynical, and so prone to say disagreeable things, 
that we must not invite him , lest he spoil our party.' " 

Lord Alexander rose and took his leave when he had finished 
bis last speech, and Mr. Rhymer, bursting with anger, called 
Jifker him as he departed, saying, **I forgot to mention that the 
jrich widow of a London stock-broker, worth, they say, two 
plums, arrived last night at my hotel. I thought the inteUigenee 
might be interesting to you." 

* ' I do not know why you should think so , but the good nature 
jofMr. Rhymer is so proverbial, that no new proof of it ought to 
surprise me." 

*<He seemed by no means as grateful as might be expected," 
said Mr. Rhyioier; *'yet really the news is worth something to a 
man who has been for the last two years indefatigable in his pur- 
suit of rich women, and who has proposed for so many, that he is 
known in London by Hie sobriquet of the Solicitor-general. The 
lady in question , too — I forget her vulgar name — looks to be 
precisely the sort of person likely to be caught by a lordling, — 
ill-looking, over-dressed, and self-important ; never was there a 
more perfect picture of a City parventie, *TeU the fellow,' said 
^e, in accents that smacked strongly of the sister country, Uhat 
I wish to be driven all round the town to see the sights.' This 
speech was addressed to a woman who accompanied her , and who 
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translftted it iolo Italian to the laquais de place. Fancy a lady — 
if I may so far profane the term as to apply it to the person in ques- 
tion — attired in a crimson velvet cloak , trimmed with Russian 
sable, a velvet bonnet with feathers of the same colour, and a 
diamond /eroitiere across a coarse freckled forehead, which re«* 
sembles nothing so much as the sun-burnt knee of a kelted high* 
lander." 

*'And thi« is the person you thought likely to interest Lord 
Aleiander Beaulieu?" said Strathern. 

*' Whose/or/wie I thought likely to interest him ; for , as mo« 
ney is all he thinks of in his matrimonial speculations, why should 
not the stock-broker's widow suit him as well as any of her rich wo* 
man?" 

'* You are severe on him ," said Mrs. Sydney. 

<*Mot so much as he merits, I assure you; and, after all, I 
am only wishing to render him a service , by drawing his attention 
to this female Croesus. So many feathers, and so much velvet and 
fur, could never be displayed except with the intention of captiva* 
ting, and as, according to the vulgar phrase, first come first 
served » I desired that Lord Alexander Beaulieu should lose no 
time in being presented to her. Who knows but he may become 
the successor of the deceased stock-broker? " 

*'I can't think so ill of Beaulieu," said Strathern , ^'astobe* 
lieve that he would contract such an alliance." 

'*And I believe him capable of forming even a more objection- 
able one for filthy lucre. The conduct of such men should be ex* 
posed, and particulariy to ladies, who have not the same oppor* 
tunities of becoming acquainted with the real characters of men 
that we have, who see examples everyday how the plausibility of 
such fortune-hunters impose on the many." 

Finding that Mr. Rhymer was determined to make a long visits 
Strathern withdrew, not, it must be owned, without some fears 
that Ae, too, in his turn, would come in for the censure of the 
eynie , though unconscious of having done anything to incur it* 
Mr. Rhymer, however, had no inclination to speak ill of him; au 
eonJtraire^ he entertained a good opinion of Strathern, asoneol 
the few young men who treated him with respect; but <»ven had ho 
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disliked him be woaM on the present occasion have forborne to €»^ 
press it, lest, after his attack on Lord Alexander Beanliea , llie la- 
dies might think him a universal speaker of eyil. 

*«How do yon like Mr. Strathem?" asked Mr. Rhymer, looking 
searchingly at Mrs. Sydney and her daughter while lie asked the 
qnestion. 

'* I think very highly of him/' replied Mrs. Sydney. 

** And yon, fiaiirlady, what do you say? " • 

''Beseems amiable, and is sensible and agreeable," was the 
answer, bnt a bright blush which suffused the delicate cheek of the 
speaker convinced Mr. Rhymer that she spoke less highly of hini 
Aan she felt. 

'* Seems ! I know not seems. He is a very superior young man 
I can assure you," resumed he. *'I have known him Arom his 
Iboyhood , having continually met him during his vacations at poor 
Lord Argentyn's, who often dwelt on his numerous fine qaalilies 
to me. A proof that he had not overrated them is , that notwiUH 
standing the endeavours to spoil him made by a portion of de* 
^gning husband-hunting persons of your sei, and the selfish dope- 
hunting portion of mine, he has committed himself neither with 
tte one nor the other, and has equaHy steered clear of thosellkla- 
tions with married women , into which so many men of his age 
are but too prone to fall on their first entering what is called fa- 
shionable life. Strathern is neither a gamester nor a keeper of rtee* 
horses, two rare merits in so young and so rich a man. He has 
but one defect that I knew of — he is too good-looking — but per- 
haps you ladies may not consider that to be one," and he looked 
archly at the fair Louisa , who , at that moment , notwithstanding 
his abuse of Lord Alexander, was wondering how people could 
think Mr. Rhymer was given to say ill-natured or disagreeable 
things. 

*'And so I find Lady Wetleriliy and her daughters ere bete, 
seeking whom they may (not devour) but entrap into a marriage,** 
said Mr. Rhymer. ** When people set traps," resumed he, ''they 
should conceal them; but Lady Wellerby, and her young — no 
not young — ladies , let theirs be seen as plainly as the notices set 
.up in parks and psesenes in England, inscribed, * beware ef spring 



gans and man-traps set here ,' and with t)ie same effect , for most 
jpsen avoid the snare." 

** You are severe on Lady Wellerby," observed Mrs* Sydqey. 

< < No , indeed ; I am only honest enough to say what every one 
else thinks , but have not my aimable franchise to utter. Tha^ 
woman thinks of nothing on earth but getting her daughters mar- 
Tied. She cares not whether the men be good or bad, Invested with 
every vlrtae, or tainted by every vice — all she considers is that 
they be rich, and willing to make large settlements, and a thought oC 
the future happiness of her daughters never enters her mind. She«^ 
finding her stupid lord very parsimonious, imagines that wealth, 
and a generous expenditure of it, constitute the real enjoyment o| 
life , and if she can secure this for her daughters , she will believe 
she has well performed her maternal duties towards them." 

"Are you going to Mrs. Vernon's party to-night," saidMrs^ 
Sydney, desirous ofchanging the subject. 

**What, in Heaven's name, should I do there? Lookonwhilft 
thf ladies at the card-table sl)ow their tempers , and not their good 
breeding? No, I avoid my whist-playing country women as care* 
fully as I eschew the gambling houses in London^ and for the same 
r^a^on I dislike seeing the worst sides of human nature^ . Yo« 
9mile, Miss Sydney, and look incredulous; nevertheless;, I. da 
hate having the bad passions called into action in my presence^ 
and, above all, in the persons of your sex, who certainly never, 
appear to such disadvap^g0 as at a card-table." 

<*ftut at Mrs. Vernon's you will find conversation as well a» 
fiards* The young people sing and play, and the elderly, who« 
like you and I , do not play cards , converse tpgether." 
:: '< W^«. I sure that I could find a place near yoti , I should be 
disposed to go to Mrs. Vernon's, but. as that might be difficulty if 
Qot impossible , I dare not venture. Fancy me fastened by Lady 
Henry Mortiiiper, and condemned to h^ar — for t|ie hpadredt^ 
time , at least — the histpry of her rheumatism/ How it began, 
what she felt at its commencement, how sh^.^aug^it, what tha 
doctors said, what she replied, with epjsodqs on the cruelty of 
paaple in London who wUl fill thek rooms to suCfocjitien, and then 
^An ^hmr ylndows .to.c(>ol them, a process which sh^ declares has 
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eansed all her safferings. Or ima^ne me seated by Mrs. Osboni 
Henley, listening 6on ^<f, tnalgrS^ to the account of poor dear 
Mr. Osbom Henley's goat, and ivhat he tried, and was recom- 
mended to try, for its cure, and what relieved, and what did not 
relieve him, and what she endures at witnessing his paroiysms, 
and how she fears that the warm mud baths of Italy , and the cold 
water at Gr&fenberg, are equally inefficacious in the cure of gout, 
and her hopes that the malady is not hereditary. Or, if I escape 
these ladies, may I not be thrown by my evil stars into a chair near 
Lady Alicia Borrowdale , who will tell me ofthe surprising beauty 
of her eldest girl, now in her seventh year , the wonderful talent of 
ber boy, who was very near getting the prize at school , last exa- 
mination, and the delightful precocity of her last girl, who, though 
only two years and a half old, can say * Pa-pa,' and * Mam-ma,' 
almost plainly. No; I am better at home, with a book and my 
own thoughts, than in such parties, where my spleen is excited by 
the follies or viced of those I meet. But I have paid you anjun- 
eonscionable visit,- fiiir ladies, and will now release you, by 
saying farewell." 

**He asserts that he hates having the bad passions called iota 
action in his presence," said Louisa Sycfney, *'yet scruples not 
to lay bare the follies and ridicules of all his acquaintances. I 
wonder what he calls this propensity to censure? I should deci- 
dedly class it among the evil passions he denounces; and I think 
that playing cards, though a waste of time , and showing ill temper 
while doing so betrays a want of good breeding, yet both are less 
blameable than the constant habit of exposing the errors of all he 
happens to encounter." 

**Mr. Strathern was an exception; Mr. Rhymer did not attack 
him," observed Mrs. Sydney. 

*'As he spared no one else ofwhom he spoke, I hardly know 
whether his praise of Mr. Strathern is complimentary." 

'<Tou may be assured it Is, Louisa, for never was Mr. Rhy- 
mer known to praise any one who was not remarkable for the pos- 
session of good qualities." 

**l admit that he is clever and well informed^ and that he can 
make himself agreeable, but hisiUrnature displeases me; anil 
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vhen I detect myself langhing at Jiis bitter mots I feel ashamed of 
myself." 

**And you are right, my dear child, for it is the laughing at 
such ill-natured remarks that encourages persons to make them, 
yiho frequently only do so for the sake of amusing people , and 
showing their own tident/' 

A few days after the interview with Rhymer, at Mrs. Sydney's, 
Strathern sat in his room , musing on the fair Louisa , who now 
occupied all his thoughts , when he was disturbed by a visit from 
Lord Fitzwarren. Latterly he had seen much less of this young 
nobleman, whether from accident or design, he could not tell, and 
the truth was, he was too much pleased with the effect to examine 
into the cause. 

*^ Strathern , I want you to do me a service ,*' said Lord fitz- 
warren. *' Some how or other, I don't think I gain ground with 
Hiss Sydney. She grows more skittish and shy every day, so I 
want to bring her to a point, for it 's no use losing my time in 
dancing attendance after her, is it?" 

«* I reaUy think not," was the answer. 

** Well, what I want you to do, is to sound her on the subject.'* 

"Do you mean me to propose to her for you?" 

**No, not quite that, but I wish to avoid the double annoyance 
of being refused, and having to pay that d — d fellow, AxyBeau-* 
lien , five hundred. You can just ask , in the course of conversa-^ 
tion, what she thinks of me, and discover whether a proposal from 
me would be likely to be accepted or not." ^ 

'* I really could not put such a question , Fitzwarren , and even 
if I could, it would not be a fair way of getting out of your bet." 

'* It was a deuced stupid wager to make , and I now wish I had 
let it alone ; but who the devil could have dreamt that a young fel- 
low, with forty thousand a-year, and not worse looking than his 
neighbours (and Fitzwarren stole a look at himself in the opposite 
mirror), would be treated as coolly as I have been by Miss Sydney* 
Why, there 's the Wellerby girls, and I begin to think they are not 
so much amiss , they 'd jump at me if I was to make either of them 
an offer. Deviiish good-natured creatures they are, too, for now 
that they know that I am hard bit with Miss Sydney, and suppose 
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ituX I am to marry her, tbey are jvst as civil to me as they were be- 
fore , when I used to fancy that all their civility arose from their 
hopes of catching me. Why, Olivia is never tired of llsteniDg to 
me» when I tell her about my stud, and asks me a thousand ques-^ 
t^ons relative to them. She 's a devilish sensible girl, I can tell 
you , and understands the points of a horse remarkably well. I 
(ound her the other day copying a plaster cast of a nag, and very 
well she did it, by Jove ! and she said she only wished she had a 
Mving model to copy. Yes; and the sister, Sophy, too, is a 
deuced good sort of girl. And when, the other morning, the 
Helbrook girls were saying that they saw nothing so remarkable in 
Hiss Sydney, Sophy immediately took up arms for her — yes, by 
Jove! she did — and swore — no, she did not swear, she only, 
asserted — that Miss Sydney was the most perfect beauty she ever 
^aw « and Olivia joined in , and said that Miss Sydney was not a bil 
yain or conceited though she is so beautiful. Now., I call that 
4fivilish good-natured, and it made me like the Wellerby girls 
better than I ever thought I should ! " 

Strathern could not s\ippress a smile at the simplicity of Fitz> 
warren, who, notwithstanding his declared tendresse for Miss 
Sydney, seemed well disposed to be consoled for any disappoint- 
ment, in engaging her esteem, by the flatteries of two young ladies 
whom a short time before he regarded with a sentiment nearer ap- 
proaching to dislike than good-will. 

<*TYhat would you advise me to do, Strathern?" asked Fitz*- 
warren. ''I can't bear letting that fellow Beaulieu win my money." 

*<But I don't see how you can avoid it; for if you do not pro- 
pose, he will consider the wager forfeited; and if you do, the 
fhances are you will be refused; so in either case you will lose." 
. ** By Jove, it 's a puzzling case ! is it not? If I doa't propose, 
i^ 's like letting his horse walk over the course ; and if I do , I am 
sure to be distanced. Neither are pleasant. But, hang me! I 
prefer paying Axy Beaulieu , without subjecting myself to the an- 
noyance of a rejection, which will be blazed all over Rome, and 
leaving the Wellerby girls and all the rest of the set know that I was 
refused, which always makes a man look so devilish foolish. Yes, 
I '^ P^y ^liG fivjB hundred, and have an end of it." 
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And avay went Lord Fitzwarren , with the air of a man whose 
mind is relieved by haying come id a fixed decision. 

Two days after Lord Fitzwarren had paid the forfeited wager to 
Lord Alexander Beaulieuy the latter wrote a studied epistle to 
Mrs. Sydney, inclosing one for her fair daughter, in which he 
laid himself (fortune he had little to offer) at her feet, as he phrased 
it. Mrs. Sydney was never more surprised than when she re- 
ceived his letter, but the young lady was even more astonished. 
Certain as she felt that she had never given him the least encou- 
ragement, she could not acquit him of betraying a very unusual 
degree of vanity and self-confidence in thus, on so slight an ac- 
quaintance , venturing to make such a proposal. 

**You see, mother, that it is not without reason that I treat 
the younger portion of our male acquaintance with such reserve," 
said Louisa, **when, even in spite of my coldness to them , lam 
thus assailed. Who would be an heiress, to be tormented by 
every designing fortune-hunter one encounters — men , whom no 
eoldness can repel , no disdain make sensible of the utter hope- 
lessness of their addresses ever being made acceptable." 

^* These proposals annoy me more than I can tell you, my dear 
child , because I fear they will have the evil effect of confirming in 
yon the belief I have taken such pains to eradicate. Be assured 
that although some men may be influenced wholly by mercenary 
motives in seeking to win a young woman of large fortune , all are 
not so base , and you will injure, if not destroy, your own chance 
of happiness by indulging such suspicions. Fancy how a high- 
minded and disinterested man , who loved you for yourself alone, 
would feel wounded and insulted if he found himself confounded 
with the mercenary herd who flock around an heiress." 

Mrs. Sydney's thoughts were on Strathern as she spoke. With 
all the quickness peculiar to fond mothers she saw from the first 
that he admired her daughter, and hoped his admiration would 
on acquaintance ripen into a deeper sentiment. She had marked 
with pain the chilling reserve with which Louisa met his advances 
towards a more familiar intercourse than was permitted to the 
other young men who sought to make themselves agreeable to her, 
and was grieved that no distinction was made between him, so 

Strathern, 6 
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really deserviog of favour, and those who had so mach less claim 
to it. 

With a thousand Gne qualities Louisa Sydney had one defect, • 
and that was more an acquired than a natural one. It was suspi- 
cion, engendered hy a sensibility, a besoin cP^tre aimi, and 
loved for herself alone, that made her doubt whether the circum- 
stance of her being an heiress , might not shut her out for ever 
from this blessing. With a little vanity , and self-confidence in 
her own charms, this painful doubt might never have entered her 
mind , but Louisa was a proud , not a vain woman , and her pride, 
no less than her feminine delicacy, revolted at the notion of being 
regarded only as one to be courted for her wealth. In short , the 
woman was jealous of the heiress, and gladly would she have re- 
signed her splendid fortune for a competency that would preclude 
the possibility of suspicion of her being woo'd for her gold. Her 
mother was too fondly attached to her, and had studied her cha- 
racter too well, not to have observed this defect, and not to have 
used every exertion to vanquish it. Her efforts might have been 
more successful , had not the crowd of suitors who flocked around 
the heiress confirmed her in her suspicion. Hence the reserve, 
and chilling coldness adopted by her towards her admirers , and 
which in the case of several of them, as well as in that of Lord 
Alexander Beaulieu , having failed to prevent their pushing their 
presumption so far as to demand her hand , only served to coofinn 
her doubts. 

Often was Mrs. Sydney on the point of expressing her high 
opinion of Strathern, and ofpointing out that A^, at least, could 
never be suspected of mercenary motives, his own large fortune 
exempting him from any necessity for such. A moment's reflection, 
however, taught her that it was wiser to let her daughter learn 
from others the position filled by Strathern in his own country, 
and the high estimation in which he was held by all whose opinions 
were valuable, than to have the air of forcing Louisa's attention 
towards him. 

Mrs. Sydney's wedded life had been one of unbroken happi- 
ness, as far as regarded the mutual affection, which had never 
known a change , between her and her excellent husband. Married 
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in her seyenteenth year, she became the joyful mother of a son 
ere she had numbered her eighteenth , an event which, if possible, 
increased the affection of Mr. Sydney. Two years after she gave 
birth to Louisa , and from that period her felicity had been unin- 
terrupted until the sudden death of her husband , occasioned by 
the bursting of his gun when out shooting, made a fata! breach 
in it. The fond wife was walking towards a wood, where she 
knew he was enjoying the sports of the field, when she met the 
procession bearing his lifeless body to his late happy home. The 
shock nearly destroyed her, and for many months her life was 
despaired of! Time, that worker of miracles, that only healer of 
broken hearts , achieved its usual conquest over hers. Religion, 
and her love for her children , led her to endeavour to /forget ' that 
such things were, and were most sweet,' as a doting husband 
who sympathised in her tastes, who shared her joys, who made 
her life a continued scene of happiness , and with whom she looked 
forward to descend into the vale of years , still cherished and cared 
for^ until at last they sink into the grave together — all this happi- 
ness was fled for ever, all these hopes had vanished , yet she must 
live on until it pleased the Almighty, to re-unite her to Am, so 
fondly loved, so deeply mourned. She must dwell in the abode 
where they had been so blest ; must behold his vacant chair, must 
weep over the pillow on which his dear head had reposed, and 
must look forward to see hours, days, weeks, months, and years 
roll away in dreary, hopeless widowhood. She vowed never to 
give him a successor in her affections , henceforth to be devoted 
wholly to her children, and well did she keep her determination, 
although in after years many had been the attempts made to induce 
her to change it. Still young, handsome, and rich, people 
could not understand why Mrs. Sydney refused so many of what 
are called unexceptionable offers. Her neighbours foretold that 
she would not always remain so inexorable; but as year after year 
passed away, they began to think they had been wrong in thehr 
predictions , and shook their heads , and hoped her children would 
repay her for the sacrifice she had made for their sakes. But in 
rejecting all matrimonial overtures Mrs. Sydney had not made any 
sacrifice. Her heart could know no second love , and true to the 

6* 
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memory of the first , she shrunk from the very thoughts of another 
marriage , or of giving a step-father to her children. Her son , in 
whom she traced the image of his lost parent, as well as many of 
his fine and nohle qualities , had only reached his fifteenth year, 
vrhen a brain fever put a period to his existence. Who shall point 
the anguish of the doting and bereaved mother at this cruel blow! 
The deep wound inflicted twelve years before seemed to open and 
bleed afresh at this new and terrible stroke of affliction. Her health 
suffered so severely that her physicians ordered her to remove into 
a warmer climate, and she and her daughter, then in her thirteenth 
year, went to pass the winter in Italy. 

It was fortunate for Mrs. Sydney that in the unceasing care and 
attention bestowed on her daughter's education her mind was 
drawn away from the continual contemplation of the causes of 
sorrow she had endured. She felt the necessity of occupation, 
and some strong and engrossing interest , to keep her from dwell- 
ing too much on the past, and with this conviction she parted 
from the governess who had hitherto assisted her in the education 
of Louisa and devoted herself wholly to the task. It required no 
little eiertion of self-control to abide by this wise resolution , as 
all who have experienced grief will acknowledge , for there is a po- 
sitive fascination in the indulgence of sorrow which it is most diffi- 
cult to break through, and many a fine intellect has been im- 
paired by its influence. It seems like infidelity towards the dear 
departed to find consolation for his loss, and his memory is 
cherished with a fondness that renders the mourner more prone to 
look back to the happier past, when blessed with his presence, 
than patiently to support the actual present, or anticipate the 
dreary foture. 

The duty she had undertaken was one not to be neglected , and 
often did the devoted mother rise after a sleepless night from her 
tear-stained pillow, to give her morning lessons to her daughter, 
'when one vrith a less firm sense of the importance of the task she 
had undertaken would have resigned herself to the selfish indul- 
gence of regret. This courageous exertion in time brought its 
own reward. Mrs. Sydney gradually, though slowly, recovered 
)ier peace of mind , and while instilling those principles into the 
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dactile one of Louisa which had formed her own best consolation 
under the trials with which it had pleased the Almighty to afflict 
her, she felt she was laying the surest foundation for the future 
happiness of her child. 



CHAPTER VII. 

'^Beware suspicion — let it not intrude 
Into thy breast; 't will poison all thy Joys 
And tear asunder every tender tie 
That love and friendship form to sweeten life." 

Thb change of climate proved so salutary to the health of 
Mrs. Sydney and her daughter that although the former would 
have wished to return and establish herself altogether in England, 
she still continued so delicate that she was only able to remain in 
her native country during the summer months, which she made 
it a point of duty to do; but, though absent from home in the 
inclement season, the poor there were not forgotten, and her cha- 
rities, administered through the hands of the rector of the parish 
and his excellent wife , flowed as liberally and constantly as if the 
kind donor were not absent. 

The death of her brother rendered Louisa Sydney the heiress 
to a very large estate (charged only with four thousand a-year to 
her mother), and a considerable sum in the funds, which, owing 
to the long minority, increased yearly. Mrs. Sydney feared that 
these possessions, however they might add to the importance of 
her daughter, in a worldly point of \iew, were not calculated to 
insure her chance of happiness, for [she, like many unambitious 
and kind-hearted mothers, thought more of seeing her child 
happily, than greatly wedded, and trembled lest her high-minded 
and lovely daughter might become the prey of some mercenary 
man of fashion urged to repair his broken fortune by her splendid 
one. While guarding against the chance of such a misfortune, 
Mrs. Sydney felt the necessity of preventing, if possible, the 
mind of her daughter from imbibing any of the suspicions so apt 
to be engendered , while adopting the caution dictated by pru- 
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dence. Unfortnnately, however, an old and faithful servant, 
who bad never left the family since she had performed the fane- 
tions of nurse to Mr. Sydney, had been placed about the person 
of his daughter from her birth , and who now enacted the part of 
femme de chambre to that young lady, defeated the desire and 
care of Mr. Sydney on this point. 

Mrs. Murray , for so was the nurse called , loved her young 
lady almost to idolatry, and believed she was giving an excellent 
proof of her attachment when she was instilling into her pure and 
artless mind suspicions that never else could have found entrance 
there. She would dwell with never-tiring energy on the dangers 
to which heiresses were exposed from the selfish and the de- 
signing, and the little chance there existed of even the fairest 
amongst that doomed class ever being loved for herself. She 
would sigh, nay, even weep, as she poured into the guileless ear 
of Louisa narratives founded on the fates of the heiresses who , as 
she related, had been lured into marriage by some gay deceiver^ 
who feigned a flame never felt , and who , when the fatal knot was 
tied with the tongue which could not be untied by the teeth, threw 
off the mask , and tyrannized over the unhappy dupe he had made, 
lavishing her fortune in the indulgence of his own selfish pleasures 
and vices , and leaving her a victim to his neglect. 

Such tales, often repeated, sunk deep into the breast of 
Louisa Sydney; yet her generous nature struggled against the 
suspicions instilled into her ear by the nurse, and often prompted 
her to doubt that men could be so base , or that all heiresses could 
foe doomed to such fates as those recorded by her *^good Murray," 
and she would say — 

«^But there surely must be exceptions. A poor man might 
love without mercenary motives , and men who have large and 
unimpaired fortunes of their own might love and wed a rich 
woman without any view to her wealth." 

''Alas! no, my dear young lady, poor men are ever swayed 
by the desire of wealth , and even the rich seek riches as ardently 
as do the impoverished, and the most beautiful ladies, when 
they are heiresses, find , when too late , that they are never loved 
for themselves." 
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Snch impressions , conveyed while the dactile mind of Louisa 
was most susceptible of receiving indelible ones, and while her 
reason was not sufficiently matured to repel them, produced pre* 
cisely the effect which her mo4her most dreaded. She became 
cold, reserved, and guarded. With a thousand generous and 
noble feelings and impulses in her own breast, which might have 
taught her to believe in the existence of similar ones in the hearts 
of others, she saw in every man who sought to please her a merce- 
nary suitor who thought only of her wealth, and she spumed the 
homage which she supposed to be based on such unworthy 
motives. 

Mrs. Sydney discovered with deep regret and surprise the im- 
pression made on the mind of her daughter, but the discovery 
was, alas! made when too late wholly to eradicate the error; she 
decided, after much reflection bestowed on the subject, that it 
would be wiser to let time work its gradual influence in removing 
this defect than by dwelling on it, by argument, perhaps to in- 
crease it, for the fond mother was not so far blinded by maternal 
love as to be insensible to the fact that a spice of obstinacy some- 
times exhibited itself in the character of her dear Louisa, betrayed 
more through a pertinacity in retaining her opinions than a cou- 
rageousness in defending them. She hoped much from the effect 
to be produced by the personal qualities of the suitor who should 
first captivate her daughter's heart, and with this hope she soothed 
her own mind, and left unruffled that ofLouisa by not referring 
to the topic. 

Mrs. Sydney was naturally rather of an indolent disposition, 
the result, probably, of a languid temperament, and delicate 
health, which, requiring quiet and repose, induced a careful 
avoidance of all that would militate against the enjoyment of those 
blessings. Hence her daughter early learned to emancipate her- 
self from all mental restraint with regard to her opinions, although 
her tender affection and obedience for her mild and amiable 
mother precluded the possibility of her entering into anything like 
diseussioQS with her parent, who, experiencing from her child 
an inviariaUe and affectionate attention , little suspected that on 
one poin( their sentiments and opinions were wholly opposed. 
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Open as day, and fall of confidence in the worthiness of others, 
Mrs. Sydney's was a nature that, knowing no guile, suspected 
none. And such, probably, would Louisa have been, had not 
the narrow-minded, but well-intentioned Murray infused snspi- 
cipns into her youthful breast, and, although the natural noble- 
ness and generosity of her heart sometimes triumphed oyer this 
acquired defect, it at others exerted a sway, the evidence of which 
pained and displeased her mother. 

Many as were the admirers which the beauty and talents of her 
daughter attracted around her, Strathern was the only one whom 
Mrs. Sydney deemed worthy to aspire to the possession of her 
hand, or whom she thought calculated to remove the suspicion 
which she now but too plainly saw had crept into Louisa's mind, 
of the mercenary views of those who sought to please her. His 
character bad borne the enquiries she had made , and his taste and 
acquirements led her, to believe that he who had at so early an 
age developed such fine qualities , and avoided the follies and vices 
into which so many ofhis contemporaries had recklessly plunged, 
could not fail to become a distinguished member of society , and a 
man into whose care the happiness of a youthful and beautifiil 
woman could be safely confided. With this conviction she had 
noticed with pleasure his admiration of her daughter, before 
Louisa herself had remarked it, but she carefully abstained from 
revealing her thoughts on this subject to her, lest she should 
awaken the suspicions to which every new admirer was subjected, 
before time had been given to Strathern to make the favourable 
impression which would combat them. Mrs. Sydney, therefore, 
was always ready to welcome and converse with him , while Louisa 
sat apart, pursuing her avocations of painting, or embroidering, 
as if he were not present, and only dropping in a few words in the 
animated conversation going on , when appealed to , by either of 
the interlocutors engaged in it. But though nearly a silent listener, 
she was not an unmindful one. The justice and hig^-mindedness 
of Strathern's sentiments, drawn out by her mother's remarks, 
rather than spontaneously displayed, struck, and pleased her, 
and she would sometimes express a dissent from their opinions, 
merely for the pleasure of being refuted by him , who possessed 
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the happy art of conviifting the reason without ever alarmiog the 
amour propre of those with whom he differed. If StratherD asked 
permission to look at the drawing on which she was engaged , she 
was surprised to hear him , unlike all her other male acquaintance, 
point out some defects, and suggest an improvement, while they 
could only discover perfections, and express the most exaggerated 
praise. Nevertheless , though the progress Strathern was making 
in her esteem was sure, it was slow, so slow that he was often 
tempted to abandon the pursuit, which held forth so little pro- 
spect of being crowned with ultimate success, but so sflrong wa$ 
the power which this lovely creature exercised over him , that he 
could not tear himself from her presence. 

Nor would Louisa have seen him depart without feelings of 
regret never previously experienced by her for the absence of any 
of his sex. She had grown to expect him at a certain hour, to 
know his footstep , and to feel her heart beat quicker at his ap- 
proach, and though she would have died rather th^n that he 
should learn the state of her feelings , or that her mother should 
divine them, she was conscious that they originated not in a mere 
girlish fancy, and that it would be no easy task for her to subdue 
them , if on a more intimate acquaintance such a measure should 
be found necessary. . 

It has been said that the feelings of queens bom to reign — ^'not 
queen consorts — differ in many respects from those of other 
women, and in none so much as in the doubts and fears experienced 
when first they feel the tender passion. Accustomed to empire, 
they .are disposed to be impatient when made sensible that they^ 
who hitherto had influenced the destinies of those around them, are 
now dependent for happiness on another — that others perhaps, 
not always so smitten by the attractions of the woman as dazzled by 
the rank of the queen. How many anxieties and fears are such a 
position calculated to excite , each poisoning the first sense of en- 
joyment which love awakens in a youthful breast. Heiresses to 
great fortunes may be likened to queens in this respect, and the 
very wealth so desired and envied, and which can confer so many 
gratifications, exempts them from the pure and unalloyed hap- 
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pioess resened to the portionless maidAi, who feels secnre that 

she is chosen and loved for herself alone. 

''I will closely observe him, learn to know his real character, 
and disposition /' said Louisa Sydney to herself in the privacy of 
her chamber; ''and if I find them all that I could wish , and that 
myself, and not my fortune, is the object which attracts him, 
then will I permit him to see that I am not indifferent to his atten- 
tions." 

But then came the doubt whether these attentions were directed 
to//er, and whether they were not wholly paid to her mother; and 
this doubt inflicted a pang. 

''Mamma is still very handsome," said Louisa, and she 
sighed while she made the admission ; " and she is not yet too old 
to inspire the tender passion ," and she sighed still more deeply. 
" She is considerably younger than Lady L. or Lady M. , who still 
hold hearts captive. What if he should be in love with her^ 
while I, vain fool as I have been, was imagining that he only 
played the agreeable to her in order to conciliate me ! Yes it is , it 
must be so." 

And a new pang made itself felt in the breast of Louisa , as she 
retraced the long and interesting conversations , and the animated 
looks and smiles which took place almost daily between her 
mother and Strathern. These thoughts preyed on her mind , and 
gave a pensive air to her countenance as she entered the breakfast- 
room, with cheeks unusually pallid, the morning after this 
alarming doubt had first presented itself to her imagination. She 
caught herself frequently during the matinal repast looking at her 
mother; and as she marked the smoothness and delicacy of her 
face , the brilliancy of her eyes , the silken texture and luxuriance 
of her hair , and the whiteness of her teeth , she admitted to her- 
self that it was nothing strange that such a woman should still 
achieve conquests. 

"But he is so young," thought Louisa, "that a preference, 
which in a man of a similar age to mamma's might seem natural 
enough , in him appears somewhat extraordinary, more especially 
when a daughter of my years" — and for the moment she was 
disposed to think herself arrived at very mature ones — " is present 
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to remind him of the di^arity that exists between him and the 
object of his tendresse" 

"You are thonghtful to-day, dearest," said Mrs. Sydney. 

"Am I, mamma? I was not aware of it;" and a rosy blush 
betrayed the disingenuousness of this speech. 

* ' I begin to think you are tired of Rome , Louisa , and if so , I 
am ready to leave it when you like." 

"No , mamma , I assure you I am not at all tired of Rome ; au 
eontraire , I prefer it to all other par^ of Italy. I like its grave 
aspect, its ruins, its matchless Vatican, and its glorious St. 
Peter's. I dislike nothing in the Eternal City but the balls , din-* 
ners, and soirees introduced into it by our compatriots, who seem 
to forget they are not in London , and pursue the same dull and 
heartless round of what they misname pleasure that they follow 
there." 

"You are becoming quite a philosopher, dearest; but, to 
confess the truth , I , too , disapprove of the plan adopted by the 
English , of leading precisely the same mode of existence in a city 
calculated to awaken such serious reflections as this does, as they 
pursue during the saturnalia of a London season , when , emer- 
ging from what they call the dull routine of a country life, they 
plunge into the gaieties of the metropolis. To get partners to 
make up their rubbers at whist seems to be the whole object of 
ladies of a certain age , as to secure partners for life is the sole aim 
of the young ones. These objects I should think might be more 
easily accomplished at home , and it does appear very incongruous 
to see persons so insensible to the scene around them.", 

"Thank heaven, however, you, mamma, are not a card- 
phyer , and I am not a husband-hunter." 

"I hardly know whether I ought to rejoice in my ignorance of 
card-playing, Louisa, for it frequently exposes me to sour looks 
and angry tosses of the head when a person is required to make up 
a rubber , and I declare my incapacity to do so. It was only three 
nights ago that I overheard Lady Melderton observe that Hhose 
who did not phiy cards had nobfisiness at parties, and that she 
supposed it was the^ desire to appear young that induced some 



people/ and she gbnced nlher spitefaDy at me/ 'to decline 
playing.' " 

^'WlMtaniD-natiiicdvoiiian,'' said Louisa. 

^Xo, not precisely ill-natnred , only selfish, and angry when 
her own pleasures are intermpted. Cards are her sole amasement, 
and she cannot pardon any one who is not ready to assist in for- 
DishingiL" 

"What sorprises me," obsenred Louisa, "Is that persons 
can find pleasure In what occasions snch frequent loss of temper. 
Only look at Lady Melderton when she loses; her face , handsome 
as it is at other times , becomes perfectly disagreeable then. She 
gets red and pale by turns, her eyes grow eager, her mouth be- 
comes pinched , her cheeks elongated , and her hands twitch — in 
short, one glance at her ought to cure any woman of this unfeml- 
Dlne passion for play." 

"Tou forget, my dear, that people always sit down with the 
hope of winning, and eren the ill-tempered are in good humour 
while they win." 

"I really don't know, mamma, whether the triumph which, 
however they endeaTOur to conceal it, always betrays itself io their 
countenances when they win , is not more disagreeable to witness 
than their unrepressed anger when they lose. No, I shall nerer 
be a card-player." 

"So has many a person at your age said, my dear Louisa; 
but in after years they have changed their opinions. When age 
comes on , bringing with it the infirmities inseparable from a pro- 
tracted state of existence , and when the spirits fail , and the sight 
fades , a rubber of whist has often been found a resource for pass- 
ing the long winter evenings, which, without it, might have 
bung heavily on those too languid for conversation." 

"And the old are privileged to play at cards provided they do 
80 in moderation , that it is not made the business of their lives, 
and that they do not stake large sums on the game. But how un- 
wise it is in the young, or even in the middle-aged, while yet in 
poMcssion of health and good spirits , to anticipate this resource 
of the aged, and to devote their evenings to cards. It seems to 
me quite incomprehensible." 
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''And certainly is highly reprehensible. But idleness, that 
bane of life , and the desire for excitement lead many to the card 
table. I remember hearing a professed gamester once assert that 
play was as necessary to him as food and raiment, and that even 
the excitement attendant on losing was preferable to the stagna- 
tion of mind peculiar to the hours not spent in gambling." 

^' In what a perverted state the mind of the person making such 
an acknowledgment must be , and with so many sources of pure 
and rational enjoyment as this world affords to those possessed of 
a competency ! To me it appears that the contemplation of nature, 
the beautiful skies , the verdant earth , and all that adorns it, the 
boundless and sublime sea, the clear and sparkling lakes and 
rivers, are pregnant with inexhaustible delight. Then the vast mine 
of literature , open to those who seek its enduring pleasures , the 
study of the fiae arts and sciences which yield such untiring in- 
terest to those who can appreciate them! How, with such re- 
sources for happily filling up every hour, can persons seek the 
card table to kill time?" 

*'The baleful influence or bad example engenders, and habit 
fixes, this dangerous and engrossing vice, the indulgence in 
which unfits its votaries for better, nobler things , and has led to 
the destruction of many aristocratic families. How many men 
have I known who commenced life with the most brilliant pro- 
spects, yet, by play, ere they had reached maturity , had plunged 
themselves and those dear to them in inextricable ruin. Of all in- 
fatuations this is to me the most inexplicable , and of all vices it is 
the one I most dread, because it is as destructive to those who 
plunge into it as the North Sea is said to be to the vessels lost in it, 
of which not even a portion of the wrecks is ever again seen. Of 
the virtues wrecked in gaming, how few traces remain! All, all, 
are engulfed, and yet no one takes warning by the fearful examples 
so often furnished to them, and every year beholds fortune, fame, 
and peace sacrificed at this shrine of Mammon." 

'* I will never marry a man who does not hold play in as great 
abhorrence as you do, dearest mother," said Louisa Sydney, 
gravely, and Mrs. Sydney heard the determination with satis- 
faction. 



Though deeply offended , and mortified at being repnlaed by 
Miss Sydney, Lord Alexander Beanlieu did not discontinue his 
visits to her. He had two motives in pursuing this line of conduct 
— the first was to avoid its being known that he had been rejected 
by that young lady , a fact which he was most anxious should be 
concealed » and which a cessation of his visits to her would lead 
people to guess; and the second, a scheme which had entered his 
head, of trjing whether his matrimonial projects, if directed to- 
wards her mother, might not prove more successful. He now 
paid the most assiduous court to Mrs. Sydney, offering her his 
arm on every occasion ; hovering near her wherever she appeared, 
and only just showed that degree of placid and respectful politeness 
to her lovely daughter to which every lady in society is entitled. 
As neither mother nor daughter ever gave the slightest hint of his 
having proposed for the latter, and as he was ^ost careful never 
to betray the least intimation on the subject, the fact was wholly 
unknown to the circle in which both parties moved, and was only 
suspected by Strathern, whose lover-like quick perception had 
marked the previous attentions of Lord Alexander Beaulieu to Miss 
Sydney, and, noticing their cessation, judged how the case really 
stood. This sudden transfer of his assiduities from the young lady 
to her mother did not serve to elevate him in the opinion of Stra- 
thern , who felt positively annoyed that a woman, in every ^ay so 
superior as Mrs. Sydney, should be selected for the dupe of the 
piercenary young man, while she, unsuspicious of his motives, 
extended to him the same politeness shared by all her acquaint- 
ance. Louisa observed , with a contempt the symptoms of which 
she was at littie pains to conceal, the indelicate conduct of her late 
suitor, and only wondered that her mother saw not the cause 
which actuated it. But the truth was, Mrs. Sydney considered 
herself so wholly out of the reach of flirtations or courtships that a 
notion of any man, and more especially a young man who had 
aspired to her daughter's hand, forming views relative to herself 
never for a moment entered faer head. 

This new proof of the baseness to which money can tempt its 
worshippers to descend strengthened Louisa in the bad opinioa 
she entertained of mankind , and induced an increased coldness 
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on her part, not only to the unworthy portion of it, but to those 
wholly exempt from the selfish calculation which so strongly ex- 
cited her disgast. Strathern marked with pain the change in her 
manner, and, ignorant of the real canse, was tempted to attribute 
it to caprice , a failing it grieved him to discover in one he had 
deemed so faultless. The annoyance visible in his demeanour 
was not unnoticed by Louisa , who erroneously imagined that it 
originated in jealousy at the attention paid by Lord Alexander 
Beaulieu to her mother, and this supposition did not serve to in- 
crease her happiness. She observed the look of displeasure with 
which Strathern regarded his supposed rival when , as was often 
the case , he found him occupying the seat by Mrs. Sydney which 
he had formerly been wont to fill , and this confirmed her suspi- 
cions. Yet painful as were the feelings they excited they pro- 
duced one unexpected result. Now that she could no longer 
imagine that Strathern had any views with regard to herself, it 
was unnecessary to maintain the reserve towards him hitherto ob- 
served , and while Lord Alexander Beaulieu addressed his conver- 
sation wholly to Mrs. Sydney, her daughter would occasionally 
talk to Strathern , until by degrees not only did her stately cold- 
ness fade away, as snow melts before the genial influence of sun- 
beams, but she forgot, or ceased to indulge, any of the suspicions 
that had lately crossed her mind. Mrs. Sydney noticed with plea- 
sure the intimacy thus slowly but securely forming between her 
daughter and the only man she had hitherto seen to whom she 
could have willingly entrusted her fate, and, desirous to have 
them nciore thrown together , she bore with patience the engross- 
ing attentions of Lord Alexander Beaulieu , which tended to effect 
this point, by rendering it in some degree incumbent on Louisa to 
converse with Strathern while she talked with the other. 

Encouraged by Mrs. Sydney's politeness, which his prepos- 
terous vanity led him to attribute to a more tender sentiment, 
Lord Alexander Beaulieu now thought it time to make to the mo- 
ther the same declaration of love he had only a few weeks pre- 
viously offered to the daughter, and, as on the former occasion, 
he did this by letter. Seldom had Mrs. Sydney experienced a 
feeling so nearly akin to anger as when she perused his epistle, 
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bat this feeliDg merged into contempt at the nnblnshing impn- 
dence with which the writer presumed to avow a flame for her , so 
soon after having professed the most ardent passion for Lonisa. 
She accused herself for having hitherto treated Lord Alexander 
Beaulieu with an indulgence, which, though meant only to soothe 
his disappointment at the rejection of her daughter, he had evi- 
dently mistaken for an encouragement of his views towards herself, 
and she wrote him a refusal in terms so cold and stately as to leave 
him no hope that even the continuance of his acquaintance would 
in future be agreeable to her. That something had occurred to 
ruffle the usual equanimity of her mother Louisa soon became 
aware, although Mrs. Sydney forbore to name the subject. The 
truth was, she felt ashamed to let her daughter know that so great 
a liberty had been taken with her, as she considered the proposal 
made as nothing short of an insult offered. But when several 
days passed, and Lord Alexander Beaulieu appeared no more in 
their salon, and evidently avoided them when they met elsewhere, 
the truth flashed on the mind of Louisa , and she ventured to hint 
at it to her mother. 

'^ Don't let us speak of him, dearest," said Mrs. Sydney, her 
cheeks growing red with anger. ^'He is a vain, foolish man, 
audi have signified to him that his visits are not any longer accept- 
able here." 

The rage of the discarded suitor knew no bounds. What ! to 
be refused by a woman twelve years at least his senior, and with a 
grown daughter too ! It was too vexatious ! — and he promised 
himself that , if an occasion ever offered , he would wreak his ven- 
geance on both mother and daughter for the double disappoint* 
ment they had given him. He had already, in his mind's eye, 
appropriated to his own use the large jointure of Mrs. Sydney, cal- 
culated the probable accumulation from the savings so prudent a 
woman must have made, and questioned even the chance of ac- 
quiring some advantage from the noble fortune of her daughter, 
when she should become his daughter-in-law. And now, all 
these bright visions had faded , and he found himself with little 
more than half the five hundred so fortunately won from Lord Fitz- 
warren -- the rest having gone to pay his bills at Rome — to carry 
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00 the war , as he termed it, for the next year, before the expira- 
tioD of which he could not venture to return to England , his elder 
brother having only assisted him with a loan on those terms, while 
he temporised with his numerous and impatient creditors at home. 
What was to be done? The rejection of Mrs. Sydney would be 
guessed at, if not revealed by her, owing to his no longer being 
seen in attendance on her, and he should get laughed at and ridi- 
culed by his clique , on the members of which his own powers of 
ridicule had been so often and unsparingly tried that they would 
rejoice in an opportunity of avenging themselves, and show him 
no mercy. Something must be done before his rejection became 
known , and he turned over in his mind what that something must 
be. After serious consideration , and mature deliberation , as 
the old story says, he determined, as the best mode of silencing 
any dreaded report, on offering his homage to some other lady; 
but who that lady was to be became the next point to be determined 
upon. There was then , unhappily, no other heiress at Rome, 
nor even a rich widow, to indemnify him for his late disappoint- 
ments. He rubbed bis brow as he pondered over the different un-^ 
married women in society, and exclaimed , *'No; there is not one 
with money." At that instant a noise in the street attracted him 
to the window , and he saw the carriage of Mrs. Maclaurin , the 
widow ofthe rich stock-broker, driven past. Like lightning, the 
notion of transferring his views, flashed through his mind. She 
was not young, was ugly, and vulgar it was true — but she was 
rich, immensely rich, and wealth in his opinion, atoned for every 
defect. Yes , he would pay his court to Mrs. Maclaurin imme- 
diately, and so have the air of quitting, instead of being quitted 
by the Sydneys. But how was he to become acquainted with this 
lady? Ay! here was the difficulty. In the circle in which he 
moved she was not admitted, and he knew not a single person who 
could present him to her. A new plan occurred to him. He 
would change his lodging, take up his abode in the hotel in which 
she resided, and seek some mode , however irregular and uncere- 
monious of introdacing himself to her, and, comme ce rCest que 
U premier poi qui coute^ that once accomplished, he doubted 
not that the result would be perfectly satisfactory to his wishes. 
Strathem. 7 
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While shrinking in alarm from the bare notion of being held 
up to the ridicule of the society in which he moved , Lord Alexan- 
der Beaulieu hesitated not to plot and scheme how best to carry 
into execution his mean and mercenary views on the vulgar widow 
of the stock-broker, convinced that if he succeeded in gaining pos- 
session of her fortune, he might defy, such is the power of wealth, 
the ill-natured comments likely to be made on such a mesalliance. 
He was sufficiently well acquainted with the fashionable world, 
the only one whose suffrage he valued , or to whose opinions he 
referred, not to be well aware that riches, however acquired, 
could always obtain for their possessor toleration , if not consider- 
ation in it. To be sure, the fastidious portion of his acquaint- 
ance might smile in derision of the ugly and vulgar woman he 
wished to make his bride , and for a short time look coldly on him 
for having selected such a one, but the splendour of his fStes^ and 
the frequency of the reeherchSs dinners he meant to give , would 
soon silence their censures, for he knew by experience that of all 
means of stopping the mouths of his fashionable soi-disantk'wn^^ 
good dinners , often repeated , was the most effectual. Thus did 
Lord Alexander Beaulieu , the man of fashion , the man of the 
world , reason ; and so would many a one of his acquaintance 
reason too, for there are but too many ih the circles to which they 
belong, who, while shrinking from ridicule , are ready to commit 
any meanness that can tend to accomplish the projects they have in 
view. This dread of ridicule and carelessness of incurring well- 
merited censure, is the result of the actual state of society in cer- 
tain classes, where money, like charity, is supposed to cover a 
multitude of siDs, and where the world's dread laugh is much 
more feared than the stings of conscience, or even the divine an- 
ger. Marrying for money is so common an event in the present 
day, that it is not only tolerated but reckoned praiseworthy; 
hence, men of good family , but with small fortunes, consider 
themselves as marketable commodities , to be disposed of to the 
highest bidder, and speculate on all their imagined or real advan-. 
tages to enhance their pretensions. Of all the mercenary herd 
who might be found in the circles of fashion, not one entertained 
n higher opinion of himself than did Lord Alexander Beaulieu , yet 
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this inordinate seif-admiration was accompanied by so little self- 
respect that he was willing to barter his person and name for a for- 
tune , wholly regardless how plain , vulgar , and illiterate the wo- 
man might be , by a marriage with whom it was to be acquired. 
He would have, doubtlessly, preferred wedding a young and 
beautiful girl of good family and large fortune, like Miss Sydney, 
had she smiled on his suit, or even her mother, had she deigned 
to accept his proposal ; but as neither were to be won , and no 
other rich women of good family were at Rome, he was determined 
to try his fortune with the stock-broker's widow. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

For husbands ever on the watch , 
Like spiders trying flies to catch , 
They spread their nets , and , when too late , 
The victim struggles with his fate. 
Unhappy wretch ! for aye condemned 
To drag a chain he cannot rend\ 
And tread the cheerless path of life 
Encumber'd with a heartless wife. 

The advice given by Lady Wellerby to her daughters had been 
strictly followed by them, and so advantageous had been its 
effects that from the time that Lord Fitzwarren had, in utter 
despair of success , abandoned his pursuit of Miss Sydney , he had 
fallen into the habit of dropping in, sans cSremonie, at Lady 
Wellerby's for the purpose, as he termed it, of killing time, by 
chatting with her daughters. It was not that he really felt any 
pleasure in their society, or experienced the least preference for 
them, that he thus paid his daily visits, but the truth was, he 
knew not how otherwise to get rid of the hours that hung so heavily 
on his hands, and sought the Wellerby's as his only refuge from 
being left to his own resources, which were but feeble, against 
the enemy he most dreaded — ermuu Had there been a horse- 
dealer of any celebrity at Rome , or a club where he could have 
met some of his acquaintances who , like himself, had no pleasure 
in antiquities or works of art, never would he have frequented 
Lady Wellerby's ; as it was , he became a daily visitor there. To 
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a weak man , habit is a dangerous thing. It renders supportable 
objects which, previoasly to its being contracted, were not only 
viewed by him with indifference but even with dislike, and like 
the use of snuff or tobacco, from which persons at first recoil, 
after some time habit makes those, formerly disapproved, not 
only endurable but agreeable. In these dally visits of Lord Fitz- 
warren to Lady Wellerby, the young ladies were wont to continue 
their avocations unrestrained by his presence — nay, more, they 
selected those in which he seemed disposed to take some interest. 
Lady Olivia affected to take a sudden passion for drawing horses, 
and her sister wasted many sheets of paper in endeavouring to cut 
out something in the shape of those animals. 

*' Well done, by Jove! — a capital attempt,'' said Lord Fiti- 
warren , as, sealed by the girls , he one day looked over a drawing 
on which Lady Olivia was engaged. "Yes, you have a real genius 
for drawing horses, and when I can find a fine, thorough-bred, 
English nag, I will buy it at any price, that you may have a good 
model to copy." 

"Will you, indeed? How kind of you, and how much 
obliged to you I shall feel. I always had a passion for horses , but 
until you taught me to distinguish and appreciate the really good 
ones , I had no power of drawing them. Now I feel that if you will 
but have patience with me, and continue your instructions, I 
shall soon be able to render justice to the noble animal." 

''The back is somewhat too long — shorten it; make the legs 
less thin , for though fine legs are a beauty in a horse , they most 
not be too slight, or he would be apt to break down ; the shoulder, 
too, is heavy, and the neck clumsy." 

''I will alter them immediately ," said the Lady Olivia , taking 
a piece of Indian rubber, and quickly effacing the lines, and sub* 
stituting new ones. *'Now, do, </ear Lord Fitzwarren, tell me 
ifthis is better," and with the docility of a good child, she held 
the drawing out for his approbation , looking up innocently in bis 
face all the while with pleading eyes, Qnd an affectedly sweet 
smile. 

"Yes, this t« better, infinitely better. By Jove! you improve 
amazingly." 
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*' Thanks to your iastraction ," observed Lady Olivia, mih a 
glance fall of gratilude. ''Oh! how I should like, to have fine 
horses ," exclaimed she, with assumed enthusiasm , ''and go into 
the stable , and see the dear noble animals fed." 

"Would you, indeed,'* asked Lord Fitzwarren, his face 
brightening up. 

•'Above all things in the world," resumed the lady; "except 
going out hunting. That has ever been my utmost ambition, 
mats, kilos I I have no chance of such happiness, and she sighed 
deeply. 

* ' Who knows ? Don't despair ! " said Lord Fitzwarren. 

" Tou must not give me false hopes, for mamma would never 
let me go out hunting, even if I had a horse/* observed Lady Olivia. 
"Would you, mamma?" turning to Lady Wellerby, who affected 
to be busily engaged reading her English letters, at the other end 
of the room, but who was a pleased and attentive spectatress of the 
scene in which her artful and well-schooled daughter was so cle- 
verly enacting her part. 

"Did you speak to me, Olivia?" asked the lady mother, 
slowly raising her eyes from the letter she was affecting to peruse. 

"Yes , mamma ; I asked you if you would permit me to go out 
hunting?" 

"Go out hunting, child! An unmarried woman go out hunt- 
ing ! I never heard such a thing ," and Lady Wellerby elevated 
her eyebrows , and opened her small eyes to their utmost extent, 
with a look of well-acted astonishment. 

" You see I was right ," said Lady Olivia , and she sighed pro- 
foundly. "No ; such happiness is not reserve!^ for mc. / shall 
never be able to go out hunting" and she shook her head slowly, 
and looked with a melancholy expression at Lord Fitzwarren. 

"Not until you are married," replied he. 

" So few men are really good riders, and only such could teach 
their wives to ride , that I have little chance , of being so fortunate 
as to be selected by one ," and Lady Olivia sighed more deeply 
than ever. _ ^ 

• ' Don't despair. What wager will you bet mel that" before six 
months you are not married to a regular fox-hunter?" 
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''Yon are jesting, Lord Fitzwarreo ; I see yoaare," and the 
lady pouted and looked more sad than before. 

* * By Jove I am not ! Never was more serioas in my life. 1 11 
bet you five guineas to two; I 'd make it fifty, only that I know 
young ladies seldom have much pocket money, and I don't warn 
to win all yours." 

"I would take your wager," said Lady Olivia, in a low 
voice , only that mamma would be angry, as she never allows us 
to make bets.*' 

''She need know nothing about the matter," whispered Lord 
Fitzwarren , "so take my wager." 

"Done," said Lady Olivia, and she nodded her head know- 
ingly , and held out her hand to him , saying, "I shall be sure to 
win your five guineas, for fond as I am of horses, and much as I 
should like to go out hunting , I don't know a single fox-hunter 
that I would marry." 

Lady Wellerby, on whom not a word of this discourse had 
been lost, and who augured the happiest result from it, was so 
alarmed by this unexpected speech of her daughter that she 
positively started, and turned up her eyes towards the ceiling as if 
appealing to Heaven against the stupidity of that young lady. But 
Lady Olivia , who observed the movement, smiled inwardly at her 
own superior tact, while waiting to see what eflFect the naiVcf^ of 
her declaration would have on him to whom it was addressed. 
Lord Fitzwarren looked perfectly astounded and crest-fallen as he 
gazed inquiringly on the unconscious countenance assumed by 
Lady Olivia, and, after a pause of a few minutes, exclaimed, 
"And so you don't know a single fox-hunter whom you would 
marry? " 

* * No ," replied the lady. 

"Then, I suppose, you wouldn't marry me, eh?" 
"But you are not a fox-hunter," said the lady, looking most 
innocently, "are you?" 

* ' Why , what the devil else have you taken me for?" 
"You never told me you were, and I — I" — and she cast 
down her eyes, and raised her handkerchief to her face, in 
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affected confusion , to conceal , not her blushes , but her want of 
them. 

** Well , I did not take you to be such a simpleton " said Lord 
Fitzwarren, his countenance brightening up. ''But now you 
know that I am a fox-hunter , ay , and a most determined one too, 
what do you say to your wager at present, eh? Come, confess 
that you hayen't much chance of winning." 

Lady 01i\ia still kept her handkerchief to her face, and seemed 
speechless from emotion. 

''What will you give to be let off, eh? But, hang me, if I 
can account for your not knowing that which every one of my 
acquaintance is aware of, namely, that Melton has not a more 
thorough-going Nimrod than myself. Well , is there now a fox- 
hunter of your acquaintance that you would marry? Don't keep 
hiding your face , but say will you have me or not? " 

Lady Olivia extended her hand to him , and whispered , " Oh ! 
I am so happy; but do ask mamma, for I am so overpowered — 
so—" 

Lord Fitzwarren unceremoniously clasped her to his breast, 
imprinted a kiss on her lips, and walked up to Lady Wellerby, 
who affected not to be aware of what was going on at the other end 
of the room. 

"Lady Wellerby," said he, *'I am a plain spoken, blunt 
fellow. I wish to marry Olivia , and , as I suppose you and her 
father can have no reasonable objection , the sooner the affair is 
settled the better." 

"AH this is so sudden , so wholly unexpected , that I am quite 
taken by surprise," said the wily mother. "Come here, my dear 
child ," and she beckoned to Lady Olivia, who approached her 
with assumed timidity. "Do you entertain for Lord Fitzwarren 
that decided preference and fond attachment, without which, I 
hope, no child of mine would ever think ofentering the married 
state?" 

"Oh! yes, dear mamma," and lady Olivia again hid her face 
with her handkerchief. 

"Then take my blessing, both of you, end may all happiness 
attend your union ! " and Lady Wellerby kissed first her daughter, 
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and then her fatare son-in-law, whom she congralnlated on 
having secured the most warm-hearted and artless creatnre in the 
world! 

'< Artless enough, God knows! " observed Lord Fitzwarren. 
"Why, only fancy the little simpleton not knowing that I, was a 
fox-hunter." 

*'Poor child! I have been so strict in the mode of bringing 
my girls up , that they are much more ignorant in the ways of the 
world than most young pjersons of their age ! " 

"Well, confess Livy," said Lord Fitzwarren, immediately 
adopting the familiarity of abridging her name , "Confess that you 
have lost your wager." 

"I do confess," murmured the delighted Lady Olivia. 

"Bo you now think you won't have the happiness of going out 
hunting, eh? 7%a^you shall, and no occasion to ask mamma's 
permission neither. But there 's poor Sophy looking as blank 
and crest-fallen as a jockey who has lost his race. Ton have been 
distanced, Sophy, but never mind, better luck another time; 
Improve yourself in cutting out horses, and I '11 take you down to 
Melton with Livy next season , and then you '11 ftnd plenty of good 
fellows unmarried ," and he walked up to Lady Sophia and gave 
her a brotherly salute. 

"Settle the matter at once with the old governor," said he, 
turning to Lady Wellerby. *' I hate long courtships , and as Livy 
and I have said done^ I don't see the good of waiting. I '11 give 
her a devilish good settlement, I can tell. you. All men on the 
turf ought to make large settlements, and give a good round 
yearly sum for pin-money, as they call it, to their wives, for 
when they get out of elbows, as we say — no uncommon thing 
with us , who stake thousands on a race — it is no bad look-out to 
have one's wife's allowance to fall back on , and I know some 
right good fellows, regular goers , who have now nothing else 
left to depend on." 

"I hope, dear Lord Fitzwarren, that you will take advantage 
and profit by such eril examples, and will not waste your fortune 
on the turf," said Lady Wellerby, looking alarmed. 
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** Why, whether I waste it on one green place or another, the 
green sward or the gaming-table , comes much to the same in the 
end," replied Fltzwarren. **Most men of my rank and fortune 
try one or the other, and sometimes both. But I 'm no greater 
fool than the rest, and have, besides, the luck to have a capital 
fellow for my training-groom, who keeps a sharp look-out, and 
puts me up to everything going on in the other stables. There is 
not a racer in any of them that can make a trial , or even take a 
gallop , that I don't hear of it immediately. No , I 'm a knowing 
one , I can tell you ; up to a trick or two. To be sure , it costs 
me a mint of money to get my information — secret service money, 
I call it — but it 's worth paying for; and my training-groom , an 
excellent fellow, does the f thing as cheaply as he can. You have 
no idea how clever these training-grooms are. They sleep with 
their eyes open, I really believe, for they know everything that 's 
going on in the other stables, by night as well as by day. I have 
seldom been taken in , so well has my fellow kept a look-out; and 
when I was, he was fit to go mad. The way it happened was, 
he got a hint that two horses from other stables were to have a 
trial. He stole as near as he could get without befngseen, and 
hid behind a hedge, when he saw a white-legged horse going a 
famous pace, and a black-legged one, which was a favourite, 
going as slow as a top. This put him out confoundedly , for he did 
not know the white-legged one, so he made his report to me; I 
was had;] lost a cool five hundred; and discovered afterwards, 
through one of the boys whom my fellow^ got hold of, that the 
white legs were painted, in order to deceive lookers on. Som^ 
times the trainers put shot in the pockets of the jockey to add to 
the weight, and take in people. It requires a devilish clear head, 
and first-rate abilities, to be able to keep one's own on the turf, 
I can tell you. Talk of the fiecessity of having clever men to be 
prime ministers' and cabinet councillors, it 's all a joke coikipared 
to the sharpness required to prevent one's being ruined on the 
turf. Why, your dearest friend will take you in if he can — ay, 
by Jove! your brother, if you have one. People talk of authors 
being clever, and making good books, but it demands fifty times 
as much cleverness to make a good betting-book." 
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Lord Fitzwarren was so animated dow that he had got on his 
favourite subject that he could have talked for hours , and dis- 
closed the whole arcana of the secrets of the stables at Newmarket, 
which he considered the most important of all topics, had not 
Lady Wellerby , whose patience was exhausted , interrupted him, 
by saying, **I hope you will dine with us to-day." 

** Can't, 'pon my soul. I ordered dinner this morning — not 
anymore expecting that I was going to pop the question, ay, 
nor dreaming even of marriage than that I was to ride a race — 
got some famous wild boar , and asked some of my countrymen 
to come and share it. We have all had enough of tame bores 
here, said I, so for novelty's sake let us try the wild boar. 
'T wasn't bad, was it, Livy? They all laughed 6t to crack their 
sides, but especially Webworth, who I thought would never 
stop, but he did though at last, and got me to lend him two 
hundred pounds." 

*'I trust , dear Lord Fitzwarren , that when you are a married 
man you will be more guarded , and not throw away your money 
by lending it to your improvident acquaintances ," observed Lady 
Wellerby. 

** Whew ! " said , or rather whistled Lord Fitzwarren , screw- 
ing up his^ lips. ** So you call lending a couple of hundreds to a 
friend , less prosperous than myself, throwing away my money, 
do you? Now , / have a very different notion on the subject. / call 
it putting out my money to interest, for, if by assisting a friend 
in a scrape I win hisjegard, have I not the best of it, eh? Mind, 
Livy, if you wish me to continue to like you never try to turn me 
against my friends, and especially such of them as may stand io 
need of my help. I could not bear a woman who attempted this, 
for I have known so many good fellows spoiled and rendered good 
for nothing by their wives, that itlialf turned me against matri- 
mony. Why, there was Robinson, a capital fellow before he 
married , ready to lend a helping hand to any friend in distress, 
hut no sooner did he get a wife than he said — in answer to a letter 
from poor Webworth , who wrote to him from a lock-up house, 
whence three hundred would have ransomed him — that he was 
very sorry, but could not assist him, as he had pledged himself 
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to his vife never to pat his name to a bill , or to lend money. He 
ought to have been ashamed to write it, the snob, bat no woman 
on earth coald get me to throw off an old friend in distress, and I 
should hate her who tried it; so mind, Livy, yoa now know my 
mind." 

"Dear kind-hearted Lord Fitzwarren!" murmured Lady OII> 
via, in her most soothing tone of voice , for she observed that the 
selfish advice of her lady mother had displeased and irritated her 
lover. 

*' I '11 meet you to-night at Lady Mangerstien's ," said he , and 
pressing her cheek with a kiss, and nodding to her mother and 
sister he departed. 

** You are a fortunate girl , Olivia ," exclaimed Lady Wellerby, 
after looking towards the door, and giving time to her future son- 
in-law to leave the house. **You have thrown your net to some 
purpose , and caught your fish. It is a flat one , 't is true , never- 
theless, with plenty of mint sauce, it will go down well enough.*' 

"I thought mint sauce was only used with lamb," observed 
Lady Olivia , with a more impertinent air than she had ever pre- 
viously assumed towards her mother, with whom she felt offended 
for having spoken so slightingly of her affianced husband. Not 
that she eiperienced towards him any stronger sentiment than on 
the preceding day, when she had joined her mother and sister in 
ridiculing him, but now she had secured her golden prize, he was 
her property, and she resented his being attacked just as she 
would have done any abuse of a favourite lap-dog, merely because 
it was hers, 

**Well, I don't envy Olivia, I am sure," said Lady Sophia 
spitefully. 

"What would you give to be in my place, though?" demand- 
ed Lady Olivia, with a smile of undisguised triumph. "Forty 
thousand a-year, three fine places in the country, a good 
house in town, and the family diamonds are not things to be 
despised." 

"Certainly not, if one could have them without the mao » but 
he really is such an ancouth, uncivilized creature that — " 
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*'Not mora nnconfh or nncivilized than those men for whom 
you haye been , daring the last ten years, unsaccessfuUy spread- 
ing your nets." 

''Have done, Olivia. Sophia, cease to find fault with your 
sister's future husband," said Lady Wellerby, with a stately air. 
'* Tou know the field was open to you both. Each tried for him, 
and, as Olivia has won the prize, you, Sophia, should be pleased 
instead of being angry." 

^^Me angry, mamma! Well, I am sure I never thought of 
such a thing; never felt less angry in my life," and the Lady 
Sophia burst into tears. 

*'I am quite certain that if Sophia had caught him I should 
not have been angry or have cried," observed Lady Olivia ma- 
liciously. 

'* You are greatly mistaken if you think I am angry , or that my 
tears have any reference to such a rude ill-bred fox-hunter, for if/ 
had chosen to pretend to dote on horses , to spend my mornings 
in making drawings of them, and to long to go out hunting, I 
might have had him instead of you." 

'' Did you not cut out horses on paper every day while I was 
drawing them ? The only difference between us is, that my efforts 
succeeded, and yours did not. Probably Lord Fitzwarren saw 
that your cut paper horses resembled his favourite animals much 
less than my drawings did. However, let that be as it may, 
Sophy, you never had the slightest chance I can tell you." 

**Giris, this recrimination is odious — disgusting. Yoxi 
should look on this fortunate chance as an advantage , not to one 
sister alone , but to both. The marriage of Olivia to so capital a 
parti will draw attention to you, Sophia, and probably lead to 
your securing an eligible husband before long. I desire that you 
become reconciled at once. There, go kiss and be friends , and 
let not so lucky a day be clouded by jealousies and bickerings." 

^*I am sure I have no objection ," said Lady Olivia , extending 
her hand to her sister. 

"Nor I," pronounced Lady Sophia, coldly returning the 
proffered kiss. How I hate her, for giving herself such airs at 
having caught her booby, thought Lady Sophia. 
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How envious and jealous of my good fortune she is, thought 
Lady Olivia. 

And now papa returned from his diurnal visit to the reading- 
room ; his temper never good, more than usually rufQed by having 
read in the Morning Post that the lordlieutenancy of his county, 
become vacant by the death of the Earl of Castlehaven , had been 
bestowed on Lord Deloraine. He had long anticipated that when 
death should release Lord Castlehaven from all sublunary cares 
and duties, he would be the person selected to fill his place; great, 
therefore, was his ire at this disappointment, the cause of which 
he attributed wholly to his absence on the Continent having kept 
him from giving his wonted support to ministers in the House of 
Lords , and furnished them with an excuse for passing over his 
former claims, and appointing his enemy to the post he coveted. 
His absence was all the work of Lady Wellerby, and what good 
had it accomplished? Were his daughters any nearer being mar- 
ried? No; their chance seemed as remote as ever, and as he 
dwelt on these annoyances , his wrath increased , and he longed to 
pour its vials on the devoted head of his wife , whose recent de- 
mands for an advance on her pin-money , again recurring to his 
memory, added fuel to the fire of his anger. His contracted 
brow, flashing eyes, and crimsoned cheek, betrayed, the mo- 
ment he had entered the room, the tempest that was working in 
his heart ; and had not his lady wife felt that she had a balm to im- 
part which would act on his wrath like oil thrown on the stormy 
waves , she would have trembled. Knowing that if once the hur- 
ricane burst, it would be difficult to check its fury , she approach- 
ed him joyfully, and exclaimed, ** Good news! good news!" 

<' Stuff, nonsense! Don't talk to me of good news; what 
new folly have you got in your head now? " 

*' No stuff, no nonsense, Lord Wellerby," and his lady wife 
drew herself up to her utmost height. ** Never again accuse me 
of not being a provident , ay, and a clever mother, too. Lord 
Fitzwarren has proposed for Olivia ! " 

'*The devil he has! Is it sure , certain — no mistake again? 
You remember how you and Sophy fancied that Sir Thomas Mars- 
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ton had proposed to her, because he made some foolish speeches 
to her when he was tipsy." 

'*7%6reu, there con be no mistake now, for Lord Fitzwarren 
has spoken to me , and asked me to tell you that he wished to have 
the marriage take place as soon as possible." 

*'A good job — a devilish good job. Did he say anything 
about expecting a fortune? I have no money to come down with 
— a trifle at my death — nothing more." 

*'He never referred to the subject, and I dare say never will; 
he only said that he wished to secure a large jointure, and liberal 
pin-money to Olivia." 

*'More fool he — but that 's kis affair, and not mine. He '11 
know better before he comes to my age. Well, well, I'm very 
glad of this match. Getting one daughter well off our hands may 
help to get off the other, and then we may live quietly at home at 
WeUerby Hall , and save money instead of racketing about from 
place to place , without any comfort , eating bad meat and drinking 
sour wines , enough to spoil one's stomach. There 's old Castle- 
haven dead, and the lord-lieutenancy given to Beloraine instead 
of to me. All this comes from living abroad." 

'^But see what a brilliant marriage Olivia has secured, and 
this, too, comes from our living abroad. In London she never 
would have had such a chance , for there men have their clubs, 
and their omnibus boxes at the theatres, and lead such gay lives 
that they have no time to think of marrying." . 

''There may be something in that," said Lord WeUerby; and 
his wife for the nonce escaped the angry reproaches he had deter- 
mined on making her. 

'<How delightful it is for us to get Olivia so well settled in life, 
isn't it, my dear?" said she. 

'*Yes, I must say it is. It will be a great saving of expense, 
for the dress of a girl now-a-days costs an fenormons sum ; and, 
another consideration is, I shall be more comfortable when tra- 
velling, for I can get my feet on her vacant place , which will be a 
great relief to my legs , which used to suffer so much from being 
cramped up in our coach." 

<* Yes, it is a real happiness to have oar daughter secure so 
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brilliant a marriage, and to think how angry and jealous it will 
make all our friends and acquaintances who have been hawking 
their girls about for years in order to try to get them off their 
hands." 

**For the matter of that, so have we, and a pretty sum it has 
cost me." 

''You surely cannot regret it, my lord, when the result has 
been so fortunate. But , a propos of expense , I must call on you 
to loose your purse-strings, and let me have some money." 

"Money, money, always money. If things go ill you ask for 
money, and when things go well you also demand it. There is 
no end to the folly and extravagance of women. Happy are they 
who keep aloof from them , and are spared the plague of wives and 
daughters." 

**This is unkind, Lord Wellerby, I must say; and more 
especially when my constant and arduous endeavours to secure an 
advantageous marriage for your daughter have been just crowned 
with success." 

* * ' My daughter , Lady Wellerby ! She is as much your daugh- 
ter as mine , and it was as much for your own interest as for mine 
that you made the exertions for which you take such wonderful 
credit." 

''It is no use bickering. Lord Wellerby, and, therefore, let 
us come to the point. It is indispensably necessary for me to 
have money, in order that Olivia should have some new dresses 
to appear in , now that all eyes will be turned on her as the fiancee 
of Lord Fitzwarren." 

"I don't see the necessity, and, what 's more , Lady Wellerby, 
I won't see the necessity. If she caught the man in the dresses 
she has , it is quite evident that the great end and aim of all dress 
is accomplished , and a fig for what others may say or think on the 
subject. Besides , as she must have a regular fit out for her mar- 
riage, which you must take care her husband^s purse, and not 
mine, is to suffer for, it would only be throwing away money to 
buy her any gowDS, or other gimcracks at present." 

"Tea would not surely be so illiberal, so mean, as to throw 
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the apense of her Cromfmni anrf earbeSU da wuarrimffe od Lord 
Fitzwarren?" 

'' Most certainly I vai." 

' ' It will be an anprecedented thing.*' 

*'Not altogether, for your lady mother did the same hy me. 
I was yoong and inexperienced then , so I was taken in, and now 
I will make my reprisal. I discovered afterwards that yoor father, 
good-natorcd, easy man, had given yonr mother three hnndred 
pounds to rig yon oat , bat she pat it in her pocket , and made me 
pay for all." 

*'I did not expect. Lord Wellerby, that yon woold asperse 
the memory of my poor mother," and Lady Welleriiy pol her 
handkerchief to her eyes. 

'^ Asperse her! not I — never meant soch a thing. I think 
she acted a wise part, and I want yoa to follow her example in 
making this young man do what I did thirty-five years ago, and 
for which yoa woald require no prompting if yoa could pocket 
three hundred pounds, as your mother did, but which I 'm too 
sharp to let you do. No ; I 'U make a bargain with you, — I '11 
give you a hundred pounds for yourself, as a sort of per centage 
for getting Olivia off our hands, and if you get rid of Sophy, 1 11 
give you another. This young man is very rich and liberal, and 
knows nothing of what is the osual custom on such occasions. 
Tou can easily make him understand that he is to furnish every- 
thing, we providing him only with a wife, aqd if you could jost 
get him to throw in a supply for Sophy , it will be all the better." 

" It will require great tact to manage all this. Lord Wellerby, 
bat no one has ever accused me of want of that when the happiness 
and interest of my husband and children are at stake, bat you 
wfll, I trust, let me have the hundred pounds at once." 

'* But if the match should by any chance go off — yoa know the 
old proverb , '* Many things between the cup and the lip.*' 

*'NolhiDg can prevent it." 

**Well, then, you shall have it to-morrow." And so saying. 
Lord Wellerby retreated, dreading that, should he remain 
longer, his eara sposa might make some fresh demand on his 
purse. "She is not sach a fool alter all as I took her to be," 
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mnrmnred he to himself as he strolled up to the Monte PIncio. 
**She has managed this affair very cleverly I must say, and de- 
serves credit for it , but I must not let her see that I think so highly 
of her management in the business. Women can't stand being 
praised. It puts them above themselves directly , and they eipect 
to have all their unreasonable demands complied with. The best 
of them, are but foolish, y/eik creatures after all. Aliwaysagog 
after some whim or other., I suspect. my lady has been losing at 
cards lately. She did not say so , because she knew it would only 
draw a severe lecture from me. I have no patience with women 
playing for more than sixpences. Why I , who play as steady a 
game as most men , have lost this week about 200/. , though I only 
played half-pound points, and betted a pound on the rubber. But 
I had such a confounded run of ill luck against me — but it can't 
last that *s one thing, and I '11 have my revenge to-night. I must 
put a stop to my wife's card-playing, if I find she has been losing, 
for I won't stand such goings on. I fear this young fellow, Fitz- 
warren^ is a wild chap, but nHmporte^ I '11 have Olivia's mar- 
riage settlements and pinmoney well taken care of, and if he 
chooses to ruin himself she will at all events be safe, and not be 
returned on my hands." 

CHAPTER IX. 

Some madly rush into the marriage state 
As;if impeird by a decree of fate , 
Lur*d on by beauty , short liv'd as the fiow'r 
That fades, and withers in autumnal hour; 
Or by ambition , avarice , or pride , 
How many have been led to seek a bride — 
. Thoughtless of qualities of mind , or heart i 
To sweeten life when beauty shall depart : 
Or when the gauds of pride and riches faae ^ 
And man no longer is the dupe they made ! 
But still more mad are they , by folly led ^ 
Who without love , esteem , or prudence, wed. 

**Havk you heard the news?" said Strathem to Mrs. Sydney, 
the first salutation having passed, the morning after the im-*- 
promptu proposal of Lord Fitzwarren to the Lady Olivia Wellerby. 
Strathem, 8 
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could personally interest me , I should lay it to my heart. I hope 
it will not appal those /' and he glanced from Miss Sydney to 
Strathern , * ' whom it may more concern." 

*' I^frs. Sydney has only stated the case of persons who marry, 
without really knowing each other's characters , dispositions and 
habits/' observed Strathern. 

'*But is not love painted blind to denote that he can see no 
faults?'' remarked Mr. Rhymer. 

**The love tU^t sees no faults is the love of weak boys and 
girls , and is little calculated to endure ; but the affection that can 
continue after the knowledge of them is acquired, that can 
seek to amend, and bear them with indulgence^ is the true, the 
rational love — the only sure foundation on whicli conjugal happi- 
ness can be based /' said Mrs. Sydney. 

^^What is your opinion on this subject, fair young lady?" 
asked Mr. Rhymer, addressing himself to Miss Sydney. ** Would 
you pardon the lover who could detect a fault in you? Mind, I 
assert that to do so would be impossible , for heiresses are never 
known to have any while they remain unmarried." 

Louisa Sydney blushed, and bit her lip , for every allusion to 
heiresses pained and mortified her. ^*To suppose heiresses free 
from faults would be as foolish as to think that men of large for- 
tunes had none. The only difference , in my opinion , between 
the rich arid poor is , that wealth , by giving the power of gratify- 
ing one's inclinations, and rendering its possessor to a certain 
degree independent of others, exposes him to yield to temptations 
of self-indulgence from which the poor are exempt, and by ex- 
citing envy and jealousy causes his errors to be drawn more into 
notice." 

''But self-indulgence, fair casuist, comprises in itself a vhole 
arcana of evil." 

''Does not that depend on whether the propensities indulged 
in are wrong?" 

' * Certainly ," said Strathern , "for onr noble ones ought to be 
ever encouraged. Some — the number is not limited — have*more 
enjoyment in dispensing the goods of fortune on those requiring 
them than in expending their wealth in their own pleasures." 
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^"Bot may not those very geDeroas persons be inflaenced by 
ostentation , pride, and vanity in tbns distributing their vealth ? " 
asked Mr. Rhymer. 

^* Why should we seek to attribute their liberality to such un- 
worthy motives?" said Strathern. 

*' Would it not be wiser to be satisfied with the good they 
bestow, than to analyze the motive?" observed Mrs. Sydney. 

*'If you join with your fair daughter and Strathern against me, 
I shall have no chance in the argument," replied Mr. Rhymer. 
** Nevertheless, I must remind you that you have all wandered 
widely from the starting post, my hypothesis being, that ladies 
would be little disposed to pardon the lover who hinted dX a fault, 
and my supposition that heiresses never could have any until they 
married. But bless me , I forget that I have an engagement with 
the Abbate Manfredi , at four o'clock, and your /^emfu/e reminds 
jue that it now only wants a quarter to that hour. I leave my friend 
Strathern to continue the subject, and I have no doubt he will 
satisftictorily prove to Miss Sydney that she is and always must 
be in the right," and, with a glance full of irony, Mr. Rhymer 
took bis departure. 

^*How completely he possesses the art of making all with 
whom he converses dissatisfied with themselves," observed Mrs. 
Sydney. 

'* Dissatisfied with him, I should say," replied Louisa. ''I 
am glad he did not offer his services to escort us to the Vatican, 
ioi he would have endeavoured to prove to us that whatever we 
chanced to admire was precisely that which was least worthy of 
admiration , and so spoil our enjoyment there." 

*'Poor Rhymer! " said Strathern; **for poor he is, with all 
that might render him happy , except the healthful appetite for 
happiness. But I excuse his cynicism from the conviction that it 
originates in a physical cause — viz. , a diseased stomach , which 
has made more cynics than all the moral causes so frequently 
assigned for them put together." 

Strathem's carriage followed Mrs. Sydney's to the Vatican, 
and he was handing both the ladies from theirs , when Lady Wel- 
Jerbj, her daughters, and Lord Fitzwarren came up to the spot. 
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Fitzwarren looked eonfnsed at the meeting, but notso tlie Lady 
Olivia, who leant on his arm, and assumed an air of triumph as 
she glanced at Louisa Sydney. 

*'I am sure, Mrs. Sydney, yon wUl be glad to hear of the 
approaching nuptials of my daughter Olivia and Lord Fitzwarren," 
said Lady Wellerby. ** A long attachment on his part," whispered 
she , '* but he was so sly about it that I did not until lately suspect 
its existence , and Olivia is so guarded that until he had positively 
proposed , she never named it to me." 

When , Mrs. Sydney having made the usual and expected civil 
speech in reply, Lady Wellerby resumed < "Yes, IwassureyoB 
would be glad; the truth is, Olivia and Sophia have refdsed so 
many offers , and are so very fastidious , that I really began to fear 
they would accept no one ; Lord Fitzwarren , however, there was 
no resisting. He is in every way unexceptionable , and so gifted, 
so clever and amusing , that no girl could refuse him. Only think 
how cunning he was. Oh, those men! he paid attention to other 
young ladies, while he thought only of Olivia, just, as he now 
confesses , to see what effect it would have on her. And she, 
poor dear creature, showed such delicacy and self-command that 
he was vanquished, and proposed for her a month sooner than he 
intended." 

"I wonder you are not tired of coming to the Yatican ," said 
Lady Olivia to Louisa Sydney ; I think it the most tiresome place 
in the world, don't I, Lord Fitzwarren." 

"Tes, and so do I too, Livy, except St. Peter's. Strathem 
does not think so , I know , for he is never tired of looking at all 
the statues, and vases, and stone coffins with figures carved on 
them. What do they call them — sarco — ? " 

** Sarcophaguses ," said Lady Olivia. 

"Tes, sarcophaguses, 1 always forget the name. But, I 
say, Strathem, they are much better than our mode of burying 
people ~the deal shell, the leaden coffin, and the mahogany one, 
covered with velvet, and silver nails, and coronets, for no good 
that I could ever see , but just for the rats and moths to destroy^" 

"Oh, dreadful! How can you, George talk of anything so 
horrible ! " exclauned Lady Olivia. 
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''Hang me , If I hav'n't a great mind to boy one of those sarco 
— sarcophagnses, and have U sent to England , to be ready when 
I kick the bucket; and, if I Ond onemth any carvings of a foi 
chase, I will, too, for that would be just the thing for me." 

''Really, dear Fitzwarren, you will make me quite ill if you 
talk in this dreadful manner," said Lady Olivia. 

"Why, you know, Livy, we must all die one day or other*— 
we can't help it, do all we can — and one may as well have the 
stone coffin ready." 

Lady Wellerby having released Mrs. Sydney from the confi- 
dential whispering , in which she revealed many things , and made 
many boasts that had no existence except in her own fertile brain, 
Louisa and Strathem were freed from witnessing the affected de- 
monstrations of affection lavished, in looks even more than 
in words , by Lady Olivia on her betrothed husband , and the un- 
disguised ill humour of Lady Sophia, who glanced spitefully at her 
sister , and opened not her lips during the time they were together. 

'^A devilish fine girl, after all," said Fitzwarren, as he turned 
to lookback at Miss Sydney; '*it 's a pity she is so shy and skit- 
tish." And he sighed deeply, to the no small annoyance of his 
intended bride, who, however, thou^t it more prudent to con- 
ceal the displeasure she felt. 

Louisa Sydney could not resist a smile when the Wellerby 
party left them , and Strathem did more , for, albeit unaccustomed 
to indulge much in laughter, he positively could not control his 
risible muscles. Mrs. Sydney too, joined in the hilarity, being 
greatly amused by the attempts made by Lady Wellerby to prove 
that Lord Fitzwarren had never thought of proposing for any one 
but Lady Olivia , and that his attachment to her had been of long 
date. 

The passion with which Louisa Sydney had inspired Strathem 
increased dally , and as her reserve wore away he discovered in her 
such fine and noble qualities that he felt his happiness wholly de- 
pended on her. Though he confessed not his love, his every 
Stance revealed it, and she now smiled when she recollected her 
suspicion of her mother having been the object of his attention, 
and learned to value the conquest she had achieved. It was im- 
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possible to know Strathern well without liking bim. HighHoiinded, 
generous, and warm-hearted ; with manners unaffected and highly- 
polished, be possessed a peculiarly sweet and even temper, and 
these qualities made themselves duly appreciated, as they became 
unfolded in daily intercourse with those be liked. Pride, or 
rather a self-respect, carried to a degree that rendered him pain- 
fully susceptible at any implied doubt of his principles, and al- 
most implacable towards those who betrayed such a doubt , was 
his besetting sin , and to this was added a craving ambition to be 
loved for himself alone that quite equalled the similar desire ex- 
perienced by the object of his affection. Regardless of her wealth 
for itself, he was not sorry that she was rich, for should he win 
her band it would preclude all doubt from bis mind that he was 
preferred from mercenary motives , and the frequent examples he 
had seen of the all-powerful influence of this sordid sentiment had 
rendered him somewhat suspicious of the preferences accorded by 
portionless girls to wealthy suitors. But while he was glad that he 
was saved all ground for doubt on this point, it never once oc- 
curred to him that her he loved could entertain even the shadow of 
one relative to kit motives. Was he not rich enough to be exempt 
from suspicion? and was not Louisa lovely enough to win him to 
her feet, were she poor? Yes, he would have sought her hand 
as a treasure above all price , had she been wholly unprovided with 
the gift of fortune ; and so certain did he feel of this , that he only 
remembered she was an heiress in the pleasure of that fortuitous 
circumstance excluding doubt of her being influenced by mei^ 
eenary motives. The sympathy in their tastes and sentiments, 
long apparent to Mrs. Sydney, was now felt by both Strathern and 
Louisa. Often would she exclaim , when she heard him express 
opinions perfectly in unison with her own, '*Yes, I was certain 
you would think so," and he would yield a ready assent to her 
anticipated notions oikU. 

As the new-born and all-engrossing passion of love developed 
itself in the breast of the fair Louisa , existence assumed a brighter 
aspect for her. Nature seemed to have put on new charms, the 
very air was lighter, and visions of happiness floated through her 
mind. Where now were all the resolutions she had formed of 
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coldly and deliberately eiamining into the disposition and senti- 
ments of Stratbern before she yielded him her heart? That heart 
was now irrevocably his , and. she conlct no more recal it than if 
she had never been its mistress. This affection , which had grown 
into life so gradually, was in full vigonr before she was aware of 
its extent and power, and was now so closely interwoven with her 
every dream and hope of happiness that to tear it from her heart 
would be to destroy her peace for ever. Her mother would smile 
as she noticed the more than usual care bestowed of late on her 
toilette by Louisa , and the deference she evinced to the taste of 
Stratbern. He had observed one day that his favourite colours 
were pale pink, blue, and lilac; and from that hour those hues 
were in turn invariably adopted by the lovely girl in the ribands she 
wore. 

O, Love! how powerful is thy empire on youthful hearts; 
and how canst thou deck all in thine own gay and brilliant tints! 
To awake in the morning with the certainty of meeting the object 
beloved in the day, and to close the eyes at night to dream of him, 
is in itself happiness enough to satisfy for a long time the young 
and pure breast of her who loves for the first time , and believes in 
the indestructibility of the passion with which she is inspired. 

Strathern's approach made her heart beat quicker; his pre^ 
sence filled her soul with gladness ; and, content with the present, 
she asked not, thought not, what the future might bring. How 
did Stratbern delight in the change operated in the idol of his af- 
fection ! Now were fully unfolded to him the charms of her mind, 
so long concealed beneath the reserve she had during so many 
weeks maintained , and her sparkling and playful vivacity, which 
invested her with new attractions , rendered her more captivating 
than ever. 

Stratbern was not a vain man, and, like all who truly love, he 
was not confident of success, and consequently his dread of pre- 
maturely avowing his passion prevented him from seeing what any 
one less interested in the affair must have guessed — namely^ 
that be need not fear a refusal. This modesty on his part better 
served his interest with Louisa Sydney than any other line of coih- 
duet could have done; and had he been an artful, instead of a high- 
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minded loTer, he could not liave hit on a more elfectaal mode of 
subJQgating her he sought to win. Women vith refined senta- 
ments and proud minds are flattered by timidity in their snitors, 
and are much more disposed to bestow their hearts on him who ap- 
pears to doubt his chanee of obtaining the gift than on one who 
seems sure of it. The generosity of the female character , too , is 
called into acUon by timidity , while ite pride is alarmed by confi- 
dence and assurance in a lover. Louisa felt she was beloved. A 
thousand indescribable [but satisfactory proofe daily conveyed this 
delightful conviction to her breast. The heart has its instincts, 
as well as the reason , and all the efforts of the last would have 
been unavailingto remove the impression of the first. She passed 
some hours of every day in the society of Strathem. She met his 
earnest gaze fixed on her face with an expression of tenderness not 
to be mistaken, and she saw that she occupied his whole attention. 
Yet he avowed not his passion, and, as day by day flew rapidly 
by, and the season for leaving Rome advanced, she became con- 
scious of an anxiety and agitation, not unmingled with dread, lest 
some obstacle existed to prevent the declaration on which she felt 
her happiness now depended. Her changeful cheek, her down- 
cast eye, revealed to Strathem that the moment was come to claim 
that hand for which he had so long and ardently sighed, and he de- 
termined to seize the first opportunity chance mightoffer to declare 
his devotion to the lovely Louisa. Something in his manner be- 
trayed to her what was passing in his mind, and now, with that 
shyness and modesty inherent in the female heart, she trembled 
at the approach of that avowal for which she had lately so anxiously 
longed , and bashfully avoided affording the opportunity which it 
was evident Strathem sought of revealing his feelings to her. This 
coyness on her part invested her whole manner with a new grace. 
No longer was Louisa the reserved and somewhat haughty heiress, 
questioning the motives of her adorers , and betraying her disdain 
for those she suspected of mercenary ones. She was now the 
bashful timid girl, tremblingly alive to the consciousness of lo- 
ving and being loved , and as wholly forgetful as her admirer him- 
self of her wealth and the attraction it might furnish. 

The opportunity Strathem sought offered itself a few days after 
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lie liad determined on Avowiog'his affection to Us object. A visit 
to the Pamphiiia Gardens having been proposed by Mrs. Sydney* 
Strathem attended them there. On arriving they encountered 
Lady flielbrook, who joined them, and wholly occupying Mrs. 
Sydney's attention , left Strathern time to speak to Louisa alone, 
as she walked after her mother. ' ' Will you pardon me," said he, 
'*]f I snatch this occasion of addressing you on the subject most, 
dear to my heart. I have long panted for an opportunity of re- 
vealing that which you, most beloved Miss Sydney, most have 
guessed.*' 

^*0, Mr. Strathern! not now, another time ," said Louisa, 
blushing like a rose when first its leaves open to the sun. 

**Only say that I am not wholly indifferent to you , that I may 
hope , dear lovely Louisa — one word to make me the happiest 
man on earth. Tou turn from me — you will not tell me I may 
hope!" 

Louisa looked at him , and as her beautiful eyes met his they 
revealed more eloquently than words could have done all that was 
passing in her soul. She gave him her hand, which trembled 
with emotion; he raised it for a moment to his lips, and in that 
brief interval both felt that their destinies were sealed — werein- 
dissolubly united. Tears sparkled in the dark and lustrous eyes 
of Louisa, and gemmed those delicate blushing cheeks on which 
they shone like orient pearls on a rose-leaf. She applied her hand- 
kerchief to remove them , and when she had done so , Strathern 
begged so earnestly to have it that it was accorded to him, and 
after being repeatedly pressed to his lips» was consigned to his 
breast. '*May I speak to your mother, dearest, best Louisa/' 
whispered he. 

''Yes," was softly murmured, and never had that monosyl- 
lable sounded so sweetly in his ears before. How fair seemed now 
the seene around the lovers. The luxuriant plants and odorous 
flowers, the rich foliage and the limpid waters of the fountains 
never before looked so beautiful; nay, even the formal hedges of 
privet and box no longer appeared tame and artificial, and the 
green lixards, as they sported in the slanting sunbeams on the 
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walls , instead of being merely a bright green as nsaal , seemed to 
glitter like emeralds. 

''Let me hear the soand of that dear yoice again. Speak to 
me, adored Louisa! Call me Henry, for I long to hear my name 
prononnced by those dear beautiful lips." 

*' Henry, dear Henry!" whispered Louisa , in accents so soft, 
80 full of tenderness , that her lover longed to throw himself on his 
knees, and to th^nk her, by pressing those small and exquisitely 
formed feet to his lips. Both felt that to be the happiest hour of 
their lives. All fear and doubt were now removed , and , confi- 
dent in the affection of each other, the present was blissful, and 
the future offered to them only bright and boundless vistas of end- 
less, illimitable love and felicity. 

"Do not go to Lady Mangerstein's to-night, dearest, but let 
me come and spend the evening with you and your mother. I 
know Mrs. Sydney prefers staying at home , and I should not like 
to find myself in a crowd the evening of le pirn beau jour de 
ma vie" 

**I, too, could not bear to go," said Louisa, and her lover 
thanked her with his eyes. 

Mrs. Sydney turned to speak to her daughter, and, with the 
quick perception peculiar to women , at once saw that something 
had greatly excited her feelings. But she perceived also by Louisa's 
smile , that whatever had occurred was of a pleasurable nature, 
and the fond mother was content. 

Strathern seemed to tread on air for the rest- of the day, so 
elated were his spirits at the result of his brief t^te-d-tSte with the 
beautiful Louisa. His passion for her had positively increased 
since he had learned that he was dear to her, for gratitude was now 
added to the other motives for attachment which had previously 
existed in his heart for this lovely and amiable girl. How few men 
of the present day, in whom vanity and self-appreciation are such 
prevalent characteristics, would have experienced or even under- 
stood the feelings that filled bis breast on this occasion. Most of 
his contemporaries would have deemed that it was the young lady 
selected who was to be grateful , and not the lover, little dreaming 
that the preference accorded by a youthfdl and pure-minded girl is 
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a blessing, the sense of which never should be forgotten by him 
who is so fortunate as to have gained it. They judge the hearts of 
women by their own , consequently it is not to be wondered at that 
they do not greatly prize such gifts , nor long retain them. Stra- 
them was widely different from this herd of vain and selfish triflers, 
and was as grateful to Louisa Sydney for her acceptance of his vows 
as if he possessed not a single claim to justify his pretensions to 
her favour; nor^ though now assured of her preference, was he, 
like the generality of young men, disposed to take less pains to 
please her than heretofore. No , he would prove to her that she 
had not bestowed her heart on one who was insensible to the 
inestimable value of the gift, and his whole life should be devoted 
to the study of her happiness. As he entered his apartment, he 
desired that no visitor should be admitted , and threw himself into 
a chair that he might, free from interruption, give way to the in- 
dulgence of the blissful emotions that filled his soul. In that 
chamber how many anxious cares, how many doubts and fears 
had he known since he had learned to love the fair Louisa ; how 
often had her reserve and coldness sent him back to it in despair, 
to recal every look of hers that checked , every word that chilled 
his new-born , but faint hopes. And now all fears were over. 
She had sanctioned his affection — nay, more , had let him see it 
was reciprocal. How he blessed her for it! and the present, 
blissful as it was , would be followed by happiness still greater— 
that of her becoming wholly his ; and had he not cause to be grate- 
ful to the lovely being who had thus thrown the sunshine of her 
love over his life, and rendered all that had been hitherto tame and 
joyless bright and glowing? 
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CHAPTER X. 

^*Moch learning shows how liltie mortals know; 
Much wealth, how little worldlings can enjoy: 
At best, it babies us with endless toys , 
And keeps as children till we drop to dust. 
Mankind in shining riches see the face 
Of happiness , nor know it is a shade; 
But gaze, and touch, and peep, and peep again. 
And wish , and wonder it is absent still." 

We left Lord Alexander Beaulieu meditating on the best mode 
of making the acquaintance of Mrs. Maclaorin , the widow of the 
rich stock-broker. As a preparatory step to this desired end he 
that day took possession of apartments in the hotel where she had 
fixed her abode , thinking that so close a vicinity to her might for- 
Dish him with some opportunity of accomplishing the object which 
he had in view, and if chance assisted him not, he determined on 
relying on his own wit, ever fruitful in making, as well as adroit 
in seizing, opportunities for carrying his plans into effect. De- 
cided on storming the citadel, he, like an experienced general, 
first proceeded to reconnoitre the outposts, and so directed his 
attention to the entourage of the widow. A dame de cmnpagniey 
in the person of a middle-aged woman , whose poverty, and not 
whose will, had induced her to consent to fill that situation, was 
the humble companion of Mrs. Maclaurin , and humble indeed 
was the luckless person , or she would not long have occupied It, 
for the lady whose salary she received, and whose bread she ate, 
was not one who would -permit freedom of thought, speech, or 
action , to any one dependent on her. Mrs. Bernard , for so was 
the unfortunate companion named , was a woman who had been 
severely schooled in adversity. Steeped in poverty to its very 
dregs, she had learned that though the bread of dependence is 
bitter, it is, nevertheless, infinitely better than having no bread 
at all; and with this conviction, which had been forced on her 
by sad experience , her sole object was to conciliate Mrs. Mac- 
laorin, and, by rendering herself necessary to that lady, to se- 
cure a permanent position in her establishment. Mrs. Bernard, 
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the orphan daughter of a poor clergyman , had in early life mar-- 
ried the curate of her father, vho soon left her a widow, to fight 
her way through a pitiless world , hy earning a scanty subsistence 
in the capacity of humble friend or dependant to such ladies as 
were unblessed with daughters, nieces, or cousins, to render 
companionship in their homes. Much had Mrs. Bernard suffered 
in the various dwellings into which her evil destiny had thrown 
her, and patiently had she endured these trials. Delicate in 
health, and broken in spirit, she submitted to treatment, the 
ii^ustice of which inflicted many a pang, while she scrupulously 
concealed every symptom of dissatisfaction from those at whose 
hands she received it, well aware that neither remonstrance nor 
entreaty would procure any amelioration to her condition. 

Heroism is not confined to the great ones of the earth , or to 
men alone. Often is it found in the poor and humble, and ex* 
onplified in the constancy with which , Spartan like , they hide 
that which is preying on their hearts. How many a pale cheek, 
attenupted form , and downcast eye reveals the grief which the 
tongue never titters, and betrays the sorrow bushed in the day, 
and indulged only when night gives a few hours of solitude — that 
boon so prized by those whose time appertains to another ! In all 
the situations held by Mrs. Bernard it had been discovered by 
those she served that she was dull and unamusing. One lady de- 
clared that her melancholy countenance gave her the vapours , yet 
never tried by kindness to render it less sad. A second said ^e 
was so inanimate and monotonous that her presence invariably 
cast a gloom wherever she appeared ; and a third asserted that she 
believed Mrs. Bernard had no feeling, she bore being scolded 
with such composure ; while a fourth dismissed her on having one 
day observed a tear, which she had vainly endeavoured to check, 
steal down her cheek when severely reproved for some trivial for- 
getfulness, alleging that she disliked sulky dispositions. In one 
family she had lost her situation because the lady's femme de 
ehambre had threatened to leave, unless, as she stated, that 
mopish toady, who was obliged to say yes or no just as her mis- 
tress wished, was discharged, for shj$ had no idea of submitting 
to her insolence in not coming to the housekeeper's room to take a 
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sociable cup of tea, or a hand at cards when left at home by her 
lady. 

What woman, and, aboye all, one of a certain age and fond 
of dress, coald hesitate between parting [with a dame de com- 
pagnie, who only served to write her notes, read her to sleep, ring 
the bell , and bear her iil-hnmour, and Sifetnme de chatnbre ini- 
tiated in all the secrets of her mistress's personal defects , and well 
versed in the mysteries of the toilette essential for concealing them 
— one who possessed the art of making false hair look very like the 
natural growth of the head when seen at a distance, who applied 
pearl powder and rouge so artistically as to induce, at least, the 
wearer to believe that they might deceive others for the hues of 
youth and health , and who could remedy the want of embonpoint 
by the judicious application of cotton and muslin , or dispose of 
any unbecoming superfluity of it so judiciously as to give to fat 
ladies some appearance of a shape. If women capable of making 
such sacrifices as to resign such skilful femmes de chambres do 
exist, Mrs. Bernard had not been so fortunate as to find them, 
and she soon became convinced that the role of lady's maid was a 
much more important one in an establishment than that of dame 
de compagnie, who, though in presence, is never of the com-- 
pany. But when she received her conffS from a situation where 
she had borne and forborne as never human being before had 
done , because the lapdog of the lady had bitten her so severely 
that he had actually taken out a piece from her leg, and that his 
mistress declared she ' feared it would make poor dear Fidelle 
sick,' the unhappy woman arrived at the conclusion that not only 
ladies' maids, but even lapdogs were more necessary to their 
owners than dames de compagnie , a conviction which rendered 
her still more dispirited and humble. Mrs. Bernard esteemed her- 
self fortunate when engaged by Mrs. Maclaurin to accompany her 
to Italy. • The well known wealth of that lady, and an appearance 
of good humour in her manner, led her to suppose that with her 
she might escape some, if not all, of the trials and annojances 
which she had encountered in the situations she bad previously 
filled. The history of the parvenue widow was well known in the 
English world , her vast wealth and profuse expenditure having 
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excited much attention , and , as is asnally the case on such oc- 
casions, having drawn many animadversions to her origin. Bat 
the on dits relative to this reputed female Crcesus, while they ren- 
dered Mrs. Bernard aware that she was low-born, uneducated, 
and ill-bred, led her to hope that one who had been so prosperous 
would prove kind-hearted and good-natured, and with this hope 
she entered her establishment. 

Mrs. Maclaurin was of Irish extraction,' or, as she herself 
termed it, of Irish distraeUon. Hired in a provincial town in her 
native country as nursery-maid in the family of Colonel Fairfax, 
whose regiment was stationed there, she conducted herself so well 
that when the regiment was recalled to England she, nothing loth, 
accompanied his family to London , being, as she expressed her- 
self to her fellow servants , anxious to see England , and hoping to 
make her fortune. They laughed at this idea, little thinking there 
was any chance of its being realised, for Molly Malowny was 
neither handsome in her person nor engaging in her manner. She 
possessed, however, one gift, and that was her voice, — dear, 
soft, and harmonious, she sang the ballads of her native land with 
a sweetness of which not even the strong brogue peculiar to her 
class, could impair the effect. She founded her hope of success 
in life on this solitary attraction, and was, therefore , anxious to 
display it whenever she could. By it she soothed the children of 
Colonel Fairfax to sleep , and so accustomed did they become to 
her melodious lullaby, that they refused to slumber without it. 
Their attachment to Molly conciliated the good will of their parents 
towards her , though they were not blind to a certain degree of 
violence of temper, obstinacy, and false pride but too frequently 
observable in her. 

On a visit to Brighton one autumn, where Molly attended her 
mistress and the children, chance led to their taking up their^ 
abode in an hotel where lodged the rich Mr. Maclaurin , a well- 
known stock-broker, of London. His apartments happened to ^e 
the next to those joccupied by the children of Colonel Fairfax, and 
Molly's nightly lullaby was as distinctly heard by that gentleman 
as by those to whcnn it was addressed , and produced as soothing 
an influence. The child of Scots parents settled in trade in Ire- 
Strathem. 9 
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land, Mr. MaclaitriD first saw ^e light in the Emerald Isle, and 
though he left it to enter as a clerk in a mercantile office in London 
when he was in his seventeenth year, and that now he had reached 
his seventieth , his ear quickly recalled the sweet and plaintive 
songs to which it had been familiar in his youth , and with them 
came back the memory of that joyous period, awakening the first 
tender feelings he had experienced for long, long years. He was 
surprised to find his eyes moistened as he listened to the dulcet 
harmony of the olden time, and drank in the notes with a pleasure, 
pensive though it was, which the finest Italian music, sung by the 
most admired prima donnas of the opera , had failed to eicite. 
When the strain ceased , how he yearned to hear it again , and 
longed to know who the syren was that had so charmed him. He 
dreamt that night of the days of his jouth , of the wild mountains, 
green valleys, and clear streams amid which his childhood had 
been passed. The cells of memory , closed for above half a cen- 
tury, opened, as it were, by'the hand of an enchanter, gave forth 
images and feelings which long, long had slumbered , and the old 
man was again in imagination at least, invested with something of 
the warm feelings of other and happier days, ere he had learned 
to bestow every thought on the accumulation of gold , and find en- 
joyment only in hoarding it. And the enchanter who worked this 
miracle was no other than the clear, sweet, but uncultivated voice 
issuing from the larynx of Molly Malowny, who unconscious of 
the effect she was producing , ''warbled her wood notes wild " for 
the sole purpose of inducing the slumber of her youthful charge. 

**Who sleeps in the next room to me, Donald?'^ demanded 
Mr. Maclanrin when his servant entered his chamber the morning 
after he had first heard Molly's song. 

*' In gude troth , Sir, I dinna exactly ken ," replied the Scots- 
man. 

'^ I wish you would inquire, then,'* said his master. 
"Weel, I '11 do sac. Sir, when I go to order yer brcekfast." 
**Gonow, this moment, and find out." 
' * Hoot awa," muttered Donald as he proceeded on his errand ; 
''I dinna ken what the auld men wants. It is clear he has got a 
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bee in his bonnet, puiranldcreetur; bat be manna be fashed, so 
I maun e'en gang my gaits and enquire." 

The chamber-maid revealed to Donald that the occupants of the 
bed-room next to his master's were the children of Colonel Fairfax. 

*' Ay, there 's the mischief. Bairns always make sic an ado; 
I warrant me they have disturbed the maister, and I must say it 
was nae over wise of ye to put the wee folk sae near an auld mon 
who isn't used to the like, so find anither chamber for them, or 
e'en give me maister ane." 

''You are as slow as a top, Donald," said Mr. Maclaurin , as 
his servant entered the room. 

'^ Weel a day. Sir ; I 'm na so lithe as I was, it must be ouned, 
but waes me! age comes to all — to rich and puir, to gude and 
bad — and nae ane can help it." 

''Have you found out who occupies the next apartment? " 

**Ye munna be fashed. Sir; it was an o'ersight in me not to 
hae jist asked the womankind wha makes the beds, wha sleepped 
in the room hard by ye , but the truth is I jist forgot it till ye 
speered at me this morn, and I find it is the bairns of a Curnel 
Fairfax ; unco noisy, I '11 warrant me , but I hae tauld the cham- 
ber-maid she must e'en put them £air away from yer chamber , or 
else ye '11 gae to anither yoursel." 

*'Then you 're a fool for your pains, that 's what you arc,'' 
said Mr. Maclaurin , in a greater passion than Donald had seen 
him in for many years. * ' I worCt have the children moved on any 
account. Why, I would not have them leave the next room for 
a thousand pounds.'* 

*'Hoot awa. Sir, a thousand poonds is a great sum, but I 
suppose ye '11 be for moving yersel into anither chamber." 

"I tell you I won't; f^erethey, poor little things , shall stay, 
and here will I remain , as long as I can manage it ; so go directly 
and tell the chamber-maid that no change is to be made, and, 
hark you, find out who the person is who sings in the next 
room?" 

*' Puir body ! he *s vara strange the day. I dinna ken what 
has come to him. Mayhap its a lightning afore death. Auld 
Moggy Macpherson, wha had the gift of the second sight, often 
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said that when auld men took strange fancies , it was an unco bad 
sign, and not canny, and the puir body is nae sae young as he 
was fifty years ago. I shoald nae wonder if he was near his end. 
Let me see , he 's adder than I am by a matter of fiye years ; pair 
body, I '11 be sorry to see him gang to the grave , but it canna be 
helped , we maun all go there sooner or later. Bot when he 's 
gone I '11 tak the legacy he told me he had put in his will for me, 
and I '11 gang to bonny Scotland, and spend my auld days in com- 
fort there." 

All this muttered old Donald to himself, as he proceeded in 
quest of the chamber-maid, to countermand the order he had 
lately given her , which countermand produced the reflection from 
her, that ^'She wished some people knew their own minds, and 
then they would give less trouble to other people." 

^^ But wha sleeps in the ither room next my maister's? " asked 
Donald. 

< ' A Metbodist preacher." 

^* Does he sing? " demanded Donald. 

''Yes, I sometimes hear him singing hymns, and a disagreeable 
voice he has, too, chaunting through his nose." 

''Troth, then, the mischief's out at last; that 's what the 
auld maister meant when he tauld me to find out who was the 
person that sang in the next room. Could you nae put the preacher 
inanitherroom?" 

'*Well, I don't mind if I do, for he 's a stingy hound , and^is 
not worth considering." 

"What a time you have been away, Donald," exclaimed 
Mr. Maclaurin , when his servant returned. '* You really get so 
old and infirm that you are not capable of performing your 
service. I must get a young and active man , for you wear out my 
patience." ' 

•'Age is honourable, I've aye heard say," replied Donald, 
" and I 'm nae ashamed to show my grey hairs, and I maun say 
it 's unco unkind in ye to speak sae to yer puir old servitor, after 
all the years he has passed in trying to please ye," and ^Donald 
shook his grey locks , and took out his pocket-handkerchief winch 
he applied to his eyes. 
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''Have you found oat who the person is that sings?" de- 
manded Mr. Maclaurin , half melted by the reproach of his old 
servant. 

*^I hae, Sir; 't is e'en a Meethodist preecher wha sings the 
hymns , and the housemaid will put him awa to anither room." 

'* A Methodist preacher! You and the chamber-maid are a 
couple of fools together. I tell you the voice I mean is a woman's 
voice, and Uie sweetest, too, that I have heard these fifty years, 
and her songs no more resemble the nasal twang of a Methodist 
preacher than I am like — what I was fifty years ago," said 
Mr. Maclaurin, heaving a deep sigh. ^* Find out who this woman 
is. I must hear her sing again , and as often as possible. Dis- 
cover her position in life , and lose no time about it. But stay, 
I '11 dress as quickly as I can , and when I 'm at breakfast you can 
make your inquiries." 

'* And sae 't is the womankind that 's running in his puir auld 
heed all this while ! " thought Donald to himself, "Puir auld body, 
I begin tae think he 's daft. Weel , it canoa ibe helped , age weel 
come, and auld men weel get, into their dotage. God preserve 
me frae gieing my thoughts to the womenkind when I get to be 
seventy , for it 's an unco fashions thing ; but I have got a matter of 
five years before me before I get to be seventy, and five years is a 
long while ; and I 'II hae my legacy yet , and go to auld Reekie." 

When Mr. Maclaurin had breakfasted, and he enjoyed his 
matinal repast much less than usual, so engrossed were his 
thoughts by the singer, he rang for his servant, and was half 
tempted to quarrel with him for the time he took to answer the 
summons, as he entered the apartment, panting and out of 
breath , from ascending the steep stairs. 

** Have you found out who the person is? " demanded he , be- 
fore Donald had time to close the door. 

*'Ihae, 8ir; she 's an Irish lassie , and tends upon the bairns 
of Curnel Fairfax." 

<' Irish, I knew she must be ; but is she a governess, or only 
a nurse-maid, Donald?" 

'*She maun be a servant, I guess, Sir, for she taks her 
meals wi' the ither servant folk , and I mind in the families I ever 
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kenned , the governess took her meals wi' the maister and mistress 
of the house , or wi* the bairns she was teaching." 

"Yes , she must be a sen ant. I am sorry for it, for I should 
like to have found her a grade above that. A governess would 
have been the thing , poor — that unhappy class are all so — poor, 
and with an education, I might have befriended her, and her 
music and accomplishments would have charmed my old age," 
murmured Mr. Maclaurin, but not in so low a tone as to escape 
the ears of his domestic. 

''He 's quite demented, puir gentleman," thought Donald, 
''for it 's clear that he 's fashed to ken that this lassie is a servant. 
Wae's me , his puir head is quite crazed. At seventy to be think- 
ing o' lasses! Wha e'er heard the like, and I, wha ha not mair 
than sixty-five, ne'er gie a thought to them ! Ay, ay, he maun be 
demented quite , puir body." 

"Well, then, as she is a servant, there can be, I think, no 
chance of giving offence in offering her a present. Here , Donald, 
are five sovereigns ," and Mr. Maclaurin opened his purse and de- 
liberately counted out the gold*, "give these to the young woman 
and tell her that they come from an old man who has been de- 
lighted with her singing, and who will be much gratified by hearing 
it again , whenever it is convenient to her." 

"Five golden pieces! Weel, I maun say yer o'er leeberal of 
yer gold. If I give her one o' them the lassie will be right glad ; 
but five ! — 't wad be a sin and a shame." 

"I don't want your opinion on that point, Donald. Do as 
you 're bid." 

"Mr. Maclaurin, I 've been your faithful servitor for thirty- 
sax years, three months, and sax days, and till the day ye never 
offered me sic an affront, and it 's nae weel done o' ye, for tho* I 
am but a servitor, I know my duty, and lam a reg'lar attendant 
at the kirk , and it 's nae right o' ye to send me a corrupting a 
young lassie wi' yer siller." 

Mr. Maclaurin opened his eyes to their utmost extent, and 
gazed on Donald with perfect astonishment. 

"Why, what on earth can you have got into your head, you 
stupid old blockhead? " exclaimed^ he. ' ' Me send you corrupting 
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a yonng woman. Why, you must be perfectly crazed — stark 
staring mad/' 

'* Nae quite , Sir. But what can a body think when his maister 
asks him to find out all manner of parteeculars about a young las- 
sie and wants to send her enow siller to pay a year's wages?'' 

'^ It is only a suspicious old fool like you who could form such 
wicked surmises about his master," replied Mr. Maclaurin, not 
a little ruffled by his servant's reflections , yet, such is the weak- 
ness of human nature, somewhat flattered, too, at being sup- 
posed still young enough to have the views imputed to him on the 
young woman in question. '* So you refuse to take the money to 
this person?" 

"Yes, Sir; I 'm fashed to be compelled to refuse ttf obey yer 
orders, but I munna gae again' my conscience and the princeeples 
of the kirk." 

" YiOu are enough to provoke a saint, that 's what you are , you 
old blockhead; but I '11 send you about your business, and get a 
young active man to wait on me." 

"Ye maun e'en do as ye weel. Sir; and, in gude troth,, if ye 
maun gang about corrupting young lassies wi yer siller , ye had 
better get a young man wha hae nae conscience , and Atends nae 
kirk , thae a man wi grey hairs like me." 

"Leave the room, leave the room, I have no patience with 
you ," exclaimed Mr. Maclaurin , really discomposed by the perti- 
nacity of Donald in attributing improper motives for his generosity 
towards the songstress whose voice had charmed him , and for re- 
fusing to convey his gift to her. 

When, some time after breakfast, Mr. Maclaurin retired to 
his bed-chamber — and truth compels us to declare that he went 
there in the hope of hearing his unseen syren again sing — he was 
delighted to find her warbling forth the following song , the music 
in which abundantly atoned for the want of poetry in the words, 
and for the rich Irish brogue in which they were pronounced : — 

^* Oh ! ask me not to leave my home , 

My own dear native land , 

' Away in foreign climes to roam , 

A wand'rer on each strand. 
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I cannot leave the mountaios high , 

That rise to meet the sun ; 
Nor the green vales that 'neath them lie, 

Through which clea^ streamlets run. 

I cannot leave my father dear, 

Nor quit my mother's side ; 
I cannot chase the starting tear, 

Nor e'er become your bride. 

Go seek some maid who prizes gold , 

And give to her your hand ; 
But my true heart shall ne'er be sold , 

I 'U stay in mine own land." 

Mr. Maclanrin scarcely allowed himself to breathe , so fearful 
was he of losing a single note of the song, and when it ceased he 
longed to hear it again. He folded five sovereigns, the identical 
five that Donald had refused to convey to the Irish maiden , in a 
paper, and wrote a few lines on the envelope, stating that **an 
old man , passionately fond of music , had derived so much plea- 
sure from hearing the person in the next room sing , that he begged 
her acceptance of the sum inclosed , and joined to it a request that 
she would indulge him by singing in her chamber whenever he was 
in his , which he would make known by gently knocking on the 
partition." Having sealed this little parcel , the neit difficulty was 
how it conld be delivered. Donald would not take it and to ask 
the waiter, or housemaid, to convey it, would be to expose the 
young Irish-woman to their suspicions and animadversions. Whal 
was he to do? It occurred to him that the safest and simplest plan 
would be to watch until the songstress should be leaving ber cham- 
ber, and then to meet her, and put the billet into her hand. He 
waited some time , but finding that she did not leave her room, he 
took courage , approached her door , and having with a trembling 
hand tapped at it , was told , in a voice much less musical than he 
anticipated , to *' come in." He had expected that on his knock- 
ing at the door the person he so much desired to meet would come 
forward to open it, and so save him the necessity of entering the 
chamber , which he , being a very timid and staid man , wished to 
avoid , thinking it indecorous. But when he knocked again , the 
words ** Botheration to ye, why can't ye come in wben yer tould," 
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uttered id a loud and eoarse tone, bad such an effect on him that 
he was retreating quickly to his own room , when Molly Malowny, 
suspecting that some one was hoaiing her , ran into the passage, 
and seeing Mr. Maclaurin retreating as rapidly as his infirm legs 
enabled him to do , she pursued him , and shaking him roughly by 
the coat, exclaimed, *^Andarn'tye ashamed o' yerself, an ould 
man like ye, to be comin' knockin' at a dacent girl's door, and 
then runnin' away like a thief. What di ye mane by it? '* 

"Don't be angry — pray don't; I meant no harm — indeed I 
did not — but I wanted to give you this," and he offered her the 
letter. 

"Who is it from, and what is it about? Spake out; what are 
ye so shy and afeardfor, ifit isn't some mischief ye have in that 
ould head of yours." 

" Take the letter , I beg of you , that will explain all. " 

Ere Molly Malowny could answer, and while the letter was in 
her hand , Colonel and Mrs. Fairfax suddenly turned an angle in 
the passage , and were close to her. Both master and mistress 
looked the surprise they felt. 

"What means this?" asked the colonel sternly. 

"Indeed , Sir, and that 's what I want to know," replied Molly 
Malowny. "This ould gintleman, and more shame for him, 
€omes to my door, when I was at work thinkin' o' nothing at all, 
and raps. * Come in ,' says I, little dhramin' who was there, but, 
instead of coming in , he raps again , 'Botheration to ye ,' says I, 
• whoever you are ; why can't ye come in when yer tould.' But not 
a bit does any one come, so I puts down my work, and by the 
same token 't was the child's chimey * my misthress gave me to 
make , and I runs to the door and opens it , and what should I see 
but this same ould man runnin' away as fast as a lamplighter; and 
so as I saw he wanted to make a fool of me by knockin'and runnin' 
away I jist made bould to folly him , and ax him what he maned by 
such doin's to a dacent girl like myself, and he says he only wanted 
to give me a letther, and puts this into my hand. That 's the 
whole truth of the matter, lean make my affidavy, Cumel; so I 

• Chemise. 
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hope ye won't be after \xjux* the blame of the oold man's bad be- 
haviour on me." 

''If this young woman's statement be correct. Sir," said 
Colonel Fairfax , ''you alone are blameable in this affair." 

"Yes, Sir, her statement is perfectly correct, and I should 
be sorry that any act of mine , however innocently meant, should 
entail any disagreeable consequences on her. Do me the favour, 
Sir, of reading the few lines I addressed to her, and they will ex- 
plain what now appears inexplicable , or worse." 

"Do , Curnel, if ye plase, read the bit o* writin'," said Molly, 
"for as I don't know a letther in the alfy-bit, and can't tell a B 
from a bull's fut, I 'd like to know what the ould man maned." 

"I feel in so awkward and embarrassing a position that I must 
entreat your indulgence, Madam," obsened Mr. Maclaurin, 
turning to Mrs. Fairfax , and bowing. ' ' Be assured I had not the 
least intention of offering any insult or improper advances towards 
this young woman — my age ought to be my best guarantee against 
the suspicion of any such intention ; but a passion for music , and 
the gratification which this person's voice afforded me, has led to 
this embarrassing position , which I greatly regret. I hope, how- 
ever, that you will permit the young woman to retain the gift 
offered to her without any evil motive." 

Colonel Fairfax opeoed the letter, and submitted it to his wife, 
who, having read it, smiled, and told Molly Malowny she was at 
liberty to accept the offering intended for her. Molly took the five 
sovereigns , dropped a curtsey to Mr. Maclaurin , and said , " I 'm 
greatly beholden to ye, Sir, and if it 's my singin' plases ye, sure 
1 11 sing for ye as often as ye like , purvided the Curnel and the 
misthris has no objection; and I ax yer pardon^for shakin' ye so 
roughly, but what could a dacent girl do in such a case, and I 
thinking ye were wanting to make game of me ? " 

Colonel Fairfax and his wife motioned to their nursery-maid to 
retire, and Mr. Maclaurin, looking heartUy ashamed of himself, 
and truly distressed , bowed to them both , and withdrew. 

"Five goolden sovereigns!" said Molly Malowny, as she 
counted them over. "Well , sure I am a lucky girl ; and to have 
got 'em for nothing at aU, at all, but jist for singing thim ould 
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songs my granny taught me , and I never thinking that any one in 
the vide world was listening to me , except the childre ! Yes, 
indeed, I 'm a lucky girl, that's what I am. And, now I think of 
it, my dhrame is come true; sure didn't I dhrame that I saw a 
purse of good in a dog's mouth , and I gave him a bone and he let 
the goold fall into my lap. The ould man is the dog, and here, 
sure enough , is the goold. Faith , I '11 sing to him from mornin' 
till night, if he'll give me such presents as this. Let me see — 
five and five makes tin , and five is fifteen , and five more would 
make twenty. If he was to give me three more fives , sure 1 'd be 
as rich as a Jew. My fortune would be made , and I might dhress 
finer than any of them ladies' maids that turn up their noses at me 
bekase I 'm not as well dhressed as they are. Sure I could buy a 
silk gown, and a bonnet with flowers in it, and a mantilly like 
what I see the ladies' maids wear, walking on the Steyne. What 
a quare ould gentleman, to knock at my door, and then run away 
like mad. I gave him a good shakin', though , poor ould man, 
for I thought he was wanting to play tricks on me. And then the 
fright I got when I saw the Curnel and my misthress close at my 
elbow, before I dhreamt they were near me, and they looking so 
black at me ! Well , it 's all over now, and they know I wasn't to 
blame ; and I 've got the five sovereigns, so it has been a lucky day 
for me." 

CHAPTER XL 

Unloved, unhonoured, feeble, old,' 

Worn out in boarding useless gold, 

What now avails the glittering store, 

When youth, and health, and peace are o'er? 

It cannot lull disease or pain , 

Or bring back other days again. 

How vain is that for which through years 

We 've toil'd, a prey to doubts and fears! 

How willingly would we bestow 

The dross for which no use we know, 

Gould it but purchase us once more 

The feelings that were ours of yore ! 

Wass Mr. Maclaurin again found himself in the solitude of his 
chamber many gloomy reflections passed through his mind. 
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** What is the good of all the wealth I have for so many long and 
weary years laboured to amass?" thought he. *^Has it brought 
me happiness, or can it afford me enjoyment? I have been so 
intent on accumulating it that I forgot to cultivate friendship , or 
even to form acquaintances, I have outlived my kindred, and 
stand alone in the world — a solitary, unloved, old man; with 
no one to lean on in descending the vale of years, no friendly hand 
to smooth my pillow, no kind companion to cheer my interminable 
evenings, or to enliven my dull hearth ~ no one to whose happi- 
ness I can contribute , or who cares for mine. My wealth seems 
to me like a mockery , since it avails me not to secure any one of 
the mental enjoyments for which my heart yearns. As well might 
the dying miser, reduced to his desperate state by having denied 
himself all the comforts , nay more , the common necessaries of 
life , find pleasure in the contemplation of the gold which he feels 
he must soon leave behind him , as for me to find consolation in 
my wealth under present circumstances. How utterly worthless 
it now appears , when a trifiing portion of it would suffice to fu^- 
nish the few wants left me. I look with envy on all who have 
children to care for them in the. dreariness of old age, or even 
friends to lighten by companionship its gloom. I dreamt not of 
all this when I was spending my youth and manhood in the canker- 
ing cares entailed by the unceasing toil of money-making. Only 
let me be rich! was my constant thought, and when I am. so, 
then will it be time to retire from labour , to take mine ease , and 
to live surrounded by those comforts and luxuries which I now 
deny myself. During the first years of my toil I fixed the period of 
my retirement from business at that when I should have amassed 
the sum of twenty-five thousand pounds. My desires were then 
moderate. Young blood circulated briskly in my veins ^ and 
health prompted the desire for many enjoyments which prudence 
denied. All pleasures were postponed until the twenty-five thou- 
sand should be my own, and that epoch was impatiently yearned 
for. It came — slowly to be sure , but it did come — and then 
had I been wise, I might have retired from toil and care, and cul- 
tivated love and friendship. But the demon Habit had linked 
itself with the desire for wealth. I had grown accustomed to pri- 
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yations and solitude, and when tile promptings ofavariee led me 
to coDtinae to toil mitil I conld add another twenty-five thousand 
to the one already acquired I mistook it for the*8uggestion of pru- 
dence, and worked on until I became master of half a *< plumb." 
That gained , I wished to be the possessor of a whole one. I had 
grown used to the dreary routine of life , which at first had been so 
irksome to me ; the sap of my existence had dried up , the blood 
circulated but feebly in my veins, the desire for enjoyment was 
gone, and I was only appalled by the solitude in which I found 
myself. My kindred had, one after another, left the earth ; I had 
refused to minister to their wants , or to add to their comforts, 
until I had first obtained the sum I deemed necessary for the se- 
curity of my own future support. That sum had been doubled, 
tripled, quadrupled, and now there was none left who had any 
claim on my affection to share it. The motive for toil was gone, 
but the habit of it continued to. enslave me. Wealth begets 
wealth ; I am now richer , far richer, than I ever expected to be ; 
but what avails it? The solitary pleasure in which I have ever in- 
dulged has been music, and my frequent visits to the Opera my 
only extravagance. But even then, though the dulcet sounds 
charmed me, they appealed not to my heart. They touched no 
chord that vibrated — they awakened no association of the olden 
time. It was reserved for the notes of the young woman I en- 
countered here to do that, and ever since I heard her sing, my 
thoughts are continually recurring to the days of my youth , and 
my heart craves for a continuance of the sweet though sad emotions 
her voice called forth from their long and death-like slumber. 
Could I but secure that voice to soothe my solitude , to bring back 
the memory of other days , how gladly would I bestow a large por- 
tion of my useless wealth in the acquisition. This colonel and his 
wife , to whom the singing of the Irish woman affords no pleasure, 
who are, perhaps, ignorant that she has a fine voice , possess that 
for which I would pay largely. Why should I not endeavour to 
obtain it ? Yes, I will secure her independence if she will give up 
her engagement in the family with whom she now lives , and enter 
mine. Her service shall be light. I will require, nothing from 
her but to nng to me every ereniog to lull me to sleep , as she does 
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•the children she now tends. Am I not grovn into second child- 
hood , and do I not require her song to soothe me as much — ay, 
and more , too , than the innocent creatures to whom the fatigue 
of the long day's joys and pastimes ensure unbroken repose?" 

Such were the cogitations that filled the brain ofMaclaurin, as 
hour after hour rolled away in the solitude of his chamber. Had 
he noted down his thoughts they would probably have expressed 
what we, gentle reader, have done for him; and the result was, 
thatlie determined on appealing to Colonel Fairfax, and , after ex- 
plaining the dreariness of his position and the yearning he felt for 
the voice of his nursery-maid , entreat , as the greatest favour that 
could be acceded him , that the said nursery-maid should be trans- 
ferred to his service. But then came the reluctance , the shame- 
facedness of laying bare to a man , and a soldier too — a class 
which, par parmthese ^ the shy citizen believed to be made of 
sterner materials than other men — the secret feelings so long pent 
up in his withered heart. He shrank from it as most men in a 
similar state would, for they all know that when sympathy or pity is 
required it must not be sought from man. No , he would appeal 
to Mrs. Fairfax; a woman would understand , would commiserate 
his situation , and he remembered and.yielded assent to the truth 
of the lines, — 

*^In woman's breast hath 
Pity made its home." 

Yes, he would reveal to Mrs. Fairfax all that had passed in his 
mind relative to her nursery-maid , and , as he recalled the gentle 
expression of that lady's countenance , he felt assured she would 
put no harsh interpretation on his views or conduct. He seized a 
pen to write to her, but as he opened his blotting-book , Molly 
Malowny commenced a song often heard in his youthful days , and 
every note of which was fondly remembered. How strange is the 
power of association ! The very tone and pronunciation peculiar to 
the class of the singer , in general so far from agreeable to the ears 
of the natives of other countries, sounded most pleasantly to his, 
for the rich brogue reminded him of the accents heard in child- 
hood — the happiest, indeed the only happy days of his existence. 
Whether it was the joy occasioned by the giflt of the five guineas, 
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a larger sum than she had ever previously possessed, or the desire 
of pleasing Mr. Maclaarin, whom she knew to be in the next room, 
which inQaenced the songstress, we cannot take upon ourselves 
to say, but never before had Molly Malowny sang so well as when 
her clear melodious voice poured out the following ditty: — 

**0, Honour, honey, but love is bonny 
A little while when it *s just quite new; 
But when it 's old , love , it does grow cold , love , 
And melts away like the morning dew. 

In days gone by, love, when thou wert nigh , love. 
My looks , my thoughts , all were turned to thee; 

And when we parted , oh I broken hearted , 
I prayed that death soon would set me free. 

And thou did'st swear, love, thatthou would'st e'er, love, 

Continue faithful and true to me; 
That no persuasion should e'er occasion 

Thy heart to change in its constancy. 

At length returning, my bosom burning, 

With all the love of departed years , 
I flew to meet thee, once more to greet thee, 

With words of fondness — with smiles and tears. 

We met — oh I never, if I live for ever, 

Shall I forget thy calm , careless glance 
The look of coldness that checked the boldness 

Of my too warm and assured advance. 

At first in anguish did I weep and languish. 

And mourn thy falseness with bitter tears. 
But soon from thee, love, I leam'd to see, love, 

How vain are passion's sweet hopes and fears/' 

The old man became positively enraptured as he listened, and 
so greatly did her song excite him that he plucked up courage to 
request an interview with Mrs. Fairfax, instead of communicating 
with her on paper, a task which he somewhat dreaded, from being 
conscious that he was little skilled in the epistolary art. He rang 
the bell , and sent the waiter who answered his sununons with a 
request to be permitted to wait upon Mrs. Fairfax. An assent 
being given, he quickly availed himself of it, and the mild coun- 
tenance and gentle manner of that lady so much assured him that 
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be soon coiKiaered his habitual shyness and nervous hesitation, 
and made her acquainted with his feelings. The most eloquent 
description of his loneliness and Isolation might have produced less 
effect than the plain and simple exposition &( it made by him. Her 
feelings became interested for the old recluse , and as she com- 
pared his position with her own , blessed with a loving and beloved 
companion , and with children who gave her a new interest in life, 
she learned to pity still more deeply the being who, with all his 
wealth, had no one to cheer the dreariness of old age, or to 
watch with tenderness over its decline. 

**Had I but your servant to sing to me. Madam, I should be 
content; and if you would only resign her tome, you would for 
ever insure my gratitude ," said Mr. Maclaurin. 

'* Ij pledged myself to her mother , from whose roof I received 
her, that I would not part from her while she conducted herself 
properly, and that if I ever became dissatisGed with her, I would 
send her back to her parents. To resign her to you merely that 
she might sing would be to expose her to the certainty of con- 
tracting habits of idleness , and this I could not reconcile it to my 
conscience to do." 

''My housekeeper, an old and steady woman , would perhaps 
find employment for her — give her sewing , or something light 
for her to work at, Madam." 

*'It is to be feared, Sir, that a young woman aware that she 
was chosen for her voice would be but little disposed to follow the 
dictates of your housekeeper, and the introduction of Molly Ma- 
lowny into your house would most likely lead to many disagreeable 
scenes wi\h your old servants." 

''Molly Malowny did you say. Madam ! Where — from what 
part of Ireland does she come?" 

"I engaged her. Sir, at Kilkenny, near to which place her 
family reside." 

"Yes, it is — it must be so. She must be the dau^ter of 
Molly Malowny — my first , my only love." 

"She is the granddaughter of a person of that name, Sir," 
replied Mrs. Fairfax, "and inherits her fine voice, though not her 
good looks , for I have seen the old woman , who even still retains 
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a considerable portion of the beauty for which she is said to have 
been once remarkable , though so far advanced in life." 

**Ah! Madam, it is no wonder the tones of the voice and the 
old songs produced such an effect on my feelings. I must not lose 
sight of this young woman ; I would rathqr give up thousands, 
— ay, tens of thousands, than not have her to sing to me; I would 
rather — yes, by all that is good, I would do that which would 
make all who know me laugh, and call me an old fool in his 
dotage. I would — mar — yes , marry her , rather than lose that 
voice which brings back the memory of the only happy days of my 
life to me." 

Mrs. Fairfax started with surprise. 

* * I see you are startled , Madam , at the thought of my marry-, 
ing a servant. But consider, I am alone in the world; known 
only on the Exchange as the rich old Maclaurin , whose threshold 
neither friend or acquaintance ever crosses. What care I who may 
laugh , provided I have one honest heart to be grateful to me , and 
that sweet voice to cheer me? Yes , Madam , I see it is the only 
way to secure the blessing I crave. The entrance of Molly into my 
house in any other character than that of its mistress — as my wife, 
would be attended with many annoyances to her and to me from 
my old servants, who have grown self-willed, but my marriage 
with her will remoVe all difficulties. But, perhaps, she may ob- 
ject;" and the poor old man looked as alarmed as if he thought the 
poor nursery-maid, with the scanty wages of eight guineas a-year, 
would be likely to refuse the rich Mr. Maclaurin. 

Mrs. Fairfax smiled , and said she did not think that Molly, 
who was a very prudent woman , would refuse so advantageous a 
marriage. '"Nevertheless," resumed she, *' would it not be as 
well for you to take some time for consideration before you make 
her the offer? Would it not be right to consult some friend?" 

'"I have no friend , Madam , and on this occasion I am glad I 
have not, for a friend would be sure to advise me against what he 
would call an imprudent marriage , hut which I know will give me 
one gleam of happiness before I die. I repeat to you , Madam , I 
am alone in the world." 

Strathem. 10 
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''Molly, though a virtuous and weli-disposed young woman is 
totally uneducated — she can neither read nor write." 

''No matter, Madam, no matter; I shall not require her to 
do either. I shall ask nothing at her hands except to sing to me : 
nothing else , positively nothing." 

*' Before I take any step you must allow me to consult my hus- 
band." 

Colonel Fairfax entered the room precisely at this moment, and 
his wife, with peculiar tact and delicacy, explained to him the 
purport of Mr. Maclaurin's visit. 

"If the singing of our nursery-maid is the sole cause of your 
preference, allow me to observe. Sir," said Colonel Fairfax, 
"that you might meet with many young persons, accomplished 
musicians, and well-educated, who, I doubt not, would be 
happy to become your wife , without your contracting a marriage 
which must be considered derogatory to a gentleman of your 
wealth." 

"Perhaps I might. Sir, perhaps I might. There are always, 
and so much the worse, plenty of poor young women , well born 
and brought up , who, for sake of bread , would marry an infirm 
old man like me, in preference to earning a precarious subsistence 
as governesses to tiresome children, or companions to ill-tempered 
old women. But their singing, however fine and scientific it might 
be, could not produce the same effect on my feelings — could not 
transport me back to the days of my youth, and bring before me 
scenes vanished long years ago from my mind." 

Colonel Fairfax suggested, as his wife had previously done, the 
prudence of Mr. Maclaurin's consulting some friend, and of not 
deciding on so grave a step as matrimony before he had taken due 
time for reflection , but the old man was firm , and declared that 
if Molly Malowny would accept his hand nothing should prevent 
his marrying her. 

"If yon. Madam, who have been so kind and indulgent in 
listening to my statement, will condescend to question this young 
woman , leaving to her free and unbiassed choice whether she will 
become my wife or not, you will add to the obligations I already 
owe you ; and if ^ou will question her in my presence , that I may 
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judge whether she feels any repugnance to accept my offer , I shalJ 
be still more obliged." 

The bell was rang, Molly Malowny was summoned, and in a 
few minutes after she made her appearance. But who shall paint 
her joy and surprise when her mistress explained to her the inten- 
tions of Mr. Maclaurin in her favour? 

**And is it in earnest the good ould gentleman is, Ma'am?" 
asked Molly. 

** Quite so ," replied Mr. Maclaurin. 

*'Why, then, if that 's the case, faith here 's my hand , and 
welcome. God bless you for a nice kind ould genlleman , and 
long may ye live to reign over us. I 'm ready and willing — and 
proud , too , into the bargain — to become yer honour's lawful 
wife. Sure it *s a great favour and honour , and one I never could 
expect, and never will forget ; but I hope you won't take me away 
from the Curners childer until my misthris — and a good, kind 
one she has been to me — has purvided herself with another nur- 
sery-maid in my place." 

This trait of simplicity and gratitude pleased Mr. Maclaurin, 
who entreated that Mrs. Fairfax would be so obliging as to order 
for Molly a wardrobe suitable to the position she was going to fill, 
and , with the Colonel's consent, condescend to be present at the 
nuptials. 

The requests were graciously complied with, and Molly, half 
wild with joy, seized the old man's hand and kissed it, saying^ 
' ^ Long may ye live , ye jewel of an ould gentleman ! Sure , 't was 
a happy day for md when my songs pleased ye , and that I first set 
me eyes on the ould face of ye. Won't there be rejoicing at Bal- 
lamacrash, when they hear the news that Molly Malowny is going 
to be married to a gentleman — a raal gentleman , that sits down 
in the presence of the Curnel and the misthds , and who keeps a 
bodysarvant? They'll never believe it, that they won't, unless 
they see it under the Curnel's own hand. Oh! cushla ma chree! 
what a pity it is I can't write to them and tell them my luck." 

**You mentioned Ballamacrash , I think; do you come from 
there?" 

10* 
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^' Arragh, don't I? Faith , and I do ,- and all my people be- 
fore me. Sure I never left it 'till I came to the Curnel's family, 
and a lucky day that same was. Oh ! when my granny hears of it 
she '11 be for jumping out of her skin with joy. *• Go to England, 
Molly / says she , * though troth I *m loth to part from ye , but , if 
the Curnel and his lady will take ye, go, for England is a great 
place , and many a one that goes there makes a fortune. Was not 
there Mr. Patrick Maclaurin , the Lord forgive him for all the grief 
he has caused me* — Mr. Maclaurin started — *went there when 
he was a gorsoon , and people say he made heaps of goold ; and 
there are many others also who made their fortune in that big city, 
London.* When once*st poor granny began to spake of Mr. Pa- 
trick Maclaurin it wasn*t asy to stop her , for the ould love had left 
a nest egg in the poor heart of her which , though never hatched, 
was still presarved.** Mr. Maclaurin shook his head slowly and 
sighed. * ' Granny thought as much of Mr. Patrick as if he was the 
Lord Leftenant — yes , faith , and more , as if he was Mr. O'Con- 
nell himself. Sure, asshe often touldme, she refused to marry 
an honest boy, thinking all along that Mr. Patrick would come 
back and marry her when he had made a fortune — not, as she 
owned, that ever he had said he would , but when a man says he 
loves a girl, sure what else can she expect, even though he comes 
of genteeler people than her. But after she waited twelve years 
without even so much as hearing from him, she was persuaded 
to marry my grandfather , who knew that though she had loved Mr. 
Patrick , she never forgot that unless he married her she could be 
nothing to him. And while my grandfather lived — and he didn't 
die till he was an ould man — she never mentioned the name of 
Mr. Patrick ; but afterwards , and especially since she has grown 
so ould , she likes to be talking of the time when she was a girl and 
Mr. Patrick loved her, which is strange enough, for she can't re- 
member things that happened much later." 

The prolix reminiscences of Molly were patiently listened to by 
Colonel and Mrs. Fairfax, but most attentively, and with deep 
interest, by Mr. Maclaurin. 

"Yes ,'* said he , '' your grandmother was a good and a virtu- 
ous woman.*' 
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^'Aaddidyeknowher, Sir?" asked Molly. 

*'I knew her well," for I am the Patrick Maclaurin of whom 
you heard her speak." 

* ' And is it possible? Well , who 'd have thought it. And is it 
yerself that is the ould sweet-heart my granoy used to be crooniu* 
after? But sure you must be greatly althered, for she used to 
say ye were as fine and purty a boy as could be seen in all Ireland. 
But ould age spoils every one." 

Molly felt as soon as she had uttered this thoughtless truth, 
that she had done wrong, and immediately tried to rectify it by 
adding — 

**But sure we '11 all grow ould , and though ye 're not so young 
as ye were fifty years ago , ye 're still a mighty comely ould gentle- 
man, troth and ye are ^ though I say it that oughtn't to say it , be- 
kase I '11 soon be yer wife." 

It was evident that Mr. Maclaurin was infinitely less pleased 
with his bride elect's conversational powers than with her vocal 
ones , which he evinced by betraying several symptoms of dissa- 
tisfaction , during her reminiscences of her grandmother. Though 
far from refined, he was nevertheless struck by the extreme coarse- 
ness of Molly's tone and manner, and it was only the recollec- 
tion of her charming voice that reconciled him to the step he had 
already taken , and the irrevocable one he had arranged to take. 

''Would it not be best, Sir, that your marriage should be 
solemnized in London?" observed Mrs. Fairfax. 

^'Perhaps so, perhaps so; yet" — and he hesitated — **! 
should rather not return home to Finsbury-square uixtil after my 
marriage. My housekeeper, Mrs. Macgillacuddy , is rather a 
termagant," and here the old man looked alarmed. ''Old ser- 
vants, you know. Madam, think themselves privileged, and I 
would rather avoid her reflections previous to the event. Once it 
has occurred , she will feel that it is useless to give them utter- 
ance, and will either continue to discharge her duty quietly, or 
leave my service." 

"Ah, then, is it afeard of yer ould housekeeper, ye are?" inter- 

* Lamenting over the memory of. 
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rapted Molly. '^ Neyer mind her, ayllaun ; * let me alone for takio* 
yer part. I 'il soon take the pride out of her if she begins to be saucy, 
I can tell her," and Molly's countenance lighted up with anger. 

*'No, no, you must let her alone, I would not have any quar- 
rels in my house on any account; and Mrs. Macgillacuddy and 
Donald are great friends, and would combine directly, and dis- 
turb my comfort, if either of them were provoked." 

'^ Lord love ye , for a good ould soul ! Little I 'd mind either of 
them , or both put together , if my blood was up ; and only let me 
hear them offend ye, and if I don't give them tit for tat , and but- 
ter for fish , my name isn't Molly Malowny. 1 '11 stand to ye, ye 
ould duck of a man , that I will, so fear no one." 

Colonel and Mrs. Fairfax found it difficult to control their 
risible (acuities , while Molly was promising to afford support and 
protection to her future spouse , who seemed to entertain almost 
as great a dread of her as of Mrs. Macgillacuddy. 

'* You could go to an hotel in London and remain there until 
after the marriage is performed," said Mrs. Fairfax, pitying the 
nervous old man's embarrassment. 

''But then, Madam, I could not have the satisfaction of your 
and the Colonel's presence, to which I attach great importance." 

'*! shall have business in London in a few days," observed 
Colonel Fairfax, '* and it will put me to very little inconvenience to 
remain there until after the ceremony takes place." 

''A thousand thanks. Sir! a thousand thanks! I shall never forget 
your and this lady's kindness," and he bowed lowly to Mrs. Fairfax. 

*' Iff might suggest a plan," said the Colonel. 

'*CerUinly, Sir, certainly." 

''It would be, that we immediately provide ourselves with a 
successor to Molly, and consign her to the care of an humble , but 
respectable friend of ours in London — an excellent woman , who 
was many years the companion of Mrs. Fairfax's mother , and who 
will, at our request, not hesitate to receive her. This plan will 
preclude any observations being made on the station of your future 
wife, who, marrying out of the house of a lady in whose establish- 

• My dear. 
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ment she has filled no menial capacity, will enter jours in a man- 
ner more beBtting yonr posilion in life/' 

*'An excellent plan, Sir, a most excellent plan, and I am 
deeply indebted to you for the suggestion." 

*' We will leave Brighton to-morrow, take Molly with us, place 
her with Mrs. Middleton , the lady mentioned , and you can follow 
as soon ts you please." 

Mr. Maclaurin took his leave, but when quitting the room, 
Molly approached him , and dropping a low curtsey , said , *' I 'm 
greatly obliged to ye, Sir; and when we 're married I '11 do my beat 
to please ye, and make ye happy , for sure it 's a proud and a great 
day for the likes o' me to be chosen by a nice ould gentleman like 
ye to be his lawful wife." 

Mr. Maclaurin nodded to her good-naturedly and desired with 
much more the air of a master, than of a suitor, that she would 
not expose herself to cold lest her voice should be injured, letting 
it be plainly seen that he only preferred her for this attraction. 

Mrs. Fairfax was no sooner left alone than she commenced 
giving Molly good advice on her future conduct, but although it 
was respectfully received , it was evident that the ignorant girl was 
too much elated with her good luck , as she styled it, to profit as 
much as she ought by such counsel. 

** Oh ! then , Ma'am , only think what a surprise 't will be at 
Ballamacrash when they hear that I am married to a gentleman 
who keeps a body servant, and has a great fortune. I wonder 
what will Nancy O'Shea, and Biddy Hoolaghan say to it? They 
that used to be jibing me, bekase I wasn't as purty as they are. 
How jealous they '11 be , to be sure I And the boys that used to 
look down on me, too — • Paddy Murphy, Tim Callaghan, and 
Rody Maguire, that wouldn't dance with me at the Patherns , be- 
kase they said I was ugly. I 'd like to know how they '11 look when 
they see me dhressed for all the world like a raal lady, with an 
elegant veil over my face , and a pocket handkercher trimmed with 
lace in one hand , and a fine smelling bottle in the other, like the 
grand lady I saw in a carriage the other day." 

''Think not of such trifles," said Mrs. Fairfax. ''Think only 
of showing your gratitude to Mr. Maclaurin." 
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*' Troth, Ma'am, I '11 do my best to show it; but it 's oDly na- 
tural that I should think of the surprise and envy of all them thai 
used to be crowing over me , when they come to know that I 'm 
almost equal to a raal lady ! And, Ma'am, as the ould gentleman 
said I might have new clothes , I 'd be so thankful if you 'd let me 
buy a gown I saw in a shop window yesterday. It 's a most degant - 
dhress, quite fit for a lady — a yellow ground, with scarlet 
sthripes, and green sprigs between 'em." 

Mrs. Fairfax could not forbear smiling at Molly's taste , but 
told her that as they were to proceed to London next day, it would 
be useless to make aoy purchases at Brighton. 

*' Do not mention to any one here ," said Mrs. Fairfax , ** that 
you are goiog to be married." 

'* Mayn't I tell it to the lady's-maid in the next room to me, 
who looks so haughty wheoever she meets me , just for all the 
world as if I was not fit to be spoken to ? " 

**No, you must not name it." 

^'Oh! what a pity, for she would be so vexed. But I hope. 
Ma'am you 'II let me tell it to the chamber-maid for she is a mighty 
dacent civil girl." 

'*No, Molly, I must interdict your naming it to any one." 

*<Well then, Ma'am, I won't tell it, but it 's very hard to 
keep a secret that, if known, would vex so many. Troth, it 's 
mighty hard," and Molly sighed deeply. 

If, while reflecting on his engagement, any doubts of its 
wisdom crossed the mind of Mr. Maclaurin during the remainder 
of the day, they vanished when he retired to his bed-chamber, and 
heard Molly pour forth one of her Irish songs. Her voice, some- 
what tremulous from joy , sounded more sweetly than ever in his 
ears, and he forgot the plain face , uncouth figure, strong brogue, 
and vulgar manners of his syren , in the delight her singing 
afforded him. And this rich and dulcet voice was henceforth to be 
at his command — was to soothe him to repose , and to awaken 
him from slumber! Yes, he was glad that he had decided on 
possessing it at any price, and with this feeling of satisfdction he 
resigned himself to sleep. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

** Oh ! weak old loan ! and wilt thou take for wife , 
To have and hold through all the years of life, 
A creature rude , unfashioned , in whose mind 
A sympathy with thine thou ne'er cans't find. 
'T is folly, madness, thus in thine old age, 
In such unsuited wedlock to engage. 
Pause, and bethink thee ere it be too late, 
And thou may'st still escape a wretched fate." 

Two days after the departure of Colonel Fairfax and his family 
from Brighton, Mr. Maclanrin also left it, and, contrary to his 
former intention , returned to his own house , instead of going to 
an hotel. Having come back a week sooner than he was expected, 
his housekeeper was at little pains to conceal the displeasure she 
felt at this unusual proceeding of his. 

<*Gude troth, Sir," said she in her shrillest tone , "I think 
ye might have just sent a wee line or two to say ye were a coming 
hame , and not tak a body by surpreese , when aw things are at 
saxes and sevens. Ye maun blame yersel , and na' ither folk , for 
finding naething in its place ; its nale my fault, and its unco' hard 
that a puir body is to be fashed because ye dinna ken yer ain 
mind." 

^' Hold your tongue , and don't plague me," replied Mr. Mac- 
laurin , with a courage he had not for many years displayed , for, 
angry at finding his house in a state of discomfort , he was by no 
means disposed to submit to the ill humour of Mrs. Macgilla- 
cuddy." 

'* Haud my tongue ! And is it e'en come to this. I did na' ex- 
pect that after thirty-sax years o' hard service, and in my auld age, 
I was to be tauld to haud my tongue by a maister I have served wi 
mickle zeal and honesty; but^there 's nae gratitude now-a-days, 
and faithful servitors meet but an unco bad return from those they 
hae toiled , and moiled , and worked late and early for." 

Mr. Maclaurin walked away from the angry housekeeper, 
muttering something only half intelligible about his detennination 
to be master of his own house . 

''And a puir hand ye '11 make o' being maister in yer aiD 
hoose," said Mrs. Macgillacuddy; ''much ye ken aboot ma- 
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nagiog, puirauldbody! But, 1 11 gang to Donald and hear what 's 
the meaning of aw this ill-humour. There maun be something 
mair than 's common in the wind that the auld man taks on for my 
telling him a wee bit o' my mind , when he neever ducing thirty- 
sax ye/irs was fashed at it before." 

Donald told his old friend and fellow-servant all he knew, nay, 
more , all he suspected. She turned up her eyes , and raised her 
hands in utter astonishment at the narration. ** And sae ye Ve to 
be turned awa , because ye 'il nae earn the wages o' sin , and help 
the auld demented body to corrupt the lassie wi his goold. I ne'er 
heard the like. Wae 's me to hae seen the day ! But, if ye gang 
awa, Donald, it shall never be said that Moggy Macgillacuddy let 
ye depart alane. I '11 e'en gang wi' ye to Scotland , and we maun 
get the blessing o' the kirk , and wi' the savings I hae in the funds, 
and I 've a matter of twa thousand pounds, joined to yer ain sa- 
vings , we may be comfortable in our auld age, and leave this 
wicked auld body to suffer for his ingratitude." 

''But the leegacies, Moggy, the leegacies! If we gang awa, 
he '11 nae leave us a bawbee. I ken him weel , and our thirty-sax 
years o' hard labour will have gone for naething." 

"It 's vara true, Donald, vara true. It 's hard to lose the 
reward o' sae mony years toil and trouble ; and especially after we 
hae been maister and meestress here so long; he never meddling 
nor interfering in the management, never looking at the beels, 
nor finding faut wi' what we deed. We were the maisters in aw, 
except finding the siller; and we had, I maun say, a vast deal 
o' pickings and savings , one way or anilher. We 're unco' young, 
too , to leave off service, and gie up the hope of the leegacies. Hie 
auld body canna last long. Why, he 's a matter o' seven years 
aulder than I am , and three aulder than yoursel , Donald." 

'^ Ye 're in error. Moggy, that 's what ye are. The auld maister 
has five years mair than me , and as to yersel, I dinna believe ye 
hae a day less than my ain age , sae dinna be setting up to be sae 
young , for its unco' reediculous.'^ 

"Hoot, awa, mon! dinna be trying to pass yersel off ins being 
my age. I 'd hae ye to ken that I 'm mickie younger* Ye could 
mancb yer oat cake and cook your parritch before I ever opened 
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my een id this world o' care, and if t tfaoaght o' marrying ye, it 
was because folk say a man should be mony years aulder than his 
wife ; tho' I don't know why, for we women folk wear much better^ 
than the men, wha, puir bodies, look anld and worn out, while 
we are fresh and youthful looking. But I suppose it makes them 
anco' ceeviller to see us sae comely ; and ye ken, for wha does not, 
that yer sect is maun deesposed to be teeranical." 

Here the sound of the bell of Mr. Maclaurin interrupted the 
angry rejoinder Donald was about to utter, a rejoinder that would 
probably have broken off for ever the matrimonial projects so long 
entertained by both , and the execution of which was only post- 
poned until the death of their master should leave them at liberty 
to unite their fortunes and return to Scotland , so the housekeeper 
was left solus to reflect on the juvenile pretensions of Donald , and 
to smile with contempt at his doubts of the correctness of her 
statement relative to her own age. 

*' Donald ," said Mr. Maclaurin , '^I sent for you to say that it 
is not my intention to retain you or Mrs. Macgillacuddy any longer 
in my service , but as you have both served me faithfully for many 
years, I mean to reward you with a gift of five hundred pounds 
each, the sum I had intended to bequeath you in my will. A. per- 
son to take your place, and a housekeeper to fill hers, will be here 
in a week. You will both deliver up to your successors all that you 
have in your charge, and that done I will firifil the promiise I hav^ 
now made you." 

*'Ye maun just do as you please, Sir. I 'm fashed, sairiy 
jQished, ta leave ye , and sae will Mrs. Macgillacuddy be also, but 
if 'tis yer pleesure that we should gang from yer hoose, why we 
maun e*en do as ye wish, but it 's a sair trial to us baith." And 
Donald took out his handkerchief and held it to his eyes, believing 
that this display of his sensibility and attachment, could not fail 
to melt his old master to pity, and, perhaps, induce him to revoke 
the sentence of dismissal. 

Mr. Maclaurin had , however, determined on getting rid of his 
two servants, being well aware that his marriage would draw on 
him , not only their animadversions, but the expression of their 
sentiments, which for many years they had most UDCeremoniously 
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been wont to utter. He felt that his wife ought to find at his house 
senrants wholly unacquainted with her former condition, and pre- 
pared to treat her with respect; and from neither Donald, who 
knew her in her menial capacity, nor Mrs.Macgillacuddy, to whom 
he would be sure to communicate his knowledge of her original 
position, could the future Mrs. Maclaurin hope for the deference 
due from domestics to their mistress. Through the aid of Colonel 
Fairfax , and his kind-hearted wife , suitable servants were to be 
engaged for the new menage^ and this arrangement being con- 
cluded, Mr. Maclaurin felt a little more at his ease. He was 
astonished to find how polite and respectful his old servant Donald 
and the housekeeper had grown ever since he had given them notice 
to quit, and he was not a little pleased and proud of his own 
courage in thus vanquishing two persons, who, truth to say, had 
for thirty-six years made him feel that they were more masters of 
his house than he was. They were perfectly astounded at his 
determination, and longed, especially Mrs. Macgillacuddy, to give 
utterance to the bitter sarcasms which occurred to her on the 
occasion. But prudence and self-interest, the best checks to bad 
temper, or, at least, to the exhibition of it towards those who can 
punish it by withholding pecuniary assistance, operated so promptly 
on the mind of the irascible old housekeeper, that not the least 
symptom of her anger was revealed, and civil speeches and smooth 
looks met her master whenever she crossed his path. 

The trousseau otMiss Malowny^ as Molly was now styled, was 
commanded by Mrs. Fairfax, and Mr. Maclaurin paid a daily visit 
to his bride elect, who sang for him the whole repertoire of her 
Irish ballads to his infinite satisfaction. Her hostess had, at the 
request of Mrs. Fairfax, undertaken to instruct her in the first 
rudiments of politeness, and the common usages of society. She, 
above all things, recommended the adoption of a reserved and sub- 
dued manner, and an avoidance of loquacity, as the best means 
of not exposing Miss Malowny's want of education, and ignorance 
of the rules of good breeding. Molly exhibited a praiseworthy 
docility in attending to the counsel of the worthy Mrs. Middleton, 
though she would sometimes ask that lady, whether Mr. Maclaurin 
might not take it ill if she did not make herself agreeable. *• ' Sure, 
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Ma 'am, it isn't mannerly for the woman of a house to sit like a 
mnm-chance, as they say in Ireland, instead of talkin' an' langhin', 
an' jokin' and makin' every wan around her welcome and merry." 

The mildness and good sense of Mrs. Middleton soon won the 
confidence and regard of the unsopfiisticated Irishwoman, and Mr. 
Maclaurin observed with pleasure thathis future wife became more 
civilised under her tuition. Mrs. Fairfax, too, took a lively interest 
in her ci-devant nursery maid, instructed her how to dress, and, 
by example, not less than by precept, effected a great reformation 
in the appearance and manner of Miss Malowny. 

*^ Oh ! then. Ma'am , it 's yourself that 's the jewel of a woman 
■— of a lady, I meant to say — and sure ye 're a rale one , and no 
mistake, to be taching the likes o' me to behave genteelly. If I 
could but rade and write, the rest would come aisy to me, and I 'd 
study hard to learn how to spake proper, and be able to read a 
prayer-book , for sure 't would look quite as if I was a born lady to 
see me reading my prayers." 

'*Mrs. Middleton will, I am sure, have no objection to instruct 
you," replied Mrs. Fairfax , and that day Molly was provided with 
a copy-book and copper-plate to commence her lessons. .The 
alphabet was soon mastered, but the spelling somewhat tried the 
patience of both mistress and pupil. But what will not perseve- 
rance achieve? and Molly's was truly indefatigable. Mrs. Fairfax 
often found it difficult to restrain her inclination to laugh when she 
found Miss Malowny, book in hand, with a triumphant air spelling 
"ab, eb, ib, ob, ub," and then Molly would say ~ «'0h! then. 
Ma'am, isn't it myself that 's coming on finely with mylessons ; just 
ax Mrs. Middleton whether I am not an attentive scholard." 

At length the day fixed on for the celebration of the nuptial 
ceremony arrived, and Colonel and Mrs. Fairfax, and Mrs. Mid- 
dleton, were present at it. MoUy conducted herself with great 
propriety until the clergyman asked whether she would take Patrick 
Maclaurin to be her husband, dire, when she answered, *' Faith, 
that I will, please your reverence, for what else brought me here 
but to marry him?" A. reply that made all present, not even ex- 
cepting the clergyman himself, smile ; but a keen observer must 
have noticed that Mr. Maclaurin's cheeks grew red with shame. 
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The happy coaple, as every newly married pair is eallsd in news- 
paper phrase , went to pass the hooey-inoon at Soathend, and the 
bride beguiled the tkne spent on the road so agreeably by her 
singiog that the bridegroom was in the happiest frame of mind 
imaginable, and congratulated himself on having secured for life 
one whose notes charmed him more than all the bank ones he had 
for so many years toiled to acquire. So great was his satisfaclion 
that on his return home he invested in the funds a thousand pounds 
for each of Colonel Fairfax's two children, and pressented a silver 
soup tureen and four silver covered dishes to the Colonel, inth a 
handsome necklace, pair of ear-rings, and bracelets, to Mrs. 
Fairfax , as marks of his sense of their kindness to bis wife. Nor 
was Mrs. Middleton forgotten. Mr. Maclaurin put a five hundred 
pound note into her band the morning of bis marriage, and pressed 
her as a favour to become a guest at his house as frecpiently as her 
convenience would admit. 

Behold Mrs. Maclaurin now established in Finsbnry-square, 
surrounded by every comfort, for her husband's heart opened by 
the magical key , music , that hnmaniser of stubborn ones, he was 
now disposed to be as generous as be had hitherto been sordid. 
Money was forwarded to his wife's fiimily in Ireland , to render 
their position there more respectable , and nothing was wanting to 
Molly's happiness but the power of writing a full account of her 
grandeur, as she styled it, to her former friends and companions, 
for the express purpose, as she confessed, of exciting their envy 
and jealousy at her good fortune. The wish of confounding her 
late fellowHservants by exhibiting her finery often occurred to her, 
but the prudent advice of Mrs. Middleton , who became a frequent - 
guest at Finsbury-square , precluded the indulgence of this vulgar 
desire. Three hours a-day, while her husband was at his counting- 
house , were devoted by Mrs. Maclaurin to the acquisition of read- 
ing and vn*iting under the tuition of Mrs. Middleton, and the 
evenings were given to music, the old husband growing every hour 
more partial to the songs of his young and simple wife , and more 
indulgent to her. Great was her joy when at length she could 
peruse a child's story-book, and was able to write her name. Mrs. 
Middleton had some difficulty to make her understand that she was 
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to write Mary, instead of Molly Maclaaria , bat when it was ei- * 
plained to her that Mary was the genteel mode, she adopted it, nay, 
requested Mr. Maclaurin to call her thenceforth by that name. 
The servants engaged for the Finsbary-square establishment were 
not slow in detecting that their mistress was not, as they said, 
'*mach of a lady," or long accustomed to the comforts and ele- 
gances of life which she now enjoyed. Her exultation in their pos- 
session , and her ostentation in displaying them , convinced the 
four domestics that the old man had made a low match , and, with 
this conviction, they were well disposed to take liberties with their 
new mistress which they dared not contemplate indulging in had 
they not felt assured of her ignorance and vulgarity. But soon *did 
they find themselves checked in their first advances towards im- 
pertinence by the intrepid Mrs. Maclaurin, who quickly discovered 
the slights aimed at her, and as quickly resented them with a 
degree of warmth and determination that precluded any future 
attempts of the same kind , although the aggressors remained still 
more convinced of the low origin of their mistress by the very 
anger their conduct had excited in her breast. *' A real lady," said 
one of them , talking over the affair, *' would never have seen what 
we were driving at, but if we intend to keep our places, and as 
times go it is the wisest thing we can do, it will be necessary for us 
not to let her see that we know she is no more a gentlewoman than 
ourselves." 

<* Marry come up, indeed," said the housemaid, who also 
enacted the rdie offemme de chambre to her mistress. '* I 'd be 
very sorry to be no genteeler than her. Why, if she was a lady, 
would she ask me every time she puts on a new dress , or cap , or 
bonnet , whether I ever saw such elegant ones before, and whether 
she isn't a lucky woman to have such a power of fine things? It *s 
my opinion that she was a ballad singer in the streets, and that the 
old man took a fancy to , and married her for her singing." 

'*I 'm sure you are right," said the cook. '*I thought I re- 
membered her face; and now I think of it, I 'm sure I saw her 
singing before our door in my last place." 

The judicious advice of Mrs. Middleton preserved Mrs. Mac* 
lanrin from the commission of many follies, and so far weighed 
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vfitb her as to indace her to observe the utmost respect and atten* 
tioo towards her husband. Nevertheless, the natural disposition 
and froward temper of the lady remained unchanged , and it re> 
quired no little exertion of self-control to prevent the ebullition of 
the latter from interrupting the peace of her aged partner. Mrs. 
Middleton had expected that when Mrs. Maclaurin was enabled to 
read fluently, she would take a pleasure in the perusal of good 
books, and therefore selected for her a choice number of volumes. 
The worthy woman was, however, disappointed in this expecta- 
tion, for after having looked over a few pages of each, her pupil 
declared that , instead of affording her any amusement, they quite 
''bothered" her, and that the newspaper was the only thing she 
liked to read , for she there found an account of lords and ladies 
and fine parties. 

"I thought," observed Mrs. Middleton, "from your im- 
patience to learn to read , that you wished to study." 

"Not I, faith," replied Mrs. Maclaurin, "I only wanted to 
be able to read my prayer-book in church , without the danger of 
being laughed at for turning it upside down, as I was when a4 
Mrs. Fairfax's , by her maid , when not wishing to let that con- 
caited creature see that I couldn't read , I pertended to do so, and 
I learned to write only to be able to let all my old friends in Ireland 
know how much better off I am than they ever will be." 

This naive confession of her pupil's incitement to learn asto- 
nished and disgusted Mrs. Middleton , and she endeavoured to 
make her comprehend the amusement as well as advantages to be 
derived from the study of history and defies lettres, 

"What will history teach me except a pack of old stories about 
people dead and gone, that I don't care about, half of which mayn't 
be true , and if true, that I wouldn't give a pin to know ; but as for 
Bell's letters, if they are anything like Bell's Life in London, which 
I saw the other day in the servant's pantry, I wouldn't object to 
read it now and then , for it seemed mighty entertaining." 

Mrs. Middleton found all her efforts to correct the native vul- 
garity and coarseness of Mrs. Maclaurin unavailing. She was in- 
corrigible ; so her kind instructress was compelled to be satisfied 
with the progress her limited capacity allowed her to make in ac- 
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quiring a less vulgar mode of expressing her sentiments, though 
she could not elevate them , and in gradually assuming a more 
refined tone and bearing than could have been expected in one so 
exceedingly coarse and illiterate as Mrs. Maclaurin had originally 
been. She observed with great surprise how little interestMr. Mac- 
laurin evinced in the mental improvement of his wife, and in this 
point the extreme selfishness of the old man was very apparent. 
Provided that she was ready to sing him to sleep in his easy chair 
every evening , he was content , and required no other exercise of 
her conjugal duty or affection : but if a cold^ or any other indis- 
position , impaired her voice , he betrayed his annoyance with 
little regard to the suffering which she might have to endure, 
seeming to consider her as a musical instruqaent, on which so 
much of his happiness depended that it must not be out of tune. 
Luckily for his comfort , Mrs. Maclaurin's was a very robust con- 
stitution , so that her voice was rarely affected by the changes in 
temperature which influence so much the voices of others , and he 
was seldom deprived of his evening's solace, and consequently did 
not regret the extraordinary marriage he had made. His wife, 
however, was less satisfied ; she wished for a larger theatre to ex- 
hibit her fine clothes and riches ; the admiration of her servants 
did not suffice to satisfy her growing vanity ; but her husband per- 
tinaciously adhered to his long-established habit of seclusion, and 
permitted no visitors except Mrs. Middleton and one or two of his 
old clerks, who were occasionally invited to partake the Sunday's 
dinner. 

"I would not mind being shut up in this manner," would 
Mrs. Maclaurin say to Mrs. Middleton , *' if I had not such elegant 
clothes to wear. But what 's the good of being finely dressed, 
when there 's no one but you, the ould clerks , and the servants 
to see me?" 

But though discontented , she had the prudence to conceal 
every symptom of the feeling from her caro sposo^ who three years 
after their nuptials, was snatched from this life by an apoplectic fit, 
while listening to one of his favourite songs, after having partaken 
somewhat too largely of turtle soup that day at dinner. On open- 
ing his will , made but a few months previously , it was found that 
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ihe whole of his vast wealth , with the eiception of a legacy of five 
thousand pouods to Colonel Fairfax, half that sum to Mrs. Middle- 
ton, and a thousand to each of his clerks, was bequeathed to his 
widow. In the joy occasioned by the acquisition of this wealth , all 
regret for the donor was forgotten , and Mrs. Middleton , for the 
first time , began to be aware that her ci-devant pupil was neither 
so kind-hearted nor grateful as she ought to be. Her opinion« 
however, had now little weight with the rich widow , who , much 
sooner than decency permitted , commenced asserting her inde- 
pendence of all advice, and her aversion to those who were prone 
to offer it. 

No sooner were the mortal remains of her husband consigned 
to the grave, than Mrs. Maclaurin declared her intention of pro- 
ceeding to Brighton , and commanded a splendid chariot to be 
built for her, and every other adjunct suitable to a lady of large 
fortune to be prepared. She refused to adopt the ordinary dress 
worn by widows, saying it looked mean and poor, and attired 
herself in the richest velvets and satins, trimmed with an abun- 
dance of black lace, adhering only to tlie colour for mourning, but 
rejecting the customary materials. At Brighton , her ostentatioa 
and singularity of manners and costume attracted all eyes. Her 
wealth was magnified ten-fold by public rumour, and her low 
origin gave rise to a hundred tales , each if possible, more absurd 
than the other. By one report she was said to have been a gipsy, 
Whom the old merchant in his dotage had met on a common in 
Hampshire. By another she was asserted to have been a ballad 
singer whom he encountered in the streets, in short, there was no 
end to the stories invented and circulated about her. She was fol- 
lowed. Stared, and laughed at, and this notoriety, instead of 
displeasing or embarrassing her, gratified her vanity, and en- 
couraged her to commit still greater follies. She had a Jevee of 
milliners and dress-makers every morning at her hotel , and ex- 
hibited all the airs and insolence peculiar to a parvenue without 
education , or good taste. But though people ridiculed the vulgar 
widow and her absurd finery, among the scoffers persons were not 
wanting who were disposed to offer homage to the rich Mrs. Mac- 
laurin. Wealth, in all countries duly appreciated, is nowhere 
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paid such court to as in England; and the possessor, whatever 
may be his or her defects , is sure to receive a courtesy which per- 
sons of the highest merit without fortune have little chance of 
meeting. Even those who laughed at the illiterate language and 
coarse manners of Mrs. Maclaurin , refused not to associate with 
her; such is the power which wealth exercises over the generality 
of people. One lady excused herself to her acquaintances for 
visiting the rich widow, on the plea that she had a relation, an ex- 
cellent young man without fortune , for whom she would be an 
admirable wife; another, had a brother, or nephew, antl even 
those who had no wife-seeking male connexion to offer as an apo- 
logy for making the acquaintance of Mrs. Maclaurin, urged a 
numerous family of daughters, ill-provided for, to one of whom- 
so rich and lonely a woman , might be very likely to take a fancy, 
and portion off. There was not a ruined spendthrift bachelor or 
gay adventurer at Brighton who did not build hopes, and form 
schemes on the rich widow, and flock^ around her, intent to please. 
Though elated beyond measure at a success that far exceeded 
her most sanguine expectations, Mrs. Maclaurin was by no means 
disposed to barter her independence for a husband, unless one 
presented himself with an aristocratic title. A real lady, as she 
termed it, she was determined to be, in order, that she might 
have a coronet on her carriage, a distinction which now that she 
had achieved a large fortune appeared to her to be the most en- 
viable possible. Yes, she would wed only a lord, and she smiled 
in contempt at the vain efforts to conciliate her favour made by the 
mercenary suitors who flocked around her. The notoriety at- 
tached to her at Brighton followed her to London, where taking up 
her abode in a fashionable hotel , she engaged a double box at the 
Opera, sported two or three carriages conspicuous for gaudiness 
and bad taste, and exhibited herself in costumes so remarkable 
for extravagance that she attracted all eyes wherever she appeared. 
A Frenchfemme de ehambre was now added to her establishment, 
and a dame de eompagnie engaged to appear with her in public, 
and to amuse her leisure hours. A lapdog, that indispensable 
appendage for women who have no mental resources, and who are 
compelled to bestow their tedioasness on some victim or other, 
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was purchased , and a collar enriched with diamonds, from which 
was suspended a heart set with the same costly stones, adorned 
this canine favourite. Mrs. Maclaarin exhibited herself in the 
streets and parks every day in her gaudy equipage , her dame de 
compagnie seated opposite to her with the dog on her lap, attract- 
ing the gaze of the crowd who mocked her, while she believed 
herself the object of general admiration, '* the cynosure of curious 
eyes." 

After having exhibited herself for two or three years in the me> 
tropolis , and in various watering places^ without having achieved 
any lordly conquest, she determined on seeking another theatre 
on which to enact the rSle of a rich widow in search of a title , and 
decided on going to Rome to pass the winter. Having dismissed 
the seventh dame de compagnie ^ who had within three years 
filled that office in her establishment, Mrs. Bernard was recom- 
mended to her as a successor, and set out with her for Italy. Long 
before half the route was completed, this luckless woman dis- 
covered with dismay, that her new situation was quite as insup- 
portable as any of her former ones. To an ignorance which ren- 
dered her incapable of appreciating the attainments of others, 
Mrs. Maclaurin joined a violence of temper, and an impatience 
under even the most puerile trials, which wholly precluded the 
possibility of peace to those who were domesticated with htr. 
The least difference of opinion , although implied only by silence, 
was warmly resented , and severely punished , by bursts of angry 
abuse, that would not have shamed the vituperative powers of the 
most accomplished professors of that art in the famed purlieus of 
Billingsgate. A bed less comfortable than the one to which she 
had been accustomed to at home , or a repast less luxurious , pro- 
duced the worst effect on her temper, and, unable, from her 
ignorance of their language , to express her rage to the astonished 
courier who attended her, or to the inn-keepers at whose houses 
she stopped , the unfortunate Mrs. Bernard was commanded to 
interpret the abuse lavished on them by her imperious protectress, 
that lady narrowly watching the countenances of those lectured, 
in order to judge of the effect produced on them by her dis- 
pleasure. If she found that their looks did not deaote the eitent 
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of dismay which she calculated her anger ought to excite, she 
immediately concladed that Mrs. Bernard had not faithfully inter* 
preted her words, and she consequently lavished on the defence* 
less head of that poor woman eyery epithet of reproach which her 
imagination, fertile in abuse, could invent, and her tongue, 
habituated to low language, give utterance. The indispositions, 
originating in repletion , and they were neither few nor far be- 
tween , which assailed Mrs. Maclaurin , increased the acerbity of 
thfs coarse-minded and grossly selfish woman, who, haying formed 
the most erroneous notions of France and Italy, became half fran- 
tic when she found how little the reality corresponded with her 
preconceived ideas. ** Why didn't you tell me that there wasn't a 
decent inn on the whole route?" would she exclaim, while looking 
daggers at her unfortunate dame de compagnie, '^ If I had known 
that there wasn't a good four-post bed with chintz curtains to be 
found at every sleeping place, and a rich soup, turbot with lobster 
sauce, or cod-fish with oysters, and fat roast-beef or mutton, I 'd 
never have been such a fool as to come to France or Italy. And 
then their abominable sour light wines, for all the world like 
vinegar mixed with our claret and water , is enough to injure the 
best health." If Mrs. Bernard attempted to explain that, never 
previously having been in France or Italy, she was not aware of 
the difference between the inns in these countries and in England, 
she was instantly stopped by a ** Don't tell me such nonsense. It 's 
no excuse , for it was your business to have found out all about 
the inns , and to have warned me against exposing my health by 
venturing into such places." 

The fact was, Mrs. Maclaurin, Wke aXi parvenuesy unac- 
customed in her youth even to common comforts, had, since her 
accession to wealth, and, above all, since the death of her hus- 
band had released her from all constraint, become a regular gottr^ 
mande. Her dinner was a weighty consideration with her, her 
breakfast and luncheon scarcely less important , and when disap- 
pointed in the degree of expected excellence of any of these repasts, 
her temper became insupportable, and Mrs. Bernard was the 
victim to its ungovernable fury. Prosperity had, as is often the 
ease with persons naturally of an unamiable nature, drawn forth all 
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the bad qualities of Mrs. Haclanrin. Wholly boot od gratil|iDg 
her own selfish tastes , she was utterly regardless of the feelings of 
others, and thought that those around her were only created to 
minister to her comforts and pleasures. 

Such was the woman to whom the sordid views of Lord Alexan- 
der Beaulieu were directed; and neither the rumours of her low 
origin, vulgar habits, or disagreeable appearance, could deter 
him from seeking to win the golden prize , for wealth, in his eyes, 
as in those of many of his class , was the end and aim of all his 
aspirations, and to acquire which he was willing to take the odious 
incumbrance attached to it. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

'* She is mine own; 
And I as rich in having such a jewel, 
As twenty seas , if all their sand were pearl , 
The water nectar, and the rocks pure gold." 

We left Strathern and the fair object of his affection in all the 
delight consequent on a perfect eclaircissement of the state of their 
mutual feelings. There is, perhaps, no epoch in the lives of 
lovers so bright and unalloyed as that in which, after all the doubts 
and fears ever attendant on true passion are removed, they hare 
unburthened their hearts to each other, and a sweet and tender 
confidence has replaced the harassing aniiety previously enter- 
tained. Each, now sure of the love of the other, beholds only 
happiness in the present, and rapture in the future; and the 
knowledge of mutual affection has not yet degenerated into the 
positive certainty which so often gives a lover more the air of a 
husband of a year old, than of one who counts the moments until 
he can lead the mistress of his heart to the hymeneal altar. 

Every object now assumed a different aspect to the eyes of 
Strathern and the fair Louisa, beheld through the bright medium 
of mutual love; and happy themselves, they were disposed to 
render all around them so. The next day Strathern sought a pri- 
vate interview with Mrs. Sydney, and revealed to her his passion 
for her lovely daughter, and the permission she had accorded him 
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to address himself to her mother on the subject. The fond and 
aniioas parent listened with satisfaction to the statement, for 
among all the suitors who had sought to win her daughter's heart 
Strathem was the one she preferred. 

When he had unbosomed himself to her she left him , and pro* 
ceeded to Louisa's chamber, who, on seeing her enter, and anti- 
cipating all that had occurred , rose , and throwing herself into 
her mother's arms, hid her blushing face on the maternal breast 
that had so often pillowed her head in infancy, and wept tears free 
from sorrow, tears that fell on her fair cheeks like dew drops on 
flowers, only making them more attractive than before. Mrs. Sydney 
led her daughter to the room where she had left Strathern , and 
joining their hands and pronouncing a mother's benediction on 
both, she was pressed in their arms, and assured by Strathern 
that, instead of losing a daughter by the proposed union, she 
would find that she had gained a son , whose study it would hence- 
forth be to prove his gratitude for the treasure she had consented 
to accord him. A total change seemed to have been operated in 
Louisa Sydney. The coldness and reserve which had formerly 
thrown a shade over her, had now wholly disappeared , and like 
some rare and precious exotic, whose petals, long denied the 
cheering influence of sunshine, had closed, and who now, bask- 
ing in its bright rays , opened its heart again to the genial warmth, 
she assumed a new beauty, and fascinated her lover more than 
ever, as he marked the transformation effected in her by the aff'ection 
he had inspired in her youthful and guileless heart. Every day, 
every hour, was now fraught with happiness to the lovers. Con- 
stantly together, they parted at night with a regret as if the sepa- 
ration was to be a long one , and eagerly longed for the morning's 
meeting, to resume those confidential conversations which en- 
deared , while revealing, the feelings of each to the other. How 
many things had they to say which, though they might appear 
puerile to indifferent persons , were full of interest to them. How 
often was their first interview referred to , and how often was de- 
tailed the impression each had formed relative to the other. 

*' I thought you so proud , and imagined that you felt eertain 
of making conquest's ," would Louisa say, while she suffered her 
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litUe wbite hand to rest io thvt of Strathern, 'Hhat I determined 
not to like you , however agreeable you might be." 

Aojd the little white hand was pressed to his lips, and he whis- 
pered: "You were so cold, so haughty. How could you be so 
cruel , so stern , Louisa? You must have seen from the 6rst how 
much I admired — loved you , and yet not one look or smile would 
you accord me for weeks." 

And Mrs. Sydney would smile as she witnessed their happiness. 
But hers was -a melancholy smile , for she rem^bered when a 
similar felicity was her own, when one as young and fond as 
Strathern wooed and won her youthful affection , and with whom 
having enjoyed a few years of as much felicity as was ever granted 
to any of Earth's daughters, she had the misery to see snatched 
from her by ruthless death. She thought how /le, who had so 
long filled an untimely grave, would, had life been spared him, 
have shared her satisfaction at beholding his daughter chosen by 
a man in every way so deserving^of her hand, and how their own 
happiness would have been increased by witnessing the reflection 
of it in their children's. How frequently are sad and tender re- 
collections, that sometimes slumber, but never die, awakened 
by passing events! *'How would the departed one have felt on 
such an occurence?" is a question which the bereaved heart often 
asks of itself, and although new trials and sorrows make one feel 
thankful that the beloved dead have been spared them, aught that 
gives pleasure reminds us that those who would have shared it, 
have fled from earth , and we sigh while wondering how, after such 
bereavements , we can still feel pleasure. Such were the thoughts 
that passed through the mind of Mrs. Sydney, as she listened to 
the betrothed lovers drawing fair plans for the Mure , that future 
which Heaven in mercy has vailed from our sight. And she , too, 
had counted on futurity; and one now sleeping in the tomb had 
sketched as bright pictures of felicity as Strathern was now draw- 
ing, and she had relied on their fulfilment as implicitly as her 
daughter now did ; yet in a few brief years how had those fair hopes 
been dashed) to the earth, and her life embittered by the loss of 
him on whom all her happiness was based. These sad reflections 
Mrs. Sydney confined to her own breast, unwilling to cloud even for 
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' a moment the sonshine in which Louisa now basked , but ardently 
did she pray to the Almighty that the destiny of hei; child might 
proye a more fortunate one than her own , and that she might be 
saved that heaviest of ail afiQictions to a loving heart, the ouQiving 
the object of its most tender affection. 

Strathern pressed for an early period for the ratification of his 
happiness , but Louisa refused to abridge the term originally 
named, which was that of her reaching her eighteenth year, which 
wanted sii months to its completion. At that period Mrs. Sydney 
and her daughter were to return to England , where the marriage 
was to be solemnized, and to this arrangement the impatient 
lover , bower reluctant to abide , was compelled to yield an assent. 
And now, as an accepted suitor, Strathern was privileged to be 
in constant attendance on Mrs. and Miss Sydney, each day ren- 
dering his society more agreeable to them , as his noble and en- 
dearing qualities were revealed , and making him more aniious to 
call the lovely Louisa his. Together they visited the studios , and 
inspected the progress of the works executing for Strathern House ; 
and again and again they loitered among the interesting ruios with 
which Rome abounds , or in the churches so rich in objects of art, 
and so fraught with interest to reflecting minds. 

A true passion , however successful, always engenders a cer- 
tain pensiveness in the hearts of those who feel it ; but this senti- 
ment is not without its own peculiar charms , and both Strathern 
and Louisa Sydney were fully conscious of its soothing influence. 
Often would a silence more eloquent than words betray the tender 
sympathy that linked their fond hearts together , when a pressure 
of the hand, or a glance in which the soul shone forth , supplied 
the place of speech. ** Before I knew you, dearest," would 
Strathern say , * * the sight of these ruins awakened only reflections 
on the mutability of human greatness , and the nothingness of 
grandeur and power. But now they remind me of the brevity of 
life; and, for the first time, the remembrance has become pain- 
ful , because it forces on me the consciousness of how frafl is the 
tenure of happiness — how uncertain its duration. When love, 
such as I feel for you, takes possession of the heart, the desire 
for immortality enters with it. To contemplate the possibility of 
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enstence without yoa appals me, and yet to how many dangers is 
life daily exposed. I tbiok of this when I behold the wrecks of 
iiygone ages around us , and I can no longer philosophise on them 
as once I could." 

'* Philosophy, dearest, offers but little consolation for such 
iriste reflections. Let us seek comfort, where only it can be 
found, in the blessed hope permitted us, that though happiness 
on earth, is fugitive, and at best of brief duration; in another 
world we may together enjoy that immortality which love vainly 
thirsts for here. Who that really , truly loves can help turning his 
thoughts to that purer, brighter sphere where no dread intrudes, 
where no partings are?" 

Would Louisa reply, and as Strathern gazed on her fair and 
open brow and mildly beaming eyes, he acknowledged that 
Heaven manifests few greater favours towards erring men than 
when it vouchsafes them a creature like her before him, to lead 
them to think of and prepare for that world to which every day, 
every hour, brings them nearer. He looked on Louisa as an angel 
sent to conduct him through the thorny path of life to that Heaven 
to which she seemed to belong, and a sentiment of reverence was 
mingled with the deep love he entertained for her. 

One evening when the weather was unusually mild for the sea- 
son , Mrs. Sydney proposed that they should visit the Coliseum by 
moonlight. This was a pleasure that her daughter had long de- 
sired, but which the careful mother denied lest the night air 
might visit too roughly that cherished being on whose existence 
her own might be truly said to depend. An Indian shawl was 
folded around her graceful form, and Strathern busied himself in 
arranging it, so as to exclude the air. Mrs. Sydney's eyes glistened 
as she noted his watchful care of their mutual treasure, and Louisa 
smiled while saying. *'You will spoil me, indeed you will, by 
making as great a fuss about me as dear mamma does." 

Nor was Strathern exclusively devoted to his betrothed. Her 
mother was tenderly cared for, and Louisa never felt so convinced 
of his attachment and so grateful for it, as when these gratifying 
proofs of his affection and respect for her parent were evinced 
by him. 
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Ne?er vas ihere a more propitious night for seeing the CoUsenm 
than the one selected by Mrs. Sydney. The moon rose with pe* 
cnliar splendour in a sky bine and clear as sapphire , and shed her 
silvery light over portions of the noble edifice , leaving other parts 
in deep shadow. In the arena where once the gladiators mingled 
their blood with that of the ferocious animals to whom they were 
opposed, and the vast building echoed back the shouts of the 
brutal multitude, eicited by the sight of the fierce combat, now 
rose the simple altars dedicated to the Deity, and the voice of the 
white-robed priest offering up prayers alone was heard 'mid the 
stillness of night. The scene was an impressive one , and the 
feelings of the three individuals who now slowly and silently paced 
the spot were in harmony with it. But not long were they suffered 
to enjoy the refiections such a view was so well calculated to 
awaken. Loud laughter , and the sounds of English voices, pain- 
fully broke in upon their meditations , and before they had time 
to retreat, and so avoid, as they wished to do, a rencontre with 
the persons whose rude mirth denoted such an uncongeniality 
with their own feelings, the following dialogue became audible to 
their ears : — 

*'I wish I had brought my air-gun, that I might have had a few 
shots at the owls, which I am sure must abound in such an old 
rookery as this." 

"Oh, Heavens! Fitzwarren, what an idea! How antipoetic.'* 

"Why what is one to do here I should like to know? It would 
be all very well if there was any fun going on — a sparring match, 
a bull fight, ay, or even a cock fight ; but to go stumbling over loose 
stones, with nothing but those ruined walls to look on, and nothing 
but the nasal twang of the priest mumbling his prayers over in a 
language one does not understand is to me a most unaccountable 
fancy." 

'*But every one makes a point to visit the Coliseum by moon-^ 
light once, at least, before leaving Rome," observed Lady Olivia. 

*'Bnt what for?" rejoined Lord Fitzwarren, unless it be to 
catch a cold in such a damp place." 

''Read what Lord Byron says of the Coliseum, in the third 
Canto of 'Childe Harold's PUgrimage,'" said the lady, '*and 
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then yon will nndersUnd ivhy peq^le love to come here by 
moonlight/' 

** So I am to read a poem, a thing I never do when I can help it, 
in order to know why a pack of moon-strnek fools come here of a 
damp night, to go home coughing, wheezing, and sneezing with 
colds that may make them wish they had stayed within doors. It 
was all very well for Byron to write verses on such subjects — he 
was lame , poor devil, and consequently could not amuse himself 
with field sports, as every manly fellow ought to do ; and, besides, 
he got, I have heard , plenty of money for his scribbling; but for 
rational people to come here is another affair/' 

** Think of five thousand wild beasts having been killed in the 
arena on the day when it was first opened," said Lady Olivia, with 
an erudite air. 

'*And good sport it must have been too," remarked Lord 
Fitzwarren. ^*The Coliseum might then have been worth coming 
to see." 

"You, of course, know that this building was erected by 
Flavins Vespasian, and is supposed to stand where once were the 
fish ponds of Nero." 

"By Jove, I know nothing about the matter." 

"It is supposed to have derived its name from a colossal statue 
of Nero in the character of Apollo, which was placed here by Titus 
Vespasian," said Lady Olivia, pompously. 

"Why hang me if little Livy does not bid fair to be as great a 
historian as her namesake ; but how or where she has picked ap 
all her knowledge surprises me." 

" Where you may acquire it in a few minutes if yon wish," said 
Lady Sophia, spitefully — " in the travels of Mariana Starke, which 
I saw her consulting to-day, when it was settled that we were to 
come here; and she has given you the fruit of her stady verbatim 
from the book." 

"Better know something of the places one is to see than be, 
like you, totally ignorant of them," replied Lady Olivia, her cheek 
becoming red with anger, as she glanced fiercely at her sister. 
.^ „Yes; perhaps it is better," answered Lady Sophia ; "bat it 
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is not quite fair to give the exact words of the foide-book with an 
air of learning as if you were a regular scholar. 

And now the vicinity of Stcathern and his party became re- 
vealed to Lord Fitzwarren and the ladies who accompanied him, 
and he instantly exclaimed ''What, you here, old boy, and you, 
ladies ! Well, I 'm glad to find I 'm not the only greenhorn. Now 
confess the truth, Strathern, is it not a regular bore to come cold- 
catching here? And you, ladies, can you discover anything now 
that might not be better seen in broad day light?" 

''Fitzwarren is so delightfully original," lisped Lady Olivia. 

"And so very matter of fact," added Lady Sophia, sarcastically^ 

"I must confess I am quite of Lord Fitzwarren's opinion," 
observed Lady Wellerby, "for I always find the bad effects of the 
damp night air , and inBnitely prefer seeing ruins by day. Lord 
Wellerby warned me of the consequences of coming here ; he is 
always so careful, so prevoyant for those dear to him. Ah ! Mrs, 
Sydney, there is nothing lilce a husband for taking care of one — 
is there?" 

Lady Wellerby had discovered, that every allusion to affectionate 
husbands occasioned a pang to Mrs. Sydney, which was betrayed 
by her cheek becoming paler than usual, and by an involuntary 
sigh, and since this discovery she omitted no opportunity ofre- 
ferring to her own happiness in the possession of a tender partner, 
a blessing of which that lady was deprived. 

"Yes, the old governor is devilish careful, I must confess," 
said Lord Fitzwarren, "and for a good reason too. Don't you 
remember he said that if you brought on a return of your rheu- 
matism by exposing yourself to the night air, he would have a 
doctor and a long apothecary's bill to pay. Yes ! the old governor 
knows what he is about, so don't fancy, my lady, that it is anything 
but economy that makes him trouble himself about your health." 

Lady Wellerby bit her lip, and looked annoyed, and her future 
son-in-law laughed aloud at her evident discomfiture, and his own 
sagacity. Mrs. Sydney and her daughter could scarcely forbear 
smiling as they noticed the disdainful air assumed by Lady Olivia 
towards the latter, and her efforts to draw off Lord Fitzwarren's 
ftttentioQfromhisformerilame, while he, asnaturalas his brideelect 
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was affeeted, stared at Louisa with nndisgoised admiration , and 
remarked aloud that he thought Miss Sydney's face looked by 
moonlight like the beautiful one of the statue he had seen at 
Gibson's the day before. 

*' Hang me if she doesn't grow handsomer every day/' said he 
naively to Lady Olivia , as they walked away from the Coliseum. 
" That fellow Strathern is a deuced lucky dog to have won the heart 
•fsuch a lovely girl;" and a deep-drawn sigh attested that Lord 
Filzwarren felt what he uttered. 

How did Lady Olivia long to express her difference of opinion 
with her future caro sposo on this point, for the undisguised ad- 
miration he evinced for Louisa Sydney irritated and piqued her 
vanity; but her prudence prevailed over her vanity, and she con- 
soled herself for not openly dissenting from his sentiments on this 
occasion, with the determination that when once the indissoluble 
knot of wedlock was tied, she would no longer listen in silence to 
the praises of other women from her lord, and, above all, to 
those of a girl whom she detested. Lady Sophia, who well knew 
her sister's character, had observed the mortification inflicted on 
her by Lord Fitzwarren's admiration of Miss Sydney, and, desi- 
rous of repaying some of the many slights and annoyances thai 
Lady Olivia had made her feel ever since he had become her affi- 
anced husband , she now joined most warmly in his commenda- 
tions of Louisa, and assented to his remarks on the good fortune 
of Strathem in having won such a bride. 

^* Yes, he will be the envy of all his acquaintance," said she« 
'* for who can be compared to Miss Sydney! Every woman looks 
plain near her, and so I thought when I saw her a few minutes ago 
with the moonlight falling on her beautiful face; " and the speaker 
glanced spiteftdly at her sister. 

" Little Sophia is right," observed Lord Fitzwarren ; '* she does 
eclipse every other girl , and Strathem is a deuced lucky dog. " 

Lady Wellerby looked alarmed , and then made a sign to Lady 
Sophia to discontinue the subject; but that young person, Rati- 
fied by witnessing the pain she occasioned to her sister, was by 
no means disposed to abridge her own satisfoction , and so, affect- 
ing not to see her surly mother's telegraphic signals, she con* 
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tiniied , — '*No one has refused so many sailors as Miss Sydney. 
If mmour speaks truth , she has rejected every bachelor in Rome.*' 

'*Lord Fitzwarren felt his face grow red, and Lady Olivia 
looked daggers at her malicious sister. 

*']>o you believe that she refused so many?" asked Lady 
Sophia. 

''I know nothing about the matter/' answered Lord Fitz- 
warren , '^ I only know that she did not refuse me, and for the best 
of all reason , that I did not ask her." 

Lady Olivia's brow cleared at this avowal , and she smiled gra- 
ciously on her future husband. 

'*I hope , Sophia , you are now convinced that Lord Fitzwarren 
was not the rejected suitor of Miss Sydney/' said she, disdain- 
fully. 

Lady Sophia shook her head incredulously. 

''I never popped the question to any girl except to yon, Livy, 
and hang me if I can tell why I did so then." 

'* A very flattering speech^ I mnst say," observed Lady Sophia, 
while her sister bit her lip , and turned red with anger. 

''Don't be vexed, Livy, what does it matter now? I have 
proposed — all is arranged , and I dare say we shall get on very 
well together, for you won't attempt to interfere with my mode of 
going on, which all the women in the world would not make me 
change , and I am in the main a devilish good-natured fellow when 
I have everything my own way, which I am always determined to 
have — so we shall be as happy as our neighbours , I dare say," 
and he shook Lady Olivia's hand kindly. 

''I trust that no daughter of mine will ever shame the example 
and instruction which I have afforded her," said Lady Wellerby, 
drawing up her head proudly. " Lord Wellerby , after a union of 
many years, renders me' the justice to affirm that to me he owes all 
his happiness." 

''He does, does he? Well, the old governor must know 
best ; but hang me if I think that the happiness of any mab can de- 
pend wholly on a woman. It's a devilish good thing, I grant, to 
have a sprightly good-tempered wife, who is always glad to see 
one's friends, and to make one's house agreeable; but If a wife 
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happens to be cross-grained, and ill-natured, as some women 
turn out, why one can eat a good dinner, drink prime wine, and 
keep up a jolly night with one's friends in spite of her; and if she 
shows temper, keep never minding her, and she 'U tire of it. If 
a wife was a perfect angel, she could not make the happiness of 
such fellows as me. I must have capital hunters , clever hacks, 
fine hounds , good huntsman and whipper-in , lively fellows to 
ride with me, a first rate cook, choice old wines, large manors, 
with famous preserves , the best guns , well bred and well broke- 
in dogs , and steady keepers , to make me happy. The best wife 
in the world, without all these , would not render me so, whereas 
an indifferent one tuUh them , could not make me unhappy ; and if 
you knew half, ay, or three parts of the fellows I live with in Eng- 
land as well as I do , you 'd find that they are of the same way of 
thinking, though they would not be so open and honest in confess- 
ing it, as I. have been. No, they make women believe, before 
marriage, that alj^ their felicity depends on them, and so, per- 
haps, they themselves fancy , when they first take a liking. But 
when the sporting and hunting seasons set in, they become of a 
different way of thinking, and the poor woman who took for gospel 
all her husband swore finds herself left alone at home the whole 
day, to amuse herself as best she can , and in the evening must be 
content to see her husband and his friends come late to her tea- 
table , and hear them talk over the sports of the day , half asleep, 
and yawning from the effects of the violent exercise they have 
taken.'' 

'^ What a picture of the life of a sportsman's wife I " said Lady 
Sophia, turning up her eyes; '*who would not compassionate 
such a fate?" 

^^Some may pretend to despise It," observed Lady OUvia 
** who would , in their hearts , be but too glad to have a chance of 
being the wife of a sportsman?" and she looked angrily at her 
sister. 

'* Don't disdain sportsmen, Sophy, for I am determined to 
find you a husband among my friends one of these days. So study 
horses, cut out better ones in paper, learn to ride boldly, and 
leave the rest to me." 
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*' Pray do not troublis yourself on the subject ," answered Lady 
Sophia , ** I have no intention of wedding a Nimrod , I assure you, 
for I am of opinion that it is better to lead apes in a place not to be 
named to ears polite , than to be tied to a fool on earth." 

*'Then I am to conclude that you consider sportsmen fools/^ 
ob^rved Lord Fitzwarren angrily. 

^'Sophia is only jesting," said Lady Wellerby, fearful that 
her daughter would seriously offend her future son-in-law, and 
bestowing a stern frown on that young lady, who, previously to> 
her seeking her pillow that night, received a severe lesson from 
her mother on the injudicious line of conduct she had adopted to- 
wards her sister and future brother-in-law. 

''He really is so bSte, that there is no standing his folly," ob- 
served Lady Sophia. 

'*But as you are not to pass your life with him, why need you 
mind his eccentricity ," rejoined the mamma. '' You ought to be 
too glad to see your sister married off our hands , to find fault with 
him who takes her. People will say you are jealous of her good 
fortune if they see you showing your temper in this manner." 

*^Me jealous ! and of what pray have I to be jealous? That she 
marries a blockhead , who has not two ideas in his head , and who 
is incapable of thinking or feeling ? " 

''Nevertheless, you know very well, Sophia, and so do I 
also, that you would have been very glad had Lord Fitzwarren pro* 
posed for you instead of your sister, and that you would gladly 
have accepted him." 

"No, indeed, I would not." 

"Then, Sophia, you are a greater fool than I took you to be; 
and the pains you bestowed in endeavouring to please Lord Fitz- 
warren before he proposed for Olivia, is very unaccountable," 
and so saying, Lady Wellerby quitted her daughter's room, leaving 
that young lady highly incensed at her mother's expostulation. 

"Olivia is in high favour at present," thought Lady Sophia, 
^' because she has caught that imbecile Fitzwarren. Had I secured 
him , all the adulation she now receives would have been mine, 
but a day may come when it will be my turn to be complimented 
and flattered — would that it were arrived ! " 

Strathern, |jj 
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Wkile thus solDoqvising, Lady Olivili entered with, a non- 
ekalant air, and having seated herself before a miritoT, after a 
pause of soflBe minutes, said, **I wish we were at Paris or ia 
London, for to be a bride elect at Rome. is iittle worCH beinip 
pleased at. No Storr and Aftortimer'fr, no Howell and James te send 
forth every day their delightful green baize bags, filled with iePiiw 
whose daztling contents flash so brightly as to make one forget the 
absence of sunshine in our nebulous metropolis. Oh! the plea- 
sure of beholding morocco and velvet €»es opened one after 
another for one's approbation. The obsequious derk holding up 
each to catch the light, in order that their lustre may be seen to 
greater advantage. Now he descaflts on the delicate purity of 
oriental pearls, and insinuates their appropriateness for certain 
interesting occasions, reminding the bride and bridegroom elect 
that the Duke of a;, MarquisofB., EarlofC, and Viscount D. 
presented their^nceetf mthparur^f of these chaste and becoming 
ornaments* When the pearls have been sufficiently admired, and 
probably purchased an icrin with sapphires set in diamonds, is 
opened. How learnedly does the wily exhibitor dwell on the deep, 
rich blue, and relvety appearaace of these precious stones. The 
unusual size^ the freedom from light tints towards the edge, pro* 
ving the depth of the gem , the brilliant whiteness of the diamonds 
set around each sbone , and the exquisite taste of the mounting. 
If the bride elect is fair, she is told that sapphires can only be 
worn by ladies ef the fairest complexion ; but if she happens to be 
a brunette , then their admirable effect on ladies with dark hair is 
cleverly commented on. Next come emeralds. How brightly 
green and reiiresbing to the eye , adding by the otntrast, addi- 
tional lustre to the diamonds that encircle them. Who could 
^esistemeralds set io diamonds? Not I, for one. The derk takes 
advantage of my apparent admiraUon for this charraiag prnmre^ 
He teHs how a Snssian imperial duke examined , praised , did all 
but buy it, and how a French attesie royal regretted that the 
recent acquisitios of a vast ten^, which took adl his spare thou- 
sands, prevented his purchasing it. The Duke of Auburahmd, 
he is 'quite suce , will buy it for his duchess as soon as he comes to 
town. What lover could withstaKd a parure coveted hy royal and 
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noble dvkes? The bowing cledL is asked t&e pri^e. Answers, 
'veryoheap, only ten thousand pounds/ The bridegroom eipeo- 
tant starts a Uttle ; evidently he does not consider It so very greai a 
bargain , but he is reminded that such jewels become heirlooms 
in noble families, descending from father to son. Tbejlane^ 
bfaiSbes , or , what does as well , affects lo do so , and holds down 
her bead, and the lover desires the emeralds to be put asidefor 
his final decision. Another '^ort^ is drawn forth and opened , and 
mibles, rich, red, and-glowing, flash among the brilliants. Ho, 
there is nothing — positively nothing that can equal rubies, and 
so every one in the room exclaims. i;|iese are of the trae tint, 
neither too dark nor too light. What depth of ^iAem^ yet the 
bright scarlet how vivid ! 

*** Yes they are unique, my lady. Your ladyship is peifectly 
correct in pronouncing them to be perfect, and so becoming too.- 
Our house has been many years collecting the stones. We thought 
we should never be able to match them, bat we triumphed over 
every difficulty, and do not now regret the trouble, although we 
cannot hope ever to be fully repaid.' 

^* ' What is the price?' asks the future bridegroom with rather 
a husband of ten years sort of face. 

** ' Your lordship will be surprised when I tell you our demand 
is so very moderate. Only eighteen thousand pounds.' 

"O! that I were in London to enjoy these bridal douceurs,** 
eicliamed Lady Olivia, breaking off; "then would I feel all the 
advantages of making a splendid marriage ; but here in Rome — 
with nothing in the shape of ornaments to buy but cafmeos which 
are passes de mode , mosaics , fit only for the vulgar, and Roman 
pearls that impose on no one butthe foolish purchasers — all tiie 
pleasure and solid advantages of a bride elect are lost. Heigh ho ! " 

**I see you understand Fitswairen's character sufficiently w^l, 
OHvia, to be aware that when you return to Paris and London, a 
wife of three months, he will be Uttle disposed to indulge in the 
eitrwagant foMies committed by men for their chosen wives, 
avant , pendant , but not three months apr^ marriage." 

''What win then «vail ii4iether or not he is disposed to b* 
generous to me? As bis wife I «hall have aoHmited credit, and t 
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mean to take full advantage of this privilege, I can tell yon. He 
may storm when the bills are presented, but he must pay, and 
the things I covet are worth standing a little contest for." 

*'When a woman marries such an animal as Fitzwarren, she 
ought to deny herself nothing." 

''Yet this same animal, Sophia, you tried every effort to 
entrap , and you are now dying of envy because I have won him. 
Bo you think that I did not see through your petty malice at the 
Colosseum this eveivng? Your extravagant eulogies of Louisa 
Sydney and your sneers at Fitzwarren?" 

''So no other woman is to be praised in your presence, for- 
sooth , without your taking it as an affront. And as to your stupid 
lover, who can resist laughing at such a booby." 

"I do not wish to quarrel with you, Sophia, and can make 
allowance for the disappointment you feel , so I will not continue 
a conversation so little, amusing. Bon soiry* and Lady, Olivia 
retired, humming a song. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

''And wilt thou stoop to such base means for gold? 
Forego thine own esteem, the world's respect — 
Think'st thou 't will silence scorn, or cover shame, 
Or give thee happiness ? Ah I no , weak man." 

Lord Alexander Beaulieu , having taken up his abode in 
the hotel where Mrs. Maclaurin lodged , set about carrying £is 
plans for forming an acquaintance with that lady into execution. 
Various schemes suggested themselves to his fertile brain; but 
previously to adopting any he went to reconnoitre le terrain , that 
is, to study the locale of the landing>place on which the rich 
widow's spacious suite of apartments, as well as his own small 
one , opened. While thus occupied, a servant ascended the stairs 
to answer the bell of Mrs. Maclaurin , and Lord Alexander had 
])arely time to enter the ante-chamber of his own room , without 
being seen, when the domestic having opened the door of his 
mistress's , her lap-dog , unnoticed by him , ran into the passage. 
In a moment the thought of seizing the animal flashed through the 
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mind of Lord Alexander, who was standing with his door half-ajar. 
He opened it stiU wider, and the dog, of its own accord , ran into 
his apartment. He quickly closed the door, took np the little 
creatore, and caressed it, glancing at its diamond-set collar , so 
characteristic of the vulgarity and ostentation of its mistress , but 
so demonstrative also of her wealth , and the little dog remained 
perfectly quiescent in his arms. He , after a few minutes , locked 
it np in his bed-chamber, the most remote room from those occu*- 
piedbyMrs. Maclanrin, and then he stationed himself inside the 
door of the ante-room , leaving it ajar that he might hear what was 
going on outside. Soon the cry of " Bijou " ^' Bijou," was echoed 
around. The bell of Mrs. Maclaurin's salon was loudly rang, 
servants were heard running in every direction , and the voice of 
Mrs. Bernard was audible, humbly entreating the servants to 
search everywhere for the dog^ while that of Mrs. Maclaurin, loud, 
coarse, and menacing, half-drowned it as she uttered invectives 
on the carelessness and stupidity of each of her suite, but above 
all , on Mrs. Bernard for having allowed the dog to go out of her 
sight. 

^^Ah! quelmalheur!** exclaimed the femme de ckambre, who 
now joined the group, **De most bootifool leetle dogue in devorld. 
Yat peety madame not leave him vid me. I so lofe him I vould not 
never let him leave my eyes. And de superbe collier vid all de 
diamanU, Oh ! Moo Dieu ! Some vone steal him for de collier^ 
and kill him. Yat a peety Madame Bernard did not take care of de 
dear bootifool aneemal." 

''She is right; 't was all your fault/' said Mrs. Maclaurin. 
'* Have I not often told you not to let the precious darling leave the 
room without a servant to guard it?" 

''I was engaged on the letter you commanded me to writO) 
Madam.'' 

'* A fine excuse, truly! Could you not hold the dog on your 
knee while you were writing, or, at all events, keep your eye on 
him? What 's the good of a companion , or a ' dam de company/ 
as the French call it, except to ring the bell or look after one's 
lap-dog?" 
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''MI Madame, qtieje tuisfiuihiB ! If madame do as 1 say She 
jwver lose de de«ff leetle dogue." 

*' What 's the use of telling me so now?'* said Mrs. Hadaurin ; 
" yon only do it to vei me. Don't stand staring there , all oC yoii^ 
like stuck pigs, but run in every direction until youfind my darling 
Bijou. I 'd rather you were all in the bottom of the sea than. h»re 
my dog lost — and the collar too y that cost me such a sum ! No 
«ne was ever so bothered with servants as I am : always plaguing 
and tormenUttg me with your sUtpidity and negligence.'' 

''Had we not better offer a reward to any one who will bring 
the dog to you, Madam?" asked Mrs. Bernard, in the meekest 
tone of voice possible. 

<< Offer a reward, indeed! Why, yon must be a downright 
lool. What but a very large sum would tempt any rogue who nught 
find it to resign the valuable collar, which, if broken up, would 
sell for a considerable pruoe ?'' 

'^ A hint that shall not be lost if ever this same collar foils in 
tny way," thought the laquai$ ^ place , who had acquired enough 
English to comprehend Mrs. MacJaurin's unwise observation,, and 
whose cupidity had been excited by it. 

AH the servants had, in obedience to the commands of their 
imperious mistress, gone in different directions to search for 
Bijou , and Mrs. Bernard alone remained to bear the brunt of that 
vulgar woman's anger. Loud and coarse were the invectives which 
she uttered , while the affrighted dame de compa^ie siood, pale 
and trembling, before her, not daring to answer, or endeavour 
to stem the torrent of reproach which, now, the floodgate of Mrs. 
Maclaurin's wrath was opened , poured on her defenceless head — 
«* Indeed, Madam" — 

*' Don't tell me any of your nonsense; it 's of no use, I can 
assure you, for I am not to be wheedled out of my just anger. It 
was your place to keep a strict watch on my dog , and you pretend, 
forsooth, that you could not do this while wrttlsg a letter; as if, 
with two eyes you could not see to write with one , and waleh tha 
dog with the other!" 

This ignorance of the law of optics wouhi have foreed a anila 
firom any one less timid and nervous than Mrs. Bernard, but it 
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mily maide her feel kow unevailing and hopeless any attempt t6 
reason vith such a woman as Mrs. Maclaarin must prove. £ii- 
«onraged by her silence, that lady resumed her lecture, *^Yoii 
«re " eidaimed she , ' * the most provokingly stupid woman I ever 
had the misfortune to meet with , and are the plague and torment 
of my life. Send Justing (her mode of pronouncing Justine) , for 
«he has some sense , and may be able to tell me what had best be 
-done." '* Yes , I 'm a miserable woman , and that 's the truth of 
it/' said Mrs. Maclaurin ,. when her luckless dame de campagnie 
iiad left the room. ** Everything goes wrong, and every body 
«eems to have joined to vex and bother me. I can get nothing that 
I like to eat or drink. A pack of nasty French messes are served 
to me every day that it makes me sick to look at, and a weak, 
'nasty , sour stuff, with out>of-*the<-way names which they pass off 
for wine, and for which I am charged extravagant prices makes m* 
positively ill. Then I am taken to look at churches so like each 
other that, except St. Peter's, I don't know one from another, 
^nd old rains, about which the lacky, as they call him , prates by 
the hour without my understanding one word he says. I don't 
know how to amuse myself or pass away the time , although I go to 
see everything that is to be seen and have four regular meals a day. 
If it wasn't for the time I spend in eating, dressing, and seolding> 
I 'm sure I 'd die of Annuy , as Justing says. I wish I had not left 
England, for that 's the only place, after all, for people like me 
who have plenty of money. I 'd go back at once , only I 'm aiDraid 
people would laugh at me, for every one pretends to like Rome, 
tho' I 'm sure they don't in their hearts. Heigh ho ! how tired I 
am of foreign parts, and now to lose Bijou , and the collar that 
cost me such a mint of money. I 'd rather twice have lost the dog 
than the collar , which I bought just to show the proud duohesses 
and countesses in London that while they had only gold or silver 
collars for their dogs , I could have a diamond one for mine* Yes', 
I quite cot them out , that I did , and I saw in the park how spite- 
ful they used to look, though they pretended to laugh. Who 'd 
ever believe, at Ballymacrash , that Molly Malowny had a lap-dog 
with a diamond collar 1 " 

Mot a word of this soliloquy was lost on Lord Alexander Beaoi- 
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lien, who having left his, door ajar and ensconced him AlfbehlDdi 
it, could distinctly hear it, owing to the door of Mrs. Maclanrin's 
Toom not being closed. He could have smiled at this eaposS of 
4ier innate vulgarity, had he not been more intent on theadvaii>- 
tage it gave him as furnishing him a perfect insight to her character, 
an insight of which he fully determined to take advantage with as 
little delay as possible. Justine now attended her mistress, fol- 
lowed by the melancholy Mrs. Bernard , whose countenance de- 
noted her dread of anticipated insult. *^What is to be done. 
Justing?" demanded Mrs. Maclaurin. *' I might put up with the 
loss of Bijou, for after all I never cared much about dogs, and 
only had this one because I saw so many grand ladies in London 
bad them , but to lose the diamond collar is what vexes me." 

'*0m, Madame y je congois, datis, {understand, you do like 
de diamonds better dan de dogue. Tat you best do , is to write 
one qffiehe — vat you call advertisement — and offer de revard to 
-whoever brings you de collar vide de dogue." 

*' Or the collar without the dog ," interrupted Mrs. Maclanrin. 

*^Camfnevau8Voudre3i, Madame — datis, asyouveel; but 
peoples veel laugh so vera moche ven dey see you lofe de collar 
•more dan de dog; I do not advise you do dat."^ 

'* Write an advertisement immediat<fly , Mrs. Bernard, and 
Write just what I say — * A lady of fashion having lost her lap-dog, 
which had on a diamond collar, she will give a reward of twenty 
pounds to any one who will bring back the collar and the dog,' and 
now put 'the diamonds are not real ones, though they look as if 
they were.' That's a good hit, isn't it, Justing?" 

'* Madame is so vera clever — vera clever , indeed." 

**Yes, Justing; I'm no fool, ami?" 

*'Foole, Madame; you are de most clever lady I never seed." 

'*Have ypu written the advertisement?" 

'*Yes, Madam, here it is." 

** Bing the bell , and send the lackey with it to the newspapers* 
«nd let it also be cried by the bellman. Write another notice for 
the bellman, and begin, 'Stolen or strayed, lost or mislaid, a 
diamond collar, with a dog. Nota bene — The diamonds are all 
lUse.'" 
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' ' I belieTe , Madam , that there are no town-criers at Rome. '' 

'* And if dere vas it vould not do to let de English milors an(l 
miladies tink yonr bootifool collar, vat is so moche admired by 
eyery body, vas false; dat Yould make dem all tink you not so 
riche nor so grande dame,^' 

'*You are right, Justing, quite right. Why do you never 
give me such good advice as Justing does, Mrs. Bernard, I should 
like to know?" 

** I am fearful ofgiving you offence 9 Madam." 

<' Fearful of fiddlesticks. Don't tell me a pack of stuff and 
nonsense, when you know'jn your heart you drive me half out of 
my senses every day of my life by your stupidity and folly." ' 

*^Pauvre chere dame,' no body ought to vei madame, it 
make her look very bad in de face , spoil her beauty , and prevent 
all de pretty caps, and toqties, and turbans, from becoming her. 
Madame is charmante ven she is not vei." 

^'Bo you hear that, Mrs. Bernard? Justing is (juite right; 
you make a perfect fright of me by putting me in such passions." 

'*I assure you. Madam, that it gives me the greatest pain to 
disoblige you ; and when I am so unfortunate as to do so it is quite 
unintentional." 

*' So you always say; but what 's the difference to me when I 
am put in a passion, whether you intended it or not, I should 
like to know?" 

^'Madame has de raison , and say vat is right ; " and the artful 
Justine looked reproachfully at poor Mrs. Bernard. 

*' If every one about me would think only of pleasing me , and 
guessing what I like to be said and done, I should never get into a 
passion;" observed Mrs. Maclaurin. '* Would I, Justing?" 

'* No , Madame , you vould not ; and den you vould be so hand- 
some, so vera handsome.'' 

'' You may take that brown velvet dress of mine , Justing , that 
was made at Paris ; I shan't wear it any more." 

*^Merei, Madame, Madame is so goot, so aimaUe to her 
pa«vre Justine?" 

'*If all those about me," and Mrs. Maclaurin looked sternly 
at Mrs. Bernard , ' * were as attentive and clever as yoa are , Josting, 
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i should always be in good bamour. It would be so easy for people 
to gness what I like. Yoa always do, I must say, Justing." 

^''Madame est trop bonne, and so I alvays tell all do oder 
femmesde chambre, in all de atiberffet vat ve come to. MiUdi 
is de best in all de vorld , I say. So elegante, so handsome, so 
generous, and so comme UfatU; and den all de o^tvfemmBs de 
^hambpe sont sijalouses; — dat is, be so jealous — ven de see de 
belles robes, de elegante dresses madame gives to me ; and I say^ 
your mattresses do not give you such fine clothes, your mattresses 
not so riche as mine is , and dat vex dem ever so." 

<*Yon may take the blue velvet bonnet with the black lace. 
Justing. I don't think it becomes me so well as my other bonnets 
do.** 

^^ Mercy, Madame. Comme Madame est bonne!** 

'*I wish , Mrs. Bernard, you would follow Justing's example, 
and dress as well as she does. She is always perfectly well dressed, 
;while you are absolutely shabby. The dam di company, of a lady 
like me, should always be elegantly dressed to do credit to me." 

**l wish I could afford to make a better appearance , Bfadam, 
but my means are limited. I trust, however, that I am alw^ 
scrupulously clean." 

** You deserve no credit for that, for you well know I would 
Bot keep you if you were not." 

Justine could not conceal her triumph at being a witness to the 
contemptuous treatment the innocent and unoffending object of 
her dislike experienced at the hands of her mistress, and glanced 
'with an ironical smile at Mrs. Bernard. 

"If you are so poor as not to be able to buy yourself a bonnet 
and cloak fit to be seen in when you go out with me , I will advance 
yon a quarter's wages, though it is a thing I do not much like doing, 
for it makes people think they are to be kept for a long time , and 
I have lost money when I suddenly discharged servants to whom I 
bad advanced cash." 

*^ If you will permit me. Madam, I would rather not receive 
money in advance, for I really cannot afford purchasing a new 
IhonDet and cloak, after having so recently bought both at Paris, 
J^y your recoosBieDdation." 
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Lord AleianderB^iiliwi had aair board enough to be perfectly 
aufcUt of the character of the woman to whose dcbes he aapired, 
and to be able to judge of her dams de ewnp^^nie aud/eirtme de 
chambre. The first , he dearly pereefyed y possessed not the lasl 
influence with Mrs. Maclaurin, eoosequently it wdidd be wholly 
unnecessary for him to coaclUate her ; but the seeottdhe saw. could 
perfectly manage her, and he determined to aecarethe goodwili 
of the artful Justine. He now enveloped himseM ia a iaisge cloak, 
beneath which he placed Bijou, hawing first taken tihe pracautioft 
of binding a silk handkerchief over her jaws to ptrevent her baikr 
Sng. He sallied forth into one of the least freciaeated stress , and 
having remained long enough absent to give acoftimr to his aoheme, 
be returned to the hotel , and sent his card by his aervaat, with 
a request for an audience with that kdy. 

'* What a real lord?" esckimed Mrs. Maclaurin. " Read th^ 
name over again, Mrs. Bernard! Lord, how well it sounds— 
quite like Aleiander the Great, that Cnrnel Fairfax used to be ready- 
ing aloud about. Tell the servant his lordship's company will give 
me great pleasure. Ring the bell, quick, Mrs. Bernard — bew 
you crawl; no, run and send Justing to my dressing-room. Wellj 
now, how provoking that I should not have put on to-day ny new 
crimson velvet gown with the lace I paid such a price for at Paris, 
instead of this purple velvet one , which I have worn two or three 
times. Oh, dear! how vexations." 

Mrs. Maclaurin ran off to her dressing-room , exclaiming the 
moment she entered it, halfbreathless with emotion, ** give me, 
Justing, my diamond ear-rings and the small feron — what do you 
caUit?" 

"Fdronifere, Madame." 

''Yes, I always forget the naaie. There, fasten it. Now put 
in my ear-rings, and give me my lace cap with the crimaon dalya» 
(dahlias) and point lace collar. Oh ! I forgot, give mQ my dia- 
foond chain and braeelets, for before a lord I should like to appear 
what yon call ifomilfoe. There, that will do, Justing* How 
do I look?" 

''CUarmant, Madame ^beotlfoei." . . . 
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Mrs. Maclaurin hurried back to her saloon , vhere she fonnd 
Lord Alexander Beanlien , who bowed respectfnlly as she entered* 

^'Howdoyoudo, my lord/' said she, ** I hope your lordship 
is quite well. Won't your lordship take a seat ? " 

** I have taken the liberty of calling on you , Madam , to — " 

** Not the laste liberty in life ; sure aint I glad , and proud too, 
to have a visit from your lordship." 

*'I should not have ventured to present myself, Madam, had 
I not fortunately the power to restore you something precious 
which you have lately lost." 

** The diamond collar — the diamond collar of my dog ! Ah ! 
then have you found it ; has your lordship really found it? " 

*'Yes, Madam, and the dog too." 

*' Oh , for the matter M that, dogs are not scarce — there 's 
always plenty of them to be had ; but diamonds are dear things, 
and as your lordship truly said , something precious; and though 
I have plenty of diamonds , and money enough to buy as many as 
J please, still it vexed me to have lost what cost me so much. I 
paid Ove hundred pounds ready money — I always make it a rule 
to 'pay ready money for every thing I buy — for that same collar, 
and I believe there is not a lady in England that ever paid half that 
sum for a dog collar." 

^* I am happy, Madam, to have the power of restoring it to yon 
uninjured." 

*' And how, my lord, did your lordship find it?" 

** Taking a walk in the Piazza de Navona , I saw a man running 
along with the dog in his arms. I instantly recognised the animal 
to be yours, and — " 

''How did your lordship know it to be mine? I did not think 
we had ever met before." 

*'You, Madam, probably never noticed me , but who that has 
once seen you, could ever forget you 7" 

"CMi! my lord, you flatter me." 

'* No , Madam , I would not on any account presume to do so. 
I only asserted the simple fact, that once seen, Mrs. Maclaurin 
can never be forgotten. I did not know your name when I was 
so fortunate as to render yon this little service, and only learned 
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it when I retarned to this hotel, where I also lodge. I stopped 
the man, and told him he mast deliver the dog to me. He said 
he had found it in the street, and would not surrender it without a 
reward. I was only too happy to pay him his demand , and I 
brought the dog here with me , intending to ascertain where you 
might be found, when, on inquiry, I discovered that you inhabit- 
ed the same hotel as myself. Fearing that a lady of your delicacy 
and reOnement might be too much agitated if I abruptly brought 
the dog into your presence, I took the precaution of leaving it ia 
my room, and, with your permission, 1 will now go and bring 
him." 

' ' Oh ! my lord, how shall I ever thank you enough?" 

** Pray don't mention it, Madam." 

'* But you must let me repay the sum you gave the man.** 

''Pardon me. Madam, you must allow me to decline accepting 
any remuneration. It was a mere bagatelle — fifty pounds — not 
worth mentioning," and Lord Alexander BeauUeu withdrew, and 
immediately returned with Bijou. 

The first thing Mrs. Maclaurin did was carefully to examine 
the collar, and great was her satisfaction when she found that it 
was uninjured. She then addressed a few words to the dog, and 
renewed her thanks to Lord Alexander Beauiieu. 

'* I am here quite alone, my lord, only my dam di company and 
my soot of servants with me , and I feel so solintary and dull that 
I heartily wish myself back in England again. Rome is not the 
place I took it to be by no means ; I thought it was quite a gay 
place like Brighton , but only genteeler , from 'being so far off that 
common people could not afford to come to it, and that there 
would be master of the ceremony's balls, and concerts, and 
raflSes at the circulating libraries , and all manner of other amuse- 
ments going on ; but, instead of that, I find no sort of diversion,, 
and am as dull as ditch water." 

** If I might presume to hope that my visits would not be unac- 
eeptable , I need not say how much happiness it would give me to 
assist to'enliven your solitude." 

*' Oh ! my lord, how kind and condescending your lordship is. 
I am delighted to be acquainted with a nobleman so polite and 
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genteel , and if your lordship will come and dine with me to-dty« 
I shall he proud and happy to reeeiTe yon." 

** Yon are too good , Madam , and <Moagb I h«fve an engage* 
ment of long standing, I irtll disengage mysell, and have the ho«* 
nour of waiting on you." 

Lord Alexander Beauliea took his leave , throwing as nnicii 
empressement, and tendresse into his looks and mannfer as he* 
eould , and fiilly convinced thai he had made a most ftivonrabler. 
impression on Mrs. Maclanrio. And for once his Tanliy did not 
mislead him. A lord, and, above all, the first one with whom 
she had ever conversed, coald not fail to become an object of the 
greatest interest to the vulgar-^miaded parvenus; but when he 
happened, as in the present instance, to be tolerably good-looking, 
and to have an air and maaner infinitely superior to that of the few 
men with whom Mrs. Maclanrin had been acquainted in England, 
it cannot be wondered at titat be appeared nothing short of per-* 
fection in her eyes. She ran to the mirror, the mom«ithehad 
left the room , to see if her looks were satisfactory, and after a few 
minutes' contemplation of the image it reflected , which seemed to 
afford her the most perfect gn^fication , she desired Mrs. Bernard- 
lo ring the bell , and command the best dinner that coidd be had. 

**Tell them to have turtle, and venison, and every other de*^ 
ficacy of the season , and not to mmd expense ; and to have cham- 
pagne put in ice." 

*'I fear, Madam, these at« dainties not to be procured at 
Home." 

**What! notbe able to get turtle and venison? Whatabonid 
country." 

8be then went to her dressintg-room , when having mng for the' 
attendance of Jvstine , she entered into a consuUacion wkh her 
relative to her toilette. 

*'Did you ever know a lord, a real lord, Justing?" said she.- 
- **Oui Madame, several." 

'* And don't you think they are quite difllBreiit from other nen?> 
So elegant, and so genteel." 
• * 'I have known some lords wiio be vera polite, ire9-^en 4ief>i,** 

'*Ofa^ tbey are aH elevated yea know.'' 
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' * I Dot mean dat, Madame.*' 

**Ah! I guess what you mean, lusting; you mean that they 
are sometimes a little elevated , that they drink too much wine. 
You have heard, I dare say, of the saying * as drunk as a lord.' " - 

**No Madame, I not believe dat de mllors drink moche more 
dan Oder mens." 

* * Well , it 's no matter what you meant ; but it is of great con-> 
sequence that I should be elegantly dressed to-day , for I have 
engaged Lord Alexander Bowler to dinner. Oh ! he 's such a 
handsome man, and so polite. He found Bijou, and the collar is 
quite safe ; and he gave fifty pounds to the man who stole it to give 
it up to him, all because he knew the dog was mine. Was not that 
good of him?'' 

*^But who vas de person dat did present dis milor to you, 
Madame?" 

** Himself, to be sure." 

* ' MafoU ! Dat vas un peu trop sans eeremonie" 

* * What '» that you say ? Yon always forget I don't understand 
French." 

'*I said, Madame, dat it vas too leetle ceremonie for milor to 
present himself to you vidont knowing you before, or at^ing some 
lady or gentleman to present him." 

** Lords have no occasion for ceremony. Justing; they ktiow 
H 's an honour to be acquainted with them, so they go and >isit who 
tlieylike." 

'' Queile drole de chose r 

*'BroU shows -^ he did not say anything about them; but if 
there are any at Rome I '11 ask him to escort me to see them. I '11 
put on my diamond necklace, Justing — No, on second thought, 
I '11 wear my pearls; for, as he saw my diamond ear-rings, chain, 
and head ornaments, just now 't will be as i^'oll to let him see that I 
have otber things* Oh ! Justing, he 's such a handsome man, and 
so genteel." 

''Eht Hen, Madame:' 

«*Wh«fsbangI" 

^' I Bot know de exact fioQ^idh. I begin to tink, Madame, you 
lofe dis milor." 
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" Ah ! Justing, if he loved me ! " 

'•^Peut-itre he does, Madame." 

.*'I wish I was sure he did, and I should be happy. Only fancy 
haying such a husband, Justing, and to be called * my lady/ and 
' your ladyship ; ' and to have a coronet on my carriage, and on the 
buttons of my servants' coats. Oh ! what happiness it would be ! 
And to have my lord giving me his arm wherever I went. Wouldn't 
I be a happy woman? 

^^Ah! (:a dSpendy Madame J* 

*'Do, Justing, speak English ; you put me out of all patience 
when you say what I can't understand." 

**VelI, Madame, \atlsay is, dat moche depends if dismilor 
lofe yon truly, and not because he hear you have moche money." 

**Why you talk for all the world, Justing, as if I was an old 
woman, and not fit to be looked at. Why shouldn't Lord Alexander 
Bowler love me truly?" 

And Mrs. Maclaurin's face grew red with anger. The artful 
femme de chambre saw that she had gone too far in her zeal to 
infuse doubts of the sincerity of Lord Alexander Beaulieu into the 
mind of her mistress, and, anxious to repair this ma/-ad!ref«e, she 
immediately had recourse to flattery. 

**Dere is not no reason vy milor should not lofe madame a la 
folie , nor vy all men should not do de same , for madame is boot!- 
fool enough Uifaire les grandes passions — dat is, to make all de 
men in de vorld lofe her, but I hear of so many milors who spend 
de large fortunes, and den vant to marry de riehe vives dat dey may 
have more money to spend." 

** It is very wrong, Justing, for people to say such things of the 
harystockcracy." 

'* I not know dat Madame vas so great an aristocrat." 

'* I wish I did belong to the harystockcracy ; but perhaps I may, 
one day or other, Justing." And Mrs. Maclanrin drew herself np 
with as dignified an air as she could assume. 

** Madame vould certainement do honourto ihepatrie — dat is, 
to depireage, I most say," observed Justine ; and her mistress 
looked at herself in the mirror, and smiled complacently. 
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*^Aha! Madame, I see how it is, dis milor have touched your 
heart, or, vat is more lilceiy, his title has touched it; " said the wily 
femme de chambreto herself, when left alooeto her own reflections. 
** Foyonsy vould it be better for me dat she marry or not? If dis 
milor is generous , eotnme il faut, amd aimable, it would perhaps 
be best dat she do marry him ; but if, au contraire, he is ladrey 
fnSchant, et mal SlevSj it voald be vera bad for me. I sail soon 
see. If he has one valet de chambre 1 vill make connaissance avee 
iuij and learn all about his mastere. \efemmes de chambre know 
vat ve are about , and can soon find out CYeryting^ ve yant to know. 
Quelle femme vulgaire est ma mnitresse. How she was pleased 
jit a visit from a milor. She seem as though she never spoke to a 
milor before. And she put on her diamonds in de morning, to 
receive von vUite^ quelle horreuTy and vill vear a parure at dinner, 
Tid only dis milor and dat bSte, Madame Bernard, fit for a grande 
reception. It is in vain I do tell her dat de ladies de bon ton never 
-do yeSit de grandes parures, e\ce^i en grande toilette , and dat for 
de peUts doners et soirSes dey vear de demi-toilette , vid de robes 
beaucoup plus simples , de long sleeves , and not decolleties; but 
4e dames anglaises have de rage to be always too moche dressed and 
too leetle, as the Prince de Talleyrand did say, deir robes begin too 
late and end too soon. Oh ! how I laugh yen de valet de chambre of 
de prince tell me dis; 'tis so true, formany ofde(/ame^a7z^/a?5e; 
year deir dress moche too low on de shoulders and bust, and moche 
too short in de petticoat. Yell, veil, I know dat if dis milor haye 
de thought to marry my mattresse, he had better /atro le coursi 
leetle to me, for if he do not I yill make madame refuse him. No, 
DO, she sail only marry who I vish. But probablement he never 
link of dis foolish yulgaire voman. Nous verrons, nous verrons'* 
While Justine was indulging in her soliloquy, Mrs. Maclaurin 
was questioning Mrs. Bernard as to her opinion of Lord Alexander 
Beauliea. ^*Did you eyer see so handsome a man before?" de- 
manded she. 

*' I did not much observe his lordship, Madame." 
'* Just like you. Lords are not so very plenty that you should 
not haye felt some curiosity to see one. I suppose you have known 
so many lords that you pay little attention to them. But do yoa 
Strathtrn, j[3 
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mean to say yo« ever taw a finer noblenan than Lord:Alttiander 
Bowler?" 

''I liare seen some, Madame, tbat stmck meas beiog more 
noble-lookjog*" 

*^ That shows me yon are no judge, for I, who ought^ from my 
large fortnae, to know something of lords, am sure that this one is 
the finest of them all, and those who think dtffereolly only prore 
their igooranee. I desire that yon show his lordship proper 
respect at table to^dny, for it is a great Junour fin* yon to dine with 
a iMbleman of such high rank." 

Mrs. Bernard was so accustomed to rudeness from Mrs. Mac- 
laurin that ithad now ceased to make the same pain^iil impression 
on her as it had done when she first engaged with that lady, never^ 
theless, the dread of reproof operated so strongly on her that she 
feared to give her opinion on any subject, even when solicited to 
do so by Mrs. Haclaurin, and often by this timidity drew on herself 
the censure she wished to avoid. She now saw that Lord iUeian- 
derBeaulieu had made a deep impression in his visit of the mornings 
and looked forward with alarm to the dinner, during which she 
doubted not that the hostess wonM compronuse herself still more. 

CHAPTER XV. 

With riches come a muUiiude. of wauls 

Unknown till luxury usurped the place 

Of temperance. And heaps of gold are spent 

To fumisb forta to sated appetites 

The costly viands which, no pleaauire yi«1d; 

But which, if absent, would again be craycd, 

For custom renders necessary things 

Tftat first, as luxuries, enjoyment gave. 

And wcaiUi, that migkit from p!0sevty's.8ltm.grwp 

So many rescue, pampers g^utloay^ 

PtnrcTfJAi* as a lover. Lord ideianderBeanlien entered the 
salon of Mrs. Maclaurin as the clock was striking soven^ He 
found the apartment nearly as lighit as day, fijomibe profusion of 
wai-4igjhjts distributed through it, and the lad(y hetaelf allired in 
scarlet velveti foil tiinmed with point lace, and, wearing spkndid 
ornanttnts of peaiU and diamonds^ A bandeau, of the same pre- 
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clous gems encircled lier bead , aad being s(Miie>wlMit teo tight, 
gaveber broad and freckled forehead the appearance of the kneoof 
a I^hkmder, protruding from a tight garter. Plain and itl- 
AiTO«red as Mrs. Maclaurin naturally was, the splendour of her - 
dress made her look still more ugly, and her carriage and demean- 
our were so strikingly vulgar as to force on every beholder the 
conviction that nature never designed her to enact the part of a 
lady , or to wear the costly ornaments which looked so wholly out 
of their place on her person. The coarseness of her compleiion, 
tho badness of her shape , and cast of her countenance , resem- 
bling those peculiar to the Irish apple-women to be seen at the cor- 
ners of certain streets in London , appeared to stiU greater disad- 
vantage when contrasted with the eitreme richness of her dress. 
Her arms and hands, large, ill-shaped, and red, betrayed the* 
hard work to which they bad fre<iuenily been aecostomed, the 
traces of which not all the cosmetics to which Mrs.. Madaurin bad 
recourse could remove. There is, perhaps, no portion of the 
person which betrays low birth so plainly as the hands and feet; 
and the legs and feet of a thorough-bred racer are not more dissi* 
milar from those of a dray horse than are those members in a wo- 
man of gentle blood and in one of low birth. Never was Lord 
Alexander Beaulieu more convinced of this fact than when he be-> 
held the ill-shaped red arras and hands of his hostess ; the wrists 
confined by diamond bracelets, and the fubsey square-topped 
fingers, glittering with valuable rings. Her neck, toe, short and 
ill-coloured , was encircled by pearls , whose delicate whiteness - 
contrasted most unpleasingly with it, and her coarse bust was re- 
vealed by a style of dress that proclaimed alike her want of modesty 
and good sense , for the least portion of either would have led to a 
concealment ofthat part of her person. Mrs. Maelaurln jumped, 
rather than arose from her seat, so great was her desire to do ho- 
nour to the reception of her aristocratic guest, the first she had '- 
ever received; and in the abruptness of her movement she knocked 
down her tabouret, and neariy fell overit. A portion of the lace 
trimming of her dress got torn In her efforts to preserve herself' 
f^om falling, and her whole person beeanie crimsoned by the 
exertion. 

13* 
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'* How glad I am to see your lordship again. It 's very kiod of 
you to come and take potluck with me. I 'm quite grieved that I 
couldn't get turtle and venison for you , though I had the whole 
town searched for them; but this is a poor mean place, where 
nothing good is to be found. I told the people here not to spare 
any expense , for I never spare money. You see how easy I took 
the tearing of this beautiful lace (and she held up the torn trim- 
ming), although it cost me twenty guineas a yard. Pray be seated, 
my lord. Mrs. Bernard, what could ye be thinking of to let his 
lordship remain standing there ) and never to place a chair for 
him." 

**I am shocked, Madam , to give you so much trouble," said 
Lord Alexander, preventing Mrs. Bernard from placing a chair for 
him , and bowing politely to the poor dame de compagnie, 

'^ Don't mind her, my lord; she 's used to do everything for 
me. I only keep her for it." 

Mrs. Bernard blushed to her very temples; and even Lord 
Alexander Beaulieu, albeit unused to feel much sympathy with the 
oppressed, experienced a sentimeot of disgust at the rude and un- 
feeling conduct of the vulgar woman before him. 

**Ring the bell, and order dinner to be served. Didn't I tell 
ye to have it put on the table the moment his lordship came?" 

Lord Alexander, with the good breeding peculiar to the better 
part of his order, advanced to the bell before Mrs. Bernard could 
reach it, and performed the operation she had been commanded 
to do. 

^*0! my lord, you really shock me; your lordship must not 
be doing her work. Sure , I keep her to do all my little odd jobs, 
such as writing my letters, ringing the bell, placing my foot- 
stool , and thranslating my scoldings to them foreign servants, 
which last service she does very badly ; for they no more seem to 
mind her than if she was whistling jigs to a mile-stone." 

^* The dinner is served, Madam," said the courier, inltalian» 

''And time for it," observed Mrs. Maclaurin. '*We have 
been waiting a full quarter of an hour for it; and didn't I give 
ordhers that it was to be sent up the very minute his lordship ar- 
rived?" 
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The man , wbo anderstood not a word of what she said , re-> 
tired , and throwing open the folding doors , a dinner-table, that 
might have served to dine twelve persons instead of three, was 
disclosed in the adjoining room , which , like the salon, was bril- 
liantly illuminated. Four soups were on the table , at the head of 
which the hostess, led by Lord Alexander Beaulieu, seated her- 
self. **What will your lordship please to take. Will you have 
Pat of Italy. I never can say the word Pat without thinking of my 
poor counthry. I 'm an Irishwoman, my lord, and in Ireland, 
though we have plenty of Pats, we have no soup called afther 
them." 

Lord Alexander had much difficulty to keep from laughing^ 
and he observed that Mrs. Bernard looked ashamed and embar- 
rassed. 

** How bad the foreign soups are , my lord ," resumed the ob- . 
tuse hostess. "Such weak, wishy-washy stuff. No rich gravy 
soup, or ox-tail, or giblet, or, above all, turtle. I like my 
soup strong, and with plenty of pepper, which warms the mouth 
and makes one relish the first glass of wine. Now, isn't this too 
bad ! Look at the four dishes of fish. All messed up so that one 
can't tell one from the other. Never can I see here a fine cod's 
head and shoulders with plenty of ayster sauce, or a large turbot 
with lobster; no, nor even boiled soles with shrimp sauce, or 
salmon, or, in fact, anything that is good." 

But though she found fault with the fish, Mrs. Maclauria 
nevertheless, partook heartily of each sort, using her knife to 
convey the morsels to her mouth , to the no small horror and dis- 
gust of her guest. 

** I '11 take a glass of wine with you , my lord , if your lordship 
has no objection." 

** Madam, you do me too much honour." 

'^What wine do you prefer? I like champagne best mysell^ 
for it puts me into spirits." 

^* Champagne, then, let it be." 

The wine poured out, Mrs. Maclanrin took her glass, and 
holding it up , said ** Here 's to our better acquaintance, my lord," 
and drank off the contents. *'Why don't ye tell 'em to lemove 
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the fish, and bring the rest of the dinoer? What 's the good of 
knowing their lingo if you don't make use of your tongue?" and 
•the uncouth hostess directed an aDgry glance at her alarmed dame 
4e eampagnie^ to whom her speech had been addressed. When 
the next course was senred — and it was sufficiently copious to 
-^ave dined a party of twenty — Mrs. Maclaurin exclaimed , *' Oh ! 
look at the roast beef — was the like ever seen before. Not a sign 
of ftit, and stuck full of bacon. They call this picking it — was 
there ever such fools! There 's a dish, my lord, which they 
make a great fuss about. Will your lordship tbry it? I am told 
it 's very good, but I hav'n't the courage to eat it, though I know 
.some people who buy it in London — I mean wild bear." Lord 
•Alexander looked astonished. ''Yes," resumed the lady, '*I 
know people who buy pieces of wild bear from the hair-dressers, 
•yfho kill them for the bear's grease, which keeps the hair from 
faUingoff." 

*'I beg your pardon. Madam," said Mrs. Bernard, wtdi a 
deprecating coumenance , ^* but the dish on the table to which you 
have referred is wfld boar , and not bear's flesh." 

*< And why couldn't ye say so at Orst! " demanded Mrs. Mao^ 
laurin , giving her a furious glance. *' Your lordship eats nothing 
— positively nothing. Do have something else. I 'm afraid there 's 
not anything on the table that you like." 

The lady herself, however , did ample justice to the viands set 
liefore her, elifing of every dish, though finding fault with all, 
^and importuniog Lord Alexander BeauHeu to follow her example* 
-^ever had a dinner appeared to him so long and so emuyeux; he 
was consequently impatient for its termination , and decided on 
<iDaking his escape as early as it was pos»ble consistent with 
politeness. 

" Drink another glass of champagne , my lord , it will do your 
Jordship good , for your lordship seems a cup too low; I often feel 
so myself, but I think it is all the fault of this muggy climate. No 
sharp breezes to whet the appetite and brace <he nerves. Well , I 
shan't be sorry when I get back to old England again , and see a 
good subsUntial meal set before me." 

The dinner removed, an expensive dessert replaced it, and 
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•flffs. Haclaurin was for again loading the plate of her guest, heap^ 
Ing fruit and conserves on it. *^Now, do, my lord, praj do; 
•'t will do. you good , indeed it ^ill." 

The hostess seemed to have no intention of retiring frdm the 
ifalh a manger t allbongh the embarrassment of Mrs. B^nard, 
betrayed by anxious looks towards the door, and imploring ones 
•to the lady, might have reminded any one less obtuse than Mrs^ 
Afaclaurin of the solecism in propriety she was committing by re- 
jnaining so long there. She continued to partake of every fruit on 
the table , pronouncing each to be bad , and , to Lord Aleiander 
Beaulieu's amazement and horror, washed them down by re- 
peated bumpers of wine, which, strange to say, appeared to 
affect her so little as to induce the belief that her habits of intern^ 
.perance were so confirmed as to render her in some degree proof 
against the effects of her unfeminine excess. Her spirits rose in 
proportion to her libations, and she volunteered a song, but even 
the charm of her voice , and it still retained its pristine sweetness, 
could not make her guest forget the disgust occasioned by her con«- 
duct. He literally felt a loathing , as he looked at her ugly face, 
flushed from the effects of the wine she had drank, and allowed 
that wealth , however great its extent , would be dearly bought hj 
wedding such a woman. But though Lord Alexander Beaulieu 
acknowledged this fact to himself, he was by no ineans disposed 
to abandon his project of marrying Mrs. Maclaurin , should she 
give her consent to their union. ** She is even more hideous and 
vulgar than I could have imagined," thought he, ^^and in addi- 
tion , has contracted the most disgusting of all habits in a woman, 
that of inebriation. Nevertheless, if I can wed her, the indul- 
gence of this horrible habit, and I will take especial care not to 
check it, will abridge her days , and free me from such a burthen, 
leaving me at liberty to enjoy her wealth.'' Such were the reflec- 
tions of this heartless man of the world , as he sat at the board of 
the vulgar woman whose fortune he longed to appropriate; while 
she, dazzled by bis title, and captivated by his manner and that 
indescribable air and tone peculiar to persons of high breeding, 
thought only of doing him honour, and securing lAs acquaintance* 

At length the folding doors of the salle a manger were thrown 
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«pen by the upper servant of Mrs. Maclaurin, and that lady wafl^ 
led by Lord Alexander Beauliea , to the drawiDg-room ; where a 
table , l^den with coffee, tea , and cakes of every description was 
set out. 

*' Doesn't this remind your lordship of England?" exclaimed 
the lady , pointing to a pile of hot muffins and crumpets , and to a 
iarge sally lunn. ''Yes, this, and my breakfast are the only com^ 
fortable meals I have , for they are thoroughly English , thanks to 
an excellent London pastry cook , who is established at Borne. 
Through him, I am also enabled to have beefsteaks and mutton 
chops, and bottled porter for my luncheon every day, which keeps 
me alive , for positively I shou^ die if I had not something to keep 
^me up , after the bad dinners I get — a pack of kick-shaws enough 
to poison one. Do eat a hot muffin, or crumpet — you really must 
for you ate nothing at dinner. Well, then, a slice of sally lunn — 
it is capital, I assure you, and the butter excellent. I got it from 
the dairy of a prince — I forget his name — who sells it instead of 
keeping it for his own use. Fancy a prince , a real prince, selling 
butter ! Well , I 'm sure none of our English princes would do 
such a thing; but I forgot, we have no princes , our royal family 
are only dukes." 

Lord Alexander having witnessed the demolition of sundry 
muffins, crumpets, and slices of sally lunn , by Mrs. Maclaurin, 
and the emptying of severel cups of tea , pleaded an indispensable 
engagement of long standing , and arose to depart. 

** Sure you *11 not go away so early," said the lady. " Stay a 
little longer, and let us have a comfortable chat by the fire." 

Lord Alexander expressed great regret at the impossibility of 
his being able to remain , and so well enacted it , that his hostess 
observed , 

*Mf you can't stay now» what 's to hinder your coming back to 
have a bit of supper with me? Merely some broiled chicken, with 
mushrooms, and a few other light things. I always have a hot 
supper, it makes such a good Gnish to the day, and insures one 
a good night's rest, for going to bed on an empty stomach is sure 
io keep me awake." 
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Lord Alexander Beaalieu urged an engagemeDt mih some of 
his ma]e friends, after the soiree he Was going to should be over, 
as an excuse for not returning to supper. 

' ' Can't you bring 'em here ? I like a merry party , and I know 
no one in Rome, 1 11 be very glad to make some pleasant acquaint- 
ances. Yes, bring some of those young lords here, and I '11 order 
a larger supper." 

''They could not think of coming, Madam, without being 
previously presented to you." 

'' Oh ! don't let them stand on any ceremony. I hate ceremony, 
and so I tell Mrs. Bernard every day. Would you believe it, that 
when I proposed to send invitations to all the lords and ladies at 
Rome to come and dine with me, she persuaded me not to do so, 
saying, they would think it strange , and refuse to come. Bat I 
told her, how am I ever to make acquaintances if there is no be* 
ginning. They won't begin, so I must ; and as I have more money 
than any of them — ay , and perhaps than all of them put together 
— it 's my place to invite them. Don't you/think , my lord, I was 
right?" 

''If I may be permitted to give an opinion, I should say, that 
Mrs. Bernard's judgment was correct. It is not the usage in so-* 
ciety , and persons of a certain rank are peculiarly careful not to 
violate etiquette , or to accept invitations from total strangers." 

"But it 's their own fault that I 'm a stranger to them. Here 
lam, ready and billing to be acquainted with them; and wl^at 
more can I do than wish to show them a little Irish hospitality?" 

"As you have done me the honour of consulting me, I hope 
you will allow me to advise you not to make any overtures towards 
acquaintance with the English society here. A single lady tra- 
velling in Italy without the protection of a husband, father, or 
brother, is placed in a delicate situation , and, unless well known 
in the fashionable world, or presented by some lady of distinction, 
she would find it diflSbult , if not impossible , to enter the circles 
here." 

"It 's not my fault that I am travelling without a husband. 
The one I had, and a very good-natured old gentleman he was , is 
dead and gone , and though I have had some offers of marriage 
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jnan or nobleman " — and here the speaker looked fall in the face 
of Lord Alexander Beaulieu — **who would not object to a rich 
wife, I 'd soon make np my mind to change my condition, for after 
«ll it 's but a solitary life to be always condemned to have no com- 
panion but Mrs. Bernard, who never says or dees anything to 
amuse or divart one." 

Ihere was no mistaking this hint, and it was not lost on him 
for whom it was meant, though the total want of womanly feeling 
which it indicated increased his bad opinion of the lady , to whom 
baling made his bow, he departed , heartily glad to have escaped 
ber presence , but fully determined to pursue his addresses to ber. 
*"* I '11 soon ^ange her present vulgar system of reckless eitra- 
vagance," thought he, as he proceeded to axotr^ at Lady Mel- 
fiingbam's, **and find better use for die money she so fbolishly 
lavishes in her own selfish enjoymenls." 

Thus reasoned Lord Alexander Beaulieu, forgetful that wbUe 
be found fault with the selfishness of Mrs. Maclaurio , be was no 
less culpable of that sin himself, in his determination to curb ber 
enjoyments that he might more fully indulge his own. Sat so it 
«fltea is, those are most ready to censure in others the very vices 
most prevalent in themselves, and to curtail, if hi their power, 
the openditure that contributes to the pleasures of the very per*- 
sons to whom they owe all they possess. 

^Vlien Lord Alexander Beaulieu found himself that, night in 
the midst of that circle which he considered the neplus tdtra of 
lishion, and into which Mrs. Maclaurtn so ardently longed to ob- 
tain an entrance , the world's dread laugh when his courtship to 
the vulgar porveniM should become known , presented itself to bis 
mind , and he shrank under it, even in anticipation. '* But gold 
— gold," thought he, '^will console me ibr the ridicule such a 
fn^Ml&'imctf cannot fail to excite, and, after all, my marriage will 
be like other events , but a nine days' wonder, soob to be forgot- 
ten for some newer topic." 

'''Where have you been hiding yoarself, Axy?" said Lord 
Fitzwarren. ''Come , fell ne where yoa dined lo-day. I looked 
for yon everywhere , because X wanted yea to dine wUh me ; bat, 
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Aang me > if I covld discoTer where you were. Yod are Dot a man 
to eat a bad dinner at your own expense when you might get a good 
-one at a friend's, are yon, Axy?" 

*' I dined alone. Had a head-acfa, and by abstimnee and tern* 
perance, two remedies not to be easily practised in yovrsocietyy 
Fitz, I have got better/' 

*'No, Axy, I won't believe a word of it. Yon have heeo about 
some mischief. I see it by your face , for you look as thoughtful 
as if you had lost some thousands on the Deii»y or Oaks." 

** Or as if I were going to be married/' added Lord Alexander* 

** There 's not mach chance of that/' said Lord Fitzwarten, 
piqued by the implied sarcasm; ^'younger brothers can't easily 
find wives now-a^days, unless they are content to wed city 
heiresses or rich dowagers." 

''Better marry for money than be chosen for it/' observed 
Lord AJexander Beaulieu. ** Poor men are compelled to wed for 
fortune; but rich ones are caught by portionless girls, who care 
not for the men, but for their wealth." 

Lord Fitzwarren felt the sneer, but, doubtful of his own power 
of repaying it in kind, he abstained from replying, and moved 
away. 

'^ I am so glad to have met you," said Lady Wellerby , riang 
from a card-table where she^ had just won three rubbers, and 
anxious not to risk any portion of her winnings by continuing to 
play. '*I wished to speak to you about your friend Lord Fitz- 
warren. I know you have considerable influence over him , and I 
want you to exercise it, in order to induce him not to persist in 
dining every day at his hotel, instead of coming to us. It looks 
80 strange , so very unaccountaUe , that I fear it may give rise to 
ill-natured observations." 

''In your place, LadyWdlerby, I would not interfere with liis 
fancies. Let him dine where be likes, for Fits is an obstinate fel- 
low, and cannot bear being meddled with." 

"But don't you think it Is very strange that, being so despt- 
ntely in love , and on the point of marriage with Lady Olivia, he 
should prefer dMngaway from her, nay, even remain so long at 
table after dinner that he is not always fit for the society of ladles." 
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**Que votdez vous? Such are his habits , and he is not likely 
to change them/' 

^*But surely you might advise him, might hint at the impro- 
priety of his continuing to pursue the same course now that he is 
about to be married that he did before he had proposed and been 
accepted." 

'^And so quarrel with an old friend, which would be the in* 
evitable consequence of such officiousness on my part. No, Lady 
Wellerby , I have had too much experience to force advice on my 
friends ; so you must excuse my interfering on this occasion." 

** I dare say you are right, quite right , Lord Alexander Beau- 
lieu , and , after all , the bright eyes of Olivia will do more in 
bringing him to our wishes than any advice , and I will trust en- 
tirely to that." 

And Lady Wellerby turned to speak to Mrs. Sydney, who 
with her lovely daughter and Strathern , who seldom left her side 
for a moment, were seated near the spot. A feeling of bitter 
hatred and envy, similar to that which the serpent may have been 
supposed to have experienced when contemplating the happiness 
of our first parents in paradise, inflicted a severe pang on the 
breast of Lord Alexander Beaulieu , as he glanced on the happy 
countenances of the fair Louisa Sydney, and the enamoured 
Strathern. **^0," thought Lord Alexander, ''has now a rich 
prize, uniting in herself youth , beauty, good family, and great 
portion, while I — I am compelled to stoop to ugliness , vulgarity 
of the coarsest description , and connexions of which , judging 
from the horried woman herself, I can scarcely form too repelling 
an idea. Yes, they may well smile. Life wears for them its 
brightest aspect. How I hate them both ! Her^ for rejecting my 
vows, and Am, for being preferred. Would that I could wreak 
some portion of the vengeance my breast prompts on their head ! 
— that I could disturb that happiness which they so ostentatiously 
display. But I will not despair of yet accomplishing this. Mine 
is not a nature to forgive slights , or to let opportunities of punish- 
ing them pass by unheeded. Yes , ye may smile now , but a day 
shall come when your smiles shall be turned to bitter pangs, and 
I <» I will be the cause. Were ye told this at present ye would be 
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incredulous , and hold in derision my threats , so confident are ye 
of yonr mutual affection and constancy; but I, vho better know 
the weakness of human nature, and yours in particular, who am 
aware of the ungoYernable pride and quick sensibilities of you 
both, — /know the vulnerable points to assail, and in anticipation 
rejoice in the torture I doom you to endure. And yet I could have 
loved this fair creature ; and her wealth, had she bestowed her hand 
on me, might have rendered me a good man. The temptations, in- 
stigated by poverty, that demon who prompts so much evil, would 
no longer have ousted; and in the enjoyment of affluence, and 
blessed with such a wife , my nature would have changed. But 
she spurned me, yes, contemptuously spurned me, and I — fool, 
dolt, idiot as I was — I offered to her mother the vows that she 
had rejected, and met a similar refusal. The mother and daughter 
have doubtlessly compared notes on my disastrous proposals, and 
consequently I have probably been made the subject of their 
scornful mirth. I loathe them both for this, and my wounded 
pride cries aloud for vengeance when we meet, and that I shrink 
with shame from their glance. Strathern , too — he is made ac- 
quainted with my rejected suits, and joins in their ridicule of me ; 
I see it in his altered mien , his averted eye. When were women 
known to conceal any triumph they may have achieved , or to have 
spareid their mockery of any aspirant to their favour whom they may 
have repulsed? Perhaps the very smiles now playing on the lips 
of all three have their origin in my rejection. There is wrath and 
hate — unquenchable and direful hate — in the thought, and 
should my vengeance slumber, the recollection of these smiles 
shall awaken it, and urge me to work the ruin of their happiness 
when least they dream of the hand they have armed against them." 
Who that beheld Lord Alexander Beaulieu while these reflec- 
tions were passing in his mind could have believed that the mild 
gentlemanly-looking man , with manners so bland and demeanour 
so distinguished, who made one of the fashionable crowd in the 
soirSe at Lady Melsingham's, was with the spirit of a fiend con- 
templating the happiness of those who had never injured him, nay, 
who, while he imagined them smiling in derision at him, bestowed 
not a thought on him , and were at the moment unconscious of his 
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presrence. Alas for poor bnnMo nature ! such plotters against tho 
peaee of others are not rare in society, and many are tliose who, 
ntgedonbyenvy, hatred, malice, and alt nacharitableBess , do 
not hesitate to wound those who have never injured them. 

Before Lord Aleiander Beaniien had left his piUow tibe neil 
morning, a note, so perfluned with otto of rose as to make his 
head-ach , was presented to him. Gdit cupids , with* all the em- 
blems of the sly archer, decorated the border, with the glaring 
vulgarity of which the contents of the note bore no similarity. It 
contained only the following lines : — "Jlirs. Bernard is commanded 
by Mrs. Maclaurin to request the honour of Lord Alexander Beau-* 
lieu^s company at dinner to-day, at seven o'clock." 

'^By my faith this wild Irish woman is determined net to let 
our acquaintance cool," said he, turning with distaste from the 
perfumed billet. ''There will be no occasion for me to take any 
trouble to win her hand — and, ye gods! what a hand! — for i 
venture to say that ere many days have elapsed she win demand 
mine. I wish she was not such an abominable bore ; for it would 
be convenient enough to find a good dinner at my hotel, which 
would cost nothing, when I had no other engagement. If she 
were less outrageously vulgar I might ask one or two men to dine 
with her, and so lighten the overpowering dulness that pervades 
her too substantial repasts ; but she so exposes herself that I must 
keep her out of sight until the nuptial benediction shall give me the 
power to check her eioberance of manners , and modilY her inky 
something less offensive than she is at present." 

**The lady has sent for an answer, ray lord," said Alexander 
Beaulieu's vi^t , entering , and breaking the chain of hismaster's^ 
reflections. 

'* Say I am not up — not awake — anything — but add that an 
answer shall be sent when I have made my toilette." 

**What a monster, thus to torment me," resumed Lord 
Alexander, when the closing of the door assured him that bis valet 
bad departed* * * Positively , I hate her more and more , as I dis- 
cover how pushing and impudent she is* I plainly see I shall have 
Ao peace until I have a legal rtg^t to govern this obstreperous worn 
<—• iHK, hang it, I won't so flu* degrade the sex as to eall her we-» 
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isas — this odious aDimal. Weve sIm oidy modest and qul«t, I 
coald fiad it ia my heart, io spile of her ignoranee and ngUiiese, 
to behaYe toletably well to her; but I see she will sooa wear 
out my small stock of (latieace , Tand when that is gone she will 
find 1 am not a man to be tnOed with. I never knew how abomi- 
nable anything in petticoats could be, until I made the ao-j 
quaii^nce of the delectable Krs. Maclaorin. I can hardly , ni«eb 
as I want money , bring myself to think of such a creature being 
called Lady Alexander Beaulieu. Fau{^! it sticks in ny throat. 
I must not think of it.'' 



CHAPTER XVI. 

^'Shini selflslHiess , nor let it entrance flod 
Within thy breast, for 't is a deadly foe 
To noble impulses and gen'rous deeds , 
Cankering the heart where it doth once take root, 
And steeling it 'gainst pity's soft appeals. 
It knows not love, or friendship ~ ail engposs'd 
By its own narrow joys, or cares, it lives 
Shut out from sympathy with human kind." 

*'Wbi.l, Livy, ands»theoldgoTemortell8 me tfaatwemnsft 
go to Naples to be spliced, asProteslants can't be married atHorae. 
What a deueed bore , isn't it? lihoqght the thing could be done 
here witbovt any trouble or bother , instead of which w& are^ to be 
dragged to Naples in the: company of the old people. The very 
thought of it ^ts me yawning. " 

'* We shall soon be released from their society ," said the Lady 
QUvia, '^and a great relief it will be, for papa is so surly, and 
mamma so full of fancies and so fradof giving advice, that I long 
to be away fcom iJicaa." 

** Then you, Livy, have as- great a dislike to being advised as 
I have » it seems. I never oouM stand it. Bven when a child I 
used to fifhithe nursery goveenesfrfer attempting to counsel me, 
and I often. lesenled my pioor melher's advice, though k was I 
dare say, meant all for my good. But tell me, Livy, eouldn^t 
wol manage to. put off our marriage until we return to Enghndt 
Ihera we could Jutve all autten so. much better arranged. Settle- 
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ments drawn up , wedding fioery bought » new carriages ordered, 
horses purchased , and my houses brushed up." 

"Oh! I 'm sure, Lord Fitzwarren, if you are not in a hurry 
I am not," and Lady Olivia bridled and looked greatly offended. 

*^Come, Livy, don't be angry. I am very willing that we 
should be spliced to-morrow for the matter of that, but I hate 
trouble and bother, and I foresee I shall have plenty of both with 
the old ones." 

** Can't you write home to your lawyer to have the settlement 
drawn up and sent out here for our signatures?" 

**You are right; so I can, and will, too, by this very post. 
I wonder I never thought of it before. You have a good head, 
Livy , I am glad to see. It will take from eighteen to twenty-one 
days for my letter to get to town — three weeks or a month for 
those plaguy lawyers to have the title-deeds examined and the settle- 
ment drawn — and eighteen days to bring them here , so that it 
will be nearly three months before we can be married. This is a 
bore, for I like to do everything off-hand without delay, just as I 
do out hunting , when I never look before I leap lest I should funk 
and become a timid rider. Rome gets terribly stale to me, Livy, 
and I have just been thinking that, to wile away the next three 
months , it would amuse one to run over Italy a little. I have seen 
nothing of it yet but Florence and this dull place , and I should like 
to go to Venice, on thence to Naples, and make a tour in Sicily, 
and so meet you at Naples by the time the settlements can arrive 
there. Don't you think this would be a good plan , Livy?" 

Lady Olivia, though really indifferent to her future husband, 
whosesociety was even irksome to her, was, nevertheless, mor- 
tified and offended at this convincing proofof his indifference to- 
wards her. She felt that if be had any attachment to her he would 
not propose a separation of three months merely for his pleasure, 
and she resented this indifference on his part as warmly as if she 
herself were not conscious of an equal want of affection towards 
him. She had, however, acquired a sufficient knowledge of his 
character to be fully aware of the impolicy of betraying the anger 
she felt, and , though bursting with rage , she smoothed her brow, 
and said that though a separation from him of three months would 
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give ber great pain , she Uroiild not put her own pleasure in conh> 
petition with his , and should, therefore, not oppose his wishes. 
Never had Lady Olivia previously achieved so great a conquest over 
her temper , and it soon met its own reward , for Lord Fitzwarren» 
gratified by her docility, declared that she was a deuced sensible 
girl not to wish to have him always tied to her apron-string, and 
that he liked her all the better for her readiness to meet his wishes. 
'* 1 41 be off to-morrow," said he, ^*for the sooner the better* 
I 'm heartily tired of Rome, and shall be glad when I leave it/' 

** You will dice here , won't you?" and Lady Olivia put on her 
most winning smile. 

** No , Livy , it 's impossible. I cannot stand the old governor's 
dinners and wine. Both are execrable; and life is too short to 
spoil one's comfort by eating bad dinners and drinkiog bad wine 
when one can get better." 

*^Bot you will come early in the evening? Do, pray, dear 
Fitzwarren." 

•* As early as I can , Livy. I hate to gulp down my wine in a 
hurry, and I must smoke half a dozen cigars, my usual quantum ; 
and then 1 have to change my dress , lest you should be annoyed 
by the odour of the smoke ; so you see it will be late before I can 
get here." 

Still Lady Olivia smiled as blandly as ever , nor even when her 
selfish and unloving future husband took his departure, urging the 
necessity of looking out for some fellow to partake his dinner, did 
«he evince the slightest symptom of the angry emotions that were 
«truggliog in her breast. When, however, he had left the house, 
she could no longer control her feeliogs, and a passionate burst of 
tears revealed their bitterness. 

'*To|be thus slighted by such a brute," said she, '* after all 
the pains I have taken to win him , is too, too mortifying. How 
I hate him ! " but ere she could finish the sentence , and the exr 
pression of her countenance indicated that it breathed of future 
vengeance for present slights, the door was hastily opened, and 
Lord Fitzwarren entered. 

''I forgot my handkerchief," said he , walking up to the chair 
where he had left it ; and then observing for the first time the tear^ 

Strathem. }4 
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«f Lady Olivia, 'which she vainly sought to checlc, he took her 
^and, and, with more gentleness than he usually evinced, asl&ed 
what was the cause of her weeping. 

"Tell me, Livy, what is the matter? I never saw you thus 
before. I can't bear to see a woman cry; it makes me feel quite 
out of my element. Come , Livy , tell me what is the matter ? " 

** Nothing, nothing," sobbed the lady, a sudden thought 
flashing across her artful mind, of turning the tears of anger she 
could not check to good account. **I have been wea — weak, 
and fool — foolish, at the thoughtof your leav — leaving me for 
so long a time , and was so overpowered that all my good resolu-> 
lions of not giving way to my feelings vanished ," and she wept 
anew. ** Don't blame me, dear Fitzwarren , for indeed I could 
not help it?" 

''Poor Livy! Don't cry — there 's a dear good girl!" and 
softened by her emotion , which he received as a genuine proof of 
her affection , he never felt so well disposed towards his future 
wife as at that moment. 

"You will think me so weak — so childish," and her sobs 
nearly impeded her utterance. "I would not weep before you, 
but when I thought you were really gone my tears would no longer 
be controlled." 

"Ton have a warm and affectionate heart, Livy — that you 
have ," and he put his arm around her waist and kissed her cheek. 
^* And you are a good girl , Livy , not to have tried to argue me out 
of going. If you had , ten to one I should only have been more de- 
termined on it, for I am an obstinate fellow , and as diflBcuIt to be 
managed as my mare, Fanny, who always would have her own 
way; but now that I see you are really grieved , and have shown 
no ill-temper about it , I '11 put off my tour for a week , so dry your 
eyes, Livy, and let me find you this evening as gay as ever when 
I come." 

So saying Lord Fitzwarren , having again pressed his lips on 
the brow of his lady-love, took his leave, well satisfied with her, 
and still more so with himself. ' ' The poor girl Is desperately fond 
of me , that 's clear ," thought he. "I didn't think she was so de- 
vilishly in love with me ," and he pulled up the collar of his shirt. 
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and threw himself to the utmost height of his stature. '* Well, 
I must say it showed very good seuse id her not to cry until I was 
gone. 1 'm glad , though , that I caught her in tears , poor soul ! 
It makes me like her better than before — yes, much better. If 
that plaguy girl, Miss Sydney, had only loved me half so well as 
poor Livy does — if I could but have seen her shed tears at the 
thought of my; absence , hang me if I shouldn't have been ready 
to give up everything — ay, and do anything on earth she liked! 
It 's odd how that girl sticks in my mind ! but I suppose it is be- 
cause she is confoundedly handsome, and, above all, perhaps, 
because I know I can't have her. Devil take her, say 1 with all 
my heart, for preferring that fellow Strathern to me ! What could 
she see in him to make her accept him , when she was so cold and 
haughty to me? Well, Livy wouldn't, I *m sure — bo, she is 
really devoted to me. Never saw a girl so much in love in all my 
life ; I 'm afraid she '11 be plaguishly jealous — all loving wives 
are — and that would be a horrid bore ! Poor Livy ! I must really 
not make her unhappy; but what is a fellow to do who is rather 
good-looking, and rather admired by the women? 'T isn't my 
fault if they will take a fancy to me, for I don't lay myself out to* 
please them — never did , and never will — but somehow or other 
they will take a fancy to me." 

Soon after Lord Fitz warren had left Lady Olivia her mother 
and sister, who were in the next room, entered, and Lady Wei-*, 
lerby observing the traces of tears in her daughter's eyes, en- 
quired the cause. * * Have you had any qi^arrel with him , Olivia ? **" 
demanded she. *^You know I cautioned you to avoid the least 
difference of opinion with him, for he is as obstinate as a mule^. 
and will not bear the slightest contradiction." 

** I should think that I am not quite such a fool as not to know 
how to manage him by this time," said the Lady Olivia , looking* 
very sulky. 

<*But why have you been in tears? Something must have oc- 
curred to make you weep , for you are not prone to shed tears , and 
I am really alarmed for the consequences. It would be too bad if 
anything should now occur to disturb a marriage so happily ar- 
ranged , and to which we all look forward with such delight/' 
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'< If anyiluDg comld disturb it , it would be tbe bad diuners and 
wine here, wliich prevents Fitzwarren from dining witli us, and 
so he is thrown among men who might talli him out of marrying." 

*'Bad dinners and wine here! why you really surprise me, 
Olivia. Tour father does nothing hut scold me from morning till 
Dight on the expensiveness of our table , and no later than this verj 
morning insisted on my making a new arrangement with Lambert 
tini, our host, to furnish our dinners on a more moderate scale 
and for less money." 

** Well , I never heard anything to equal the coolness of a lover 
telling the object of his affection that her father's dinners and wine 
are not good enough to induce him to come and partake them with 
her. Poor Olivia , what a prospect of misery is before you ! " 

'*! don't require your pity, Sophia, and I beg you will re- 
serve it." 

^' Pray don't quarrel, girls; but tell me, Olivia, the cause of 
your tears." 

**Is it not enough to make any one cry to have a father so 
stingy that he will not, on an occasion like the present, allow 
proper dinners, when the want of them compels Lord Fitzwarren 
to dine away from me." 

**If he cared a straw for you, Olivia, he would prefer the 
worst dinner possible with you to the best when absent from 
you." 

*^Just like you, Sophia; always putting the most ill«na(ured 
construction on everything, and saying the most spitefiil things." 

' * I only speak the truth. Ask any one , and he or she will tell 
you exactly what I have done." 

**Idid not think, 01i\ia," observed the lady mother, 'Ubat- 
you had allowed your feelings to be at all interested by Lord Fitz- 
warren. I fancied that you considered your marriage with Mm 
wholly as one de convenanceJ* 

- *^ Nevertheless, it is not possible for me. Mamma, to see my- 
self ill treated without my being wounded by it. When neither 
you t>r papa will put yourselves the least out of the way to please 
aud conciliate my future husband, is it to be wondered at that, 
instead of showing me proper attention and respect, he never 
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dines here , and is thrown among a set of brutes of men who en- 
courage him to drink and smoke every evening? He now proposes 
to set off for Venice , thence to Naples and Sicily." 

'*Good gracious! you don't really mean this! No, no; we 
must guard against such a measure by every means in our power» 
for the probability is , that if he once got away, there would be an 
end to the marriage. I don't wonder you wept, my poor Olivia. 
You must really have been greatly alarmed by such a proposal 
coming from him." 

*' Does not this very proposal prove that he does not care a pia 
for Olivia?" observed Lady Sophia. 

*< Sophy, jou will drive me mad, with your ill nature," and 
here a few more tears chased each other down the flushed cheeks 
of Lady Olivia. 

*'Hold your tongue, Sophy, and don't irritate your sister. 
Lay aside your jealousies and quarrels , and let us consult on what 
is best to be done to prevent this foolish man's getting out of out 
clutches." 

** The first thing is, to get good dinners and wine, to induce 
him to dine here instead of at his own hotel ; and the second is, to 
make the sacrifice of letting him smoke here." 

'* Really , Olivia , I don't know bow ail this is to be managed. 
I '11 try to make your father understand the necessity of a change in 
our dinners , but for the smoking it is too much to expect. I never 
could bear the horrid odour of tobacco , and — " 

**Yoii prefer risking the happiness of your .daughter to SQp« 
porting a disagreeable odour for a short time ," observed Lady 
Olivia, reproacfatiilly. 

**You do me injustice, Olivia, indeed, you do. There is 
nothing to which I would not submit rather than you should miss 
so eligible a marriage, and I will go and say all I can to your father 
to induce him to come into our plans , and co-operate with us." 

^* O ! how I wish I was married ," exclaimed Lady Olivia , as 
her mother left the room. '*Once secure of being Countess of 
¥itzwarren, with a large settlement and a good allowance, and I 
will pay off this selfish man for all his sins. But to be compelled to 
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restrain my indignation, and enact the agreeable when I am burst- 
ing with anger , is more than I can bear/' 

''Then you acknowledge that the brute does vex and annoy 
you, Olivia," observed Lady Sophia ; ** yet when I expressed my 
sympathy, you resented it as an insult." 

•* Sympathy I never experienced from you , Sophy ; and pity I 
scorn to accept from any one/' and Lady Olivia drew herself up 
proudly, and withdrew. 

When Lady Wellerby sought her lord , she found him engaged 
in looking over the bills of the last month. This periodical occu- 
pation never failed to have a very disagreeable effect on his temper, 
which , never good , became most irascible on these occasions, — 
a fact so well known to his family in general, but to his lady wife 
in particular, that his daughters and servants avoided his presence 
as much as possible , and Lady Wellerby dreaded to enter it. 

"A pretty system of extravagance you have been carrying on 
during the last month ," said he, looking angrily at his cara sposn 
and pointing to a long bill on the table. 

' "Really, Lord Wellerby , I cannot accuse myself of a single 
act of extravagance, and cannot even imagine to what you refer." 

"The devil you can't ! But so you always say. What do you 
call the ices, orgeats, lemonades, and cakes, furnished for your 
*at homes' once a week , without counting the expense of lights ; 
Jret you tell me, forsoolh , that you cannot accuse yourself of a 
single act of extravagance. Have I not cited extravagance — yes, 
shameful > wanton extravagance. What occasion is there for your 
Receiving people once a week, or at all, for the matter of that? 
Are there not fools enough here to throw open their rooms for 
company without your doing so? But I tell you what. Lady 
Wellerby, I '11 stand no more such nonsense; if you can't live 
without society, go out and seek it at other people's expense." 

Lady Wellerby had lived long enough with her husband to be 
aware that the most prudent plan to adopt with him when angry 
Was to let him talk on until he had exhausted his breath , and then 
to put in her rejoinder. That moment had now arrived, and she 
took advantage of it. 
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''How a man of your knowledge of the world , Lord Wellerby^ 
can suppose that I could go out night after night accepting the in-* 
vitations of .my acquaintance, without, in return, opening my 
doors to them at least once a week , and in the cheapest of all 
manners, asoirSej does indeed surprise me. Nay more, I must 
confess I am hurt to find that after the brilliant marriage I have 
secured for our daughter yon betray so little sense of the value of 
my exertions that you reproach me for the trifling expense incurred 
to keep up my acquaintance with the society here , which is of 
course so highly advantageous to my girls." 

'' But having secured a husband for Olivia, where is the nece&^ 
sity of now receiving company once a week, Lady Wellerby?" 

'*Have I not still a husband to find for Sophia, and how is this 
Co be done without my making every exertion in my power? The 
fact is, my dear, I came to tell you that for Olivia's sake, it is 
indispensably necessary that you undraw your purse strings^ 
and—" 

'^Hold, Lady Wellerby, I foresee what is coming. Some 
new project of expense is, I plainly see, running in your head, 
and 1 tell you , once for all , that I will not adopt it." 

Lord Wellerby was warm, drew his breath heavily, and beat 
his fingers on the table, two well-known symptoms of his discom-> 
posure, and indicative of an obstinate determination to retain his 
own opinions. 

**What would you say if I were to tell you that there is con- 
siderable danger of Lord Fitzwarren jilting Olivia — ay, you look 
incredulous, but I repeat it — and all because you will not give 
faim good dinners and wine.'' 

"Why, what the devil do you mean. Lady Wellerby? You 
can't be serious. No , it 's impossible that any man could behave 
80 ill I" 

"I assure you I left poor Olivia in tears — yes, my lord, ia 
tears!" 

" Oh ! for the matter of that, you women always have tears ti 
will. You will cry for anything — ay , faith , and for nothing — 
80 1 don't attach much importance to her weeping." 

" She wept. Lord Wellerby, because her future husband toll 
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lier that be could oot dioe here owing to the bid dianere and wine 
you gave/' 

*• ''And who the devil asked him , I should like to know ? Not I, 
I '11 be sworn, fori could see no good, once he was caught, in 
throwing away money in dinners for him. People give them to 
catch husbands for their daughters , and not after they are se- 
cured. Besides , it puts me out of patience to see fools making 
love, when I know that in a few months after the knot is tied 
Ihey '11 wish eaeh other a thousand miles off, or probably worse.'' 

'^I do not wish to interfere in your opinion; all I de»re is to 
Acquaint you that Lord Fitzwarren , by dining away from Olivia 
every day , and giving up a couple of hours after to his smoking^ 
gets weaned f^om her society, and now shows so much indiffe- 
rence as to propose leaving Rome on a tour, and proceeding to 
Sicily, there to rraaain until the settlements are sent out from 
Bngland , and that the marriage can take place at Naples." 

''The devil he does! This looks as if he began to change his 
mind. And yet so far from thinking that his not dining here every 
day , and being tied to Olivia's apron*string all the evening has led 
to this, I should think that it would produce the very contrary 
effeet<; for I have known fellows so tired of the sodety of the girls 
they were to marry , •while the lawyers were drawing out the settle- 
ments, that , could they have deoently^^ot out of the engagement, 
they would never have fulfilled it. Women never make a greater 
mlBtake than when they fancy they can't give too much of their 
company to their admirers , and we men could give them some 
good advice on this subject. Now, if this blockhead — and a 
blockhead I pronounced him from the first to be — begins already 
to be tired of Olivia, be assured the way to render him completely 
•0 will be to have him to dine here often, however good the dinners 
and wine offered him may be; consequently, there is no use in 
throwing away money in that way. If he is really determined on 
leaving Rome , let us affect to think his plan a very natural and 
eligible one , and offer not the slightest obstacle to it. Opposition 
always inflames a weak man to carry his schemes into effect, 
whereas an approval of them often induces him to. abandon them* 
Xet Olivia be canfiil never to thwart him in anorlbipg. Let her 
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give w«7 to all His fanetes, however QoreasoDable tbey maf be« 
and , above all , let her appear to thiok that whatever he says or 
does is and must be right , and all will turn out well. The naiof e I 
reflect on it the less reason I see to fear the result, though J was 
startled at the first moment when I heard he proposed leaving 
Rome. Ifhe goes she can, as they are engaged, and so soon to 
be married, write to him, and, by filling her letters with flattery* 
he will be more devoted to her when absent than present Flatteny 
is a grand secret for A:e0j9m^, as well as forca^cAtng men. Wilh-* 
out it they soon tire of the society of the handsomest ftnd cleverest 
women; and the least gifted, both in mind and person, of your 
sex, who will condescend to flatter one of mine, will be sure td 
gain favour with him. But it 's not necessary to ielhyou this; yim 
know it well enough , and tried it on me with perfect success* If 
you had not, I should never have been caught by yoM.^ I can an* 
swerforit; and, like ^11 who have been duped ^ I take a spiteful 
pleasure in seeing others victimised." 

^'Jlowcan you. Lord Wellerby, assert what you must know 
to be unjust towards me. Our long union , and my unaltered and 
unalterable affection ought to — " 

'* Stuff — nonsense. Lady Wellerby, don't try to humbug me* 
It'susdess, perfectly useless. I understand you perfectly, and 
you ought to understand me by this time. Neither of us can m-*- 
pose on the other; but as we have the same interest in gelling our 
girls off our hands — are launched in the same boat, as one may 
say — we must pull together, put on a good face , and keep our 
own secrets. I shan't tell the world that I know yo« .to be a hearts 
less, weak woman, devoted to the card-table, and you, I dare 
say, will not disclose to your cronies that I am an unmanageable 
husband — brute, I suspect, would be the. term -you iWouldapf^ly 
— who will not allow yon to injure my fortune hy your extrava- 
gance.'' 

''Was there ever such a man!" exclaimed the mortified Lady 
Wellerby, as the door closed after her Imisque husband. ''lie 
is indeed a perfect brute, and though I have carefully refrained 
from even hinting to him that. such is my opinion, he verifies the 
Inith of the proverb that * a guilty conscience needs no Meuser^T 
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and has guessed my thoagbts. Well may he say he is imnianage- 
able! What have I left undone to conciliate him? Have I not 
borne and forborne to a degree that would have tested the patience 
of a saint, and all to no end ; and now to have the mortification to 
know that it is impossible to make him believe a single thing I 
would persuade him to. He is so cunning that there is no impo* 
sing on him — so brusque that no submission will mollify him — 
80 stingy that it is next to impossible to get a guinea out of his 
purse — and so unfeeling that he only laughs at the annoyance he 
inflicts. And it was to become his wife and to endure long years 
of humiliation and ill-humour that I used every art to please and 
win him. Would that my efforts had been unsuccessful ; far bet- 
ter had it been to have remained single all my days than to have 
married him. What bright visions I indulged of wedded life be- 
fore I entered its pale ! With fortune and rank , I dreamt not that 
happiness might be unattainable, and, though I cared not for him 
through whom these advantages were to be acquired, I doubted 
not that I should be as happy as most of the fashionable women of 
my acquaintance. He has defeated all my schemes , destroyed all 
my hopes, and were it not for the excitement furnished me by the 
card-table, my existence would be insupportable. Then how hard 
is it to be compelled to wear a mask — to smile when one is much 
more disposed to weep , and to make the world believe that one 
has the kindest husband, the most dutiful children , and the hap- 
piest home imaginable, when one is writhing under the conviction 
of having precisely the reverse of all these blessings. To know 
this, and yet not be able to wish Asm dead , is too vexatious. But 
such is my fate, for my jointure is so miserably small , and I am 
so well convinced that he will bequeath me but litUe should I hap- 
pen to survive him , that I should find myself still worse off as a 
widow than as a wife. Were it not for this conviction how would 
I pray to be released from the heavy chain that has so long galled 
me , and how joyfully would I don my sables. Well , there is no 
use in repining, and so I have said to myself hundreds of times 
during the many weary years I have dragged on with this unfeeling 
nan. If I can but get both girls off my hands, I shall be content ; 
and Uiieii I will defeat his plan of setUiog down in tiie country , b j 
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couriterreiting some internal malady which will require my being 
always in some capital within reach of medical aid. I must now 
go and advise Olivia how to play her cards, though thankless 
enough I must say she is , for all the good counsel I have lavished 
on her. How strange it is that my daughters should be so heartF- 
less! They must take after their father, it is clear, for they have 
none of my good-nature, or sensibility, or that perfect freedom 
from selfishness, which has always been so striking a characteristic 
of me. Well , the fault is not mine. I have done all that was 
possible , both by precept and example, to render them estimable 
and amiable, but their father's evil nature predominates over mine 
in their characters, and cannot be subdued. I wish with all my 
heart I was rid of them, for they eiercise my patience to its utmost 
iimit. Heigh-ho ! who would be a wife to such an odious man as 
Lord Wellerby, or mother to such self-willed daughters as mine?" 

Thus soliloquised Lady Wellerby, and, strange to say, like 
many others , more addicted to scrutinise the characters of those 
with whom they live, than to look into their own, she had made 
herself perfectly acquainted with all the defects of her husband 
and daughters — defects , which she was by no means disposed to 
eitenuate , or gloss over — while she not only remained in perfect 
ignorance of those evil qualities existing in her own nature, but 
positively believed that she was possessed of no ordinary portion 
of sensibility, good-nature, and disinterestedness. A strange self- 
deception, under which innumerable persons labour, and out of 
which few can be reasoned. 

**I have seen your father, my dear Olivia ," said Lady Weller- 
by, as she entered the salon where both her daughters were 
seated; **and I cannot prevail on him to consent to our giving 
better dinners and wine , in order to induce Lord Fitzwarren to 
dine here. I assure you I have left nothing unsaid to bring him to 
our wishes, but he is impracticable, and remained, deaf to my 
advice." 

''I expected nothing else," replied Lady Olivia, who ever 
since her engagement to Lord Fitzwarrenj had assumed an imper- 
tinence of tone and manner towards her parents, but more espe- 
cially her mother , no less unbecoming than reprehensible* 
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'*Xetme, therefore, advise yon, my deir Olivia , to — ** 

**Pray let there be a truce to advice, Mamma. I have had 
quite enough of it , and can assure you I have a much better 
ohaace of success ia the management of my affairs , by being left 
to follow the suggestions of my own judgment, formed on my 
knofwledge of the character of JLordFltzwarren, than by adopting 
yours or papa's." 

"This ingratitude is uulooked for, wholly so, Olivia," and 
Lady Wellerby put her handkerchief to her eyes. 

* * Ingratitude ! " repeated Lady Olivia ; ' ^ I really am at a loss to 
eoiD|>rdiend what ingratitude is to be found in my preferriug to 
take the management of that which concerns only me, and in the 
most important event of my whole life , into my own hands ; " and 
she arose and left the room without one word of kindness to 
heroiother. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

" Though lave of life most moruls own, 
How strangely is Ifaeir folly shown, 
When still to shorten its brief span 
80 many difTerent modes they plan. 
To bail and opera , rout and play. 
They rush to while Ihe hours away ; 
Unconscious they too fleetly fly 
Without the aids that men supply. 
When pleasure ihey so madly court, 
And to her festivals resort, 
To vanquish Time what gold they spend. 
But he 's their conqueror in the end." 

NsETBR since the bereavement of her husband and son had 
Mrs. Sydney eiperienced so much happiness as. since her daughter 
had been affianced to Slrathern . Convinced of his good principles 
and fine nature, she felt that she could safely confide the happi- 
ness of her child to his care ; and in this firm belief of his worth , a 
ioad of aaiiety was removed from her mind. Let death now come 
when it might, — and Mrs. Sydney often reflected on the uneer- 
taioty of life, reflections which came home to her heart , as based 
on the delicacy of her own health , — she need have no fears for her 
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Lonisa : she would have a gaide and protector to steer and support 
her through the iotricate mazes of life , when a fond mother would 
DO longer be near to watch over her; and this thought was a balm 
to the heart of the aniious parent, who might truly be said to live 
but for her child. But how was Mrs. Sydney's happiness increased 
when Strathem acquainted her with his desire of not separating 
her from her daughter ! She had looked forward to such a sepa-^ 
ration as inevitable , and, though it cost her much pain , and that 
it required the exertion of all her self-coDtrol to contemplate it 
with calmness, she had made up her resolution to submit to this 
great sacrifice , whenever it should be required , rather than offer 
any obstacle to the marriage of Louisa , whenever she saw that 
her affections were engaged. Nor was it from many men , how-* 
ever worthy they might be , and however great her desire not to be 
separated from her child , that Mrs. Sydney would have liked to 
accept the proposal of Strathern to reside always with him and his 
wife. She had seen too many examples of the discomfort to both 
parties produced by similar arrangements in other families , not 
to feel timid and nervous on such points; but all that she had ob- 
served of Strathern had assured her that with so amiable and ratio* 
nal a son-in-law she had nothing to dread in taking up her abode 
beneath his roof, and consequently the certainty of not being left 
alone, a solitary valetudinarian, to wear out the autumn and 
winter of her days, cheered and comforted her. The devoted 
attachment of Strathern to his fiancee would have made him an 
attentive and kind son to her mother, even had that lady much 
fewer claims to his consideration and respect than had Mrs. Sydney; 
but impressed with the highest esteem for her fine qualities , and 
an affectionate regard for her charming manners and invariable 
kindness to himself, he felt towards her a lively sentiment of gra-" 
titude for the treasure she was about to consign to his care , and' 
a determination to justify her confidence by every means in bis^ 
power. The selfish jealousy often experienced by mothers on 
observing the influence rapidly acquired by future husbands , over 
the minds of their daughters , sometimes almost superseding their 
own , was a stranger to the breast of Mrs. Sydney, and it was with- 
unfeigned pleasure that she daily marked the progress Strathern 
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was makiog in leadiog Louisa to adopt many of his opinions , and 
to modify some of her own. His taste for, and enjoyment of her 
fir&-side, in preference to the balls and parties nightly given at 
Rome, greatly pleased Mrs. Sydney, and when he would peruse 
aloud one of her favourite authors, pausing occasionally to elicit 
her and her daughter's sentiments on it, and giving his own , she 
felt that their domestic circle could never be otherwise than ra- 
tional and agreeable, cheered by the presence of so intellectual and 
amiable a companion. 

Felicity has always a most beneficial effect on fine natures , and 
never was this fact more clearly proved than in Louisa Sydney. 
Happy herself, she was desirous of rendering those around her so, 
and her fond mother saw with joy her increassed cheerfulness, !the 
roses of health glow more beautifully than ever on her delicate 
cheeks , and her eyes sparkle with new lustre. 

About this time a grand bal tnasquS was to be given by the Due 
de Belmont^, to which all the society at Rome was invited. The 
invitations were not limited to the noblesse alone , the position of 
the due as banker, inducing him to extend them to all those who 
had letters of large credit to his house , and though at his dinners, 
assemblies, and small balls only the best company could be found, 
the monstres Jetes^ given once or twice a year, included all at 
Rome who were deemed admissible, and presented a most amu- 
sing , though somewhat motley scene. Its novelty tempted Mrs. 
Sydney and her daughter to attend it , escorted by Strathern , and 
the brilliant coup dCoBil which met their eyes as they entered made 
them feel glad that they bad done so. The number oi salons 
thrown open on these occasions, their loftiness and spacious di- 
mensions, the splendour of their decorations, the fine works of 
art that graced them, with the blaze of wax lights, and profusion 
of flowers spread around , and the crowds of persons of both sexes, 
attiredin therichestand most picturesque costumes — many of them 
sparkling with diamonds — rendered the whole one scene of enchant- 
ment. Louisa Sydney, with the timidity peculiar to young and 
sensitive women , experienced an emotion almost amounting to 
alarm as she entered the vast suite of apartments, that made her 
unconsciously clin^ closer to the arm of her betrothed, who, grati- 
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fied by this tacit appeal to his protection, pressed the fair and 
rounded arm that rested on his own to bis breast , and felt hov 
much the presence of a beloved object can enhance the pleasure of 
eyery scene of amusement. His consisted more in marking the 
surprise and gratification of the lovely Louisa than in any interest 
derived from the gaiety around him, for while near her he required 
no extrinsic cause of pleasure; but her artless expressions of ad- 
miration at the splendid coup d^ceil, and the feminine timidity 
which drew her closer to his side , charmed him. The black silk 
mask which concealed the beautiful face o( his JiancSe , by pre- 
venting Strathern from dwelling on its changeful expression as he 
was wont, only rendered him more sensible to the exquisite sweet- 
ness of the whispered tones of her voice , and to the happiness of 
feeling her lovely arm resting in all the confidence of love on his 
own. The sounds of gay music , too , exerted their usual influence 
on his spirits, and he acknowledged , for the first time in his life, 
that a bal masque could be a very exhilarating amusement. After 
di promenade through the rooms, achieved with no little difficulty, 
owing to the crowds that filled them , Mrs. Sydney, complaining 
of fatigue, seated herself by some matrons of her acquaintance, 
and left her daughter with Strathern to wander amidst the groups 
whose fanciful costumes she so much admired. Mr. Rhymer 
soon discovered Mrs. Sydney, and placing himself by her side» 
commenced a conversation with her. 

** You are, I dare say, surprised to see me here; and I must 
confess that I am no less so at meeting you. What could induce 
the refined and sensible Mrs. Sydney to venture into such a motley 
scene?" 

"The desire of giving pleasure to my daughter." 

** I thought so. Where do a mother's sacrifices end ? " 

"As yet I have been spared any." 

"Indeed! you are, then, fortunate — or, perhaps, so will- 
ing to make them that they seem light — yet Uie being dragged to 
such a promiscuous and insufferable crowd as this, might by most 
mothers be deemed a sacrifice of no slight magnitude offered up al 
the shrine of maternal affection V* 

"I really do not view it as such — pay, more, though at the 
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risk of forfeitiDg some portion of your respect by the confession, I 
most avow that, when no peculiar present griefs press on me, I 
find my spirits cheered by observing, if I cannot warmly pariici* 
pate in the gaiety of others." 

'* Indeed! Weil, I should not have thought so. But you 
ladies are so very disinterested , so prone to give up all your own 
pleasures to gratify the whims and caprices of those dear to yon, 
that nothing which you do ought to surprise one. And so yon find 
pleasure in this motley scene ? " 

**As a spectatress." 

'^ I do not know whether or not this total abnegation of self is 
desirable or enviable. Do you not feel that your own fire-side and 
a book, or two or three rational companions, would be far pre- 
ferable to this heated and impure atmosphere and the noise 
around?" / 

''I shall enjoy those comforts only the more from the force of 
contrast. A scene like the present, if resorted to more fre* 
queotly than once, or at most twice a year, would soon cease to 
amuse me , but , seen only once , its novelty diverts." 

^^Miss Sydney is, I dare say , delighted with this bal masque 
-— more so probably than her future husband. Strathern is not 
a man to be very much charmed at finding himself in a crowd , the 
greater portion of the persons composing which he could never in 
all probability meet elsewhere." 

"He nevertheless appeared to enjoy it very much." 

^'■Appeared I Ah, Mrs. Sydney, we must not always place 
implicit faith in appearances. " 

''Strathern is not one to assume an appearance of pleasure if 
he did not feel it." 

''Heaven forbid I should say he was ! I only meant that, find- 
ing Miss Sydney likes gaiety so much , he has, like you, my dear 
Madam , yielded up his own more sober and rational taste in order 
that she might enjoy hers." 

" You labour under a mistake in supposing that my daughter is 
more addicted to frequent scenes of gaiety than Mr. Strathern is." 

"I crave your pardon, if I am wrong; but it did strike me 
that a hal masqv4 — and, above all » in a house where a letter of 
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credit to the bank serres as a ticket of admission to the kaHsat the 
palace — would be the last place where aflaanced lovers, wh» 
€0«ld enjoy each other's sodety at home , would be found ; " and 
Mr. Rhymer looked unutterable things* **What « crowd!** 
resumed he, '* There goes the sapient Earl el Fltswarren: he 
assumes no disguise , bol appears ia his natural character of a 
horse jockey. How perfectly at home he looks ; BOi so the lady of 
bis love, attired as the gentle daughter of the Capuletft, the fair 
Oiulietta. Ye gods! behold the maid, *w1m loved not wisel]f?, 
but too well ,' leaning on the arm of an English jockey I It is too 
much ! " and the rigid muscles oX Mr. BJIiymer y albeit unused t» 
the mirthful mood, relaxed into langhter. ^* And see ," said hov 
as sooutas he could resume his gravity , '* the Lady Sophia (kessed 
as Desdemona! Who could blame the Moor for stran^^tng such a 
one? Not I, I '11 be sworn. But, lack-a-day ^she has found no 
Othello, and is compelled to walk with her lady mother, attired 
as Queen Elizabeth. Was there ever such a group? Look how 
statelyandgrandLadyWellerby queens it! and how monstrously 
ugly she appears in that trying costume. What could tempt the 
siUy woman to make such an absurd figure of herself? " 

Lady WeUerby having recognised Mrs^S^tdaey, came up and 
addressed her. '*! see," observed she, **that you, like mOi, 
have been, obliged to remove your mask , owing to the uusuffecable 
heat. My dress, too, is so dreadfuUy heavy that I feel c^uite ovei^ 
powered by its weight. Where is Miss Sydney , and what is her 
costume?" 

"Merely a fancy dress." 

'* How odd. Every one. I see here, assumes some character or 
«ther." 

"And some are right in so doing," said Mr. Rhymer; "for 
perhaps it is the only occasion on which they have a presentable 
one." 

**Mlr. Rhymer always says <;lever things — doesn't he, Mn. 
Sydney? but, somehow, I doift always understand them at 

fifSt." 

Y4>Q do ne hoaour, Bfodam," repUedMk'. Mymer, wltli a 
grave face, and a low bow. 
Strothem. 15 
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*'Does not Sophia look veil as Desdemona? Olivia is cos- 
tumed as Jaliet, and looks charmiDgly. My girls are so fond of 
reading Shakspere, they know half Ms tragedies by heart, and 
they would dress in his characters." 

'^ They have made a happy selection , it must be owned /' said 
Hr. Rhymer ; '* but I see no Romeo , no Othello, to attend their 
respective ladies." 

"Refore Lady Wellerby could reply, Lord Fitzwarren, with 
Ids fiancee came up. **Here we are, my hearties, ready to 
mount and ride a race for any sum you name," said he, assuming 
the air and manner peculiar to an individual of the class he was re- 
presenting. 

** I never saw your lordship so much at home as in that dress," 
observed Mr. Rhymer sarcastically, '^ it is a pity you ever should 
change it." * 

*^ Well said , old 'un ! I did not think you had so much wit as 
to find it .out. Only think , Livy wanted to make me come here as 
Romeo , a love-sick swain ! I saw the part acted at the Opera, 
when the fellow did nothing but sing like a dying swan , not Uiat I 
ever heard one , although I have several on the lake at my place. 
*No,' said I, * I '11 be hanged, Livy, if you '11 ever get me to 
figure as a lack-a-daisical lover. You may act Juliet if you have 
set your heart on it, but I '11 dress up as nothing but a jockey. 
Havn't done it amiss — have I? Smart jacket, well fitting leathers, 
good boots , pretty cap — why there 's not a man here who ever 
saw a race at Epsom or Ascot that won't admit that I look precisely 
^ the first rate jockeys there do." 

*' Nobody can deny it; and, what is more, your lordship 
talks — ay, and thinks, exactly as these clever persons do;" 
and Mr. Rhymer smiled maliciously as he uttered the remark. 

*^You need not be so^ ill-natured, Mr. Rhymer," said Lady 
Olivia, vexed at the irony, which was obvious to her, though not 
to him to whom it was directed. 

*^He 's not a bit ill-natured, Livy, which surprises me; for 
having heard he was given to say spiteful things, I have kept a 
sharp-look out on him." 
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* ' His lordship renders me justice , fair Juliet , and admits the 
truth of my assertion. How lamentable it is that such a Juliet 
should hate no Romeo , though, perhaps, the being escorted by 
a jockey is moiQ piquant from the novelty." 

**Do let us move on. t hate to be near that spiteful old man, 
who looks as if made ill by his own malice," said Lady Olivia to 
Lord Fitzwarren, in a tone of voice which, if meant to be low, 
was not sufficiently so to prevent Mr. Rhymer from hearing it, 
as might be guessed by his face , which looked even more yellow 
and cynical than ordinary. 

'*The gentle lady of the Moor has lost her Othello, or, pro- 
bably, has never found one ," observed Mr. Rhymer. "It does, 
it must be confessed, look somewhat incongruous to see her 
walking with the virgin queen. Really, Lady Wellerby, your 
circle has distinguished itself by the choice of characters selected. 
So patriotic too! To have chosen the robes of Elizabeth and two 
heroines from the tragedies of our immortal bard." 

**I dare say you mean to ridicule us, Mr. Rhymer, though F 
^ don't quite see the point. Every one says," and Lady Wellerby 
* looked as if she had said something clever, " you are disposed to 
be severe." 

* ' How odd !• I really thought that I pasl^ed for a very harmless 
and good-natured person. Rut, at all events, Lady Wellerby, 
it would ;be a waste of time to turn you into ridicule ," and Mr. 
Rhymer glanced around as if appealing to those present. 

" So here you are at last, WebworthI what the deuce kept you 
so late? Here has Desdemona been waiting for her Othello for the 
last two hours." 

"I assure you, Fitz, I could not get my dress ready before. 
It was only brought home a quarter of an hour ago. I have a 
thousand excuses to make to the fair Desdemona ," and Mr. Web- 
worth approached the lady to offer his arm , which , though vexed 
at his coming so late , she gladly accepted. 

"Now am I not a good-natured fellow?" observed Lord Fitz- 
warren to his bride elect, I gave that poor fellow, Webworth, a 
hundred pounds to provide his costume, that your sister Sophy 

15 « 
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«hDii!d Dot be without a beau to escort her. He did not at all like 
blacking his face, Icantellyoa, but I made him." 

">Vhat! give a hundred pounds for such a sluibbf dress as 
that/' exclaimed Lady QliTia. ''Why I dare say, if the troth was 
known , be hired it for a few pounds , for it looks as if it- had 
figured in the last caroeval." 

*'Look, Livy, what a lovely figure comes here. What a 
shape ! and how beautifally dressed." 

''I see nothing remarkable in her," answered Lady Olivia, 
'' and have noticed several more attractive-lookiag womeo since 
we have been here. " 

'*See how that conjurer follows her about/' said Lord Fitz- 
warren. ''I have noticed him hovering around her all the eveu- 
ing." 

While he yet spoke, a person, disguised as a conjurer, ta- 
king advantage of the male companion of the lady whose fine shape 
had rivetted Lord Fitiwarren's attention being engaged in replying 
to the banales plaisanteries of a groqp of masks who encircled 
him , approached close behind the fair incognito , and whispered 
in her ear. She shrank away from his contact; yet he still ad-* 
dressed her, evidently without her companion having observed it. 
When the latter turnt^d round the conjurer quickly disappeared, 
and now the lady and her companion joined the group where Lord 
Fitzwarren and Lady Olivia stood. 

*'You tremble, dearest, you are not well," said the gentle- 
man. '*Take off your mask, my beloved, and you will be re- 
lieved," and he untied the riband which attached it, when the 
lovely face of Louisa Sydney, pale as marble, was revealed. 
** What is the matter, dear Louisa? A moment ago you were so 
well, so joyous, and now— ** 

'*It was OBly a slight faintness, I shall be better by and by," 
tat her tremulous voice and agitated countenance contradicted the 
assertion. Strathero led her to a seat next to Mrs. Sydney, vacated 
by Mr. Rhymer, and the mother, alarmed at the changed aspect 
i>f her daoi^ter, became hersdf nearly as pale. 

*'H«4 we oot better return home?" suggested the aiiiions 
farettc. 
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**Ofa! DO, mother; let ns sit here « iHtle irhile» and I ^sll 
soon be myself again." 

' ' This is one of the pieasant resuhs of bafs mnsquSs,'*obiei\ed 
Mr. Bhymer. * * I am sore I wonder how«ny one goims to them. 
Heat, crowds, noise, and dekterioos odonrs will work their 
effect on delicate constitutions — a-hem ! Ali the fsinnly are oon* 
samptive," contienedhe to Lady Meloomhe, in a somewhat lower 
tone , bnt still loud enough to be heard hy Strathern. *' What a 
life of misery awaits the man who weds this beantiftd but sickly 
flower." 

Strathern turoed from him with terror to look into the face of 
his beloved ; and his alarmed countenance , as he beat his in- 
quiring eyes on her, convinced the cynical Rhymer that the Par- 
thian dart he had let fly had achieved its object. 

**I have spoilt his evening's amusement, however," thonght 
Rhymer. He was so wondrously^ so insultingly happy. I faftte 
to see people happy. But it 's easy enough to interrupt their et^y- 
ment, and that 's some comfort." 

And noyr all eyes turned on a lady who walked thrMigfa the 
noble suite of rooms, costumed as Mary Queen of Scots , but whO: 
had found means to destroy the picturesque beauty of the dress, 
by the enormous quantity of precious stones with which nearly 
every portion of it was covered. Little was the figure of the wearer 
calculated to set off this costume. Coarse and ill shaped, her 
movements were so awkward as to render her assumption of the 
character of the lovely Mary Stuart perfectly ridiculous, and the 
beholders seemed sensible of this, for they indulged in smiles 
ra^er too openly to be consistent with the politeness generally 
maintained in good society. 

**How rude they are," said the would-be Queen ofScots to a 
lady on whose arm she leaned. '^ And they call this fine company ! 
One wonld suppose they never saw so many diamonds, pearls, 
rubies, and emeralds before — I wish I could have put on alt my 
jewels, and then, they would, I think, stare even fnore; and so I 
would have put them *oo, only yon persuaded ne not." 

' *'Pray, Madam, do not speak so loud," whispered the com- 
panion, who, habited in a plain dress of black silk, ofthefashi^A. 
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worn by female attendants in the time of Queen Elizabeth, seemed 
nervoQS and alarmed at finding herself in so great a crowd. 

''Where can my lord be? " asked the richly attired , bnt vul- 
gar representative of the Queen of Scots. ''His lordship pro- 
mised to meet me here. Keep a sharp look-out for him, Mrs. 
Bernard , for I am anxious to have some one of consequence to 
lean on, in order to keep those staring people at a more respect- 
ful distance. I really am afraid they may snatch some of the dia- 
monds off my dress. If I had known there was to be such a mob, 
I would have asked the Pope to send a few of his guards to pro-* 
tect me." 

** Admirable!" exclaimed Mr. Rhymer. ''This Queen of 
Diamonds — rather than Queen of Scots — is no other than the 
dreadful widow of the stock-broker, whose vicinity drove me from 
the hotel — where previously to her arrival I found myself com- 
fortably lodged. Never was there such a creature. The woman 
on whose arm she leans is her dame de compagnie , her sot{ffre 
douleur, and the lord to whom she refers must surely be the Lord 
of Misrule. I wish some one would address her , for her conver- 
sation must be, I think, very amusing." 

"Suppose you speak to her," said Lady Wellerby. 

"I have not courage for the undertaking," replied Mr. Rhymer, 

"I will , for I like a bit of fun^ provided Mr. Rhymer tells me 
what I had best say to her," said Lord Fitzwarren. " I suppose 
tliat unless I talk of bulls and bears, in the phraseology of the 
Stock Exchange, she won't understand me." 

"Just ask leave to present her to her sister, Queen Elizabeth," 
whispered Rhymer, delighted at the notion of vexing Lady Wel- 
lerby, through the medium of her future son-in-law. 

"By Jove, I will ! " And off marched Lord Fitzwarren tnalgre 
all the objections and entreaties of Lady Olivia, who still walked 
by his side, ' ' Not to speak to that dreadful looking person. " 

"I hope your Majesty is quite well, and that David Rizzio is 
flourishing," said Lord Fitzwarren. 

"I know no such person, and never heard his name before," 
replied Mrs. Maclaurin. 
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"How strange!" remarked Lord Fitzwarren, "For it had 
always been asserted that yoar Majesty had a peculiar tendress^ 
lor him/' 

*^Then a yery great fib was asserted, for I pat on no dress at 
all to please any such person /' said the lady mistaking the sense 
of the word tendresse, 

^ ^ You have been accused of being rather a harsh and stern wife 
to Darnley. People have even gone as far as to say that you blew 
him up." 

**Then people told a very great story, for I never knew any 
one of the name. But what right have you to come and cross* 
question me about two men I never saw or heard of in ail my bom 
days?" 

**Pray , Madam , don't answer him," whispered Mrs. Bernard. 

** But I will, though. Why shouldn't I answer him? Haven't 
I as good a right to speak as he has?" 

'*Do you ever bestow a thought on Damley's successor. Both- 
well? — him whom you urged to divorce his wife that he might wed 
with you?" 

** Was there ever the like? Why you must be mad to torment 
me in this manner about men whose names I never before heard.'* 

** Your Majesty is not, perhaps , aware that your sister, Queen 
Elizabeth , is present at these revels , and may take it amiss if yon 
do not interchange greetings with her. 

<*Do you mane ould Queen Bess?" demanded the representih- 
tive of Mary Stuart. 

^'Certainly I do. Permit me to lead you to her august pre- 
sence." 

** I don't want to know anything about her." 

"Ah! I see you have not forgotten your old quarrels, which 
is the more extraordinary, as people said you lost your head about 
them, and when one loses one's head you know, or ought to 
know, the memory is apt to go too." 

"I lose my head! I quarrel with Queen El^Eabeth! I don't 
know what you are after, unless you mane to try to humbug me." 

"Ask the lady who attends your Majesty, if Mary Queen of 
Scots and Queen Elizabeth were not contemporaries; nay, more 
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if it is not befittiog lliat tbuj flhonii iMet and bold eottfvtse >- 

'* What does the jockey mane, Mrs. Beraard? Is he in etMeal^ 
ormihf wantiagio nake fte?" 

The loitd lonea of Mrs. Maclauiifi's voice, no less than the 
extraordinary brilliancy of her dress, drew a circle arowid her» 
lAo , rancii amased with the nmbeiS of her rej^ies , coold not re- 
pnas the risibility they excited. Anxious to move away hom the 
spot where they at present drew so much , and , to her , such pain- 
fnl attention, Mrs. Bernard advised her M^^sty of Scotland to 
seek her sister queen , and, marshalled by Lord Fitzwarrea , she 
approached Lady Wellerby, who, uamasked, sat conversing 
with Mrs. Sydney and some other ladies. 

^* Will oar gracious Queen of England permit one of the most 
fiodiftil of lier Mijes^'s subjects to present the Queen of Scotland 
to her?" 

**Qar sistar of ScatUnd is welcome," said Lady Wellerby, 
viUing to iramour her future son-in-kw's joke. 

*'I 'm much obleeged to you , Ma'am , and hope you are quite 

*' I should be move at ease , sister of Scotland , had not a ni* 
noar reaclied our royal ear that you liad assumed our aiaas, and 
pmsamed to doubt our jast right to them." 

"Who ever said so is a story-teUer. I can iske my oath I never 
4rQaintoffia£haihing. Wliat should I do wilhyoar asms, when 
I have got very good ones of my own?" 

This reply conquered the gravity of the circle who he«d it, and 
even the representative of the maiden queen could not restrain her 
laughter. 

*<What are they laughing at?" demanded Mrs. Madanrin. 
*' I Ihink they 're not over mannerly." 

**forgife my raicth, fair sister, and answer me touching ihe 
report of your representing yourself as lihely soon 4o inherit our 
iSrMin. We hope year Maiesty can oiear yourself from that and 
nilMr stains on your fame." 

*<What an earth does she mane?" ashed Mrs. Maclamln. ''I 
■aw irantedlier cnrvn , and can have one of aoy own if 1 lika it." 
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1%i8 reply renevrod tlie laughter «r«ll Uie oirde. 

'*Host JDJored innocence ! how have yoa been defamed ! " 'said 
Bir. Mif ner , taming up IdBCjes. 

**Oiily tell me by who, and I *n bring an action agafnsiliim; 
or my name isn't Mary If aelavrim." 

The laughter now became general , and the ^Hetim to (his mys- , 
tification , no longer able to control her feelings , tore her «ast 
from her face , revealing as ^e did so a remarkably plain counte- 
nance , flushed to nearly a crimson htie from heat and anger, and 
which appeared to stifl greater disadyautage from the bandcrati of 
diamonds that encircled her brow beneath the black vehet cap, 
wfaidi likewise was enri^ed with brilliants. 

** I 'm not ashamed to show my face , I can tell you ," said the 
wrathfVil Mrs. Maclauriu. **I *m no more a Queen of Scortland 
than yon are of England. I guessed from the first tftiat you were 
not disposed to be polite , for all you pretended to speak so civilly; 
but I donH care a button for you all put together. Ay , ye may 
laugh , but it 's my belief I could buy ye all. I '11 count hundred^ 
— ay , and thousands too — with the best of ye , any day in the 
week; and honestly come by, too." 

**0h! Madam, do let us retire; pray, coipe away," Urged 
the embarrassed and alarmed Mrs. Bernard. • 

**I '11 do no such thing. I have as good a right', and better 
too, to be here than they have." 

*^ Good gracious , Sophia ! what has happened to your dress ? " 
exclaimed Lady Wellerby , as that lady, leaning on 4he arm of Mr. 
Web worth, approached. 

*' It 's only the black that has come off Olhello^s arm ," replied 
Lady Sophia. 

*'CapiUl fun. Ha! ha! ha!" said Lord Fitzwarren, laugh- 
ing loudly at the misadventure of his future sister-in-law. *' Why, 
Sophy, you look as if you had httn up the. chimney, «nd poor. 
Webworth is the blackamoor washed nearly w^hite." 

^*1ki let OS return home, Lovisa, I am )quite fatigaad; and 
yon, 4earest, look as if you were equally to,** said Mrs. Sydney^ 

**Yei, moUier, I shall be glad to find jn^fadf at i 
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swered Louisa languidly , and both ladies , escorted by Strathern, 
left the bal nuuquS. 

"Why are yon so silent, so dispirited, dearest?" whispered 
Strathern , as they descended the stairs. " Yoa are ill , I fear — 
if so , tell me — let me go for medical advice. Yoar arm trem- 
bles — yes, you are ill, Louisa, and yon have concealed it from 
me!" 

"I shall be better to-morrow — I am only fatigued /' replied 
liiss Sydney , but there was something so wholly different in her 
tone and manner that Strathern felt still more alarmed. He ac- 
companied Mrs. Sydney and her daughter to their abode , but still 
Louisa remained silent, only replying by monosyllables to the 
reiterated questions of her mother and lover, but refusing to have 
recourse to medical advice. When he handed them from their 
carriage no pressure of the hand marked Louisa's recognition of 
bis own warm one — no smile , however faint, acknowledged her 
sense of his tenderness and anxiety for her health, and when he 
tore himsblf away from her he felt more wretched than even her in- 
disposition could account for. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

^^When men to gain some selfish end 
To plot and scheme will condescend, 
Though high may be their rank and birth, 
They 'II find the low-born of the earth 
Presume no more respect to pay 
Than if the high were low as they ; 
And though bright honour may be fled, 
And ev'ry noble impulse dead 
Within the breast where love of gold 
Has fii'd its strong debasing hold , 
Yet pride may live to writhe with pain , 
When humbled thus by love of gain." 

Lord Axbxander Bbaulibu continued to make a rapid pro- 
gress in the good graces of Mrs* Maclaurin , notwithstanding that 
she occasionally felt annoyed and half offended at the pertinacity 
with which he resisted her entreaties to be introduced to his friends 
and acquaintances, and at the evident dislike he had to exhibit 
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himself in public with her. He always found some eicose for re- 
fusing to accompany her in her girot , or to give her his arm in any 
of her promenades; nevertheless, though vexed and mortified at 
the moment when these refusals occurred, she had too much value 
for a lord — and a good-looking one , too — to quarrel with him. 
He dined with her frequently, taking care, however, to assist her 
in inspecting the menu^ a task which she was totally incapable of 
performing alone , and he daily acquired such influence over her, 
that she now seldom took any step , or formed any plan , without 
consulting him. This daily intercourse , while it served to reveal 
all her peculiarities and defects, brought so few good qualities to 
light, that Lord Alexander Beaulieu's dislike to her rather in- 
creased than diminished. He was as much shocked and disgusted 
at her gross selfishness , and unblushing self-indulgence , as if A0 
were exempt from similar failings , while her vulgarity was looked 
on by him as a sufficient cause , if not excuse , for any ill-treatment 
she might hereafter receive at his hands. Mrs. Maclaurin might 
have possessed all the faults he had discovered in her character, 
and even more, without incurring the sense ofloathing he expe- 
rienced towards her , had she , like so many of his aristocratic 
friends, been able to shade them by the gossamer veil of conven- 
tional good breeding and refinement of manner, but the absence 
of this peculiar attribute of polished society, not the eiistenceof 
the defects themselves, shocked and disgusted him, andhe believed 
himself vastly her superior, because his selfishness was not so 
openly revealed. 

While Lord Alexander Beaulieu sat in his room one day, his 
door was opened, and, to his surprise, the/emme de ckambre 
of Mrs. Maclaurin entered. ** I did know you vas alone , milor," 
said she. ^' I have vatched great many days to find you alone , for 
1 vant very moche , very moche indeed , to speak vid you." 

"You do me honour, Mademoiselle — permit me," and the 
rouS lordling seized the hand of the coquettish French woman and 
kissed her. 

**Have done, milor, have done. I not come for you to make 
lofe," observed the femme de chambre, disengaging herself from 
the grasp of Lord Alexander. '^ I come for de choseg bien graves — 
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I oome to tell yoH dat IImow yon vish to wuanYinadame, and dal 
if yon make it my interest you sail marry iier. Are ¥e safe ? Vitt 
Bfobody come?" 

*^ Retire into that chamber , Mademoiselle , and I wili ring the 
bell te giTO orders that I am not at home le any one." 

Mademoiselle Xastine did as she was toU , and Lord Alexander, 
hating 4Ksmissed his servant with insUiictions to keep off all visi- 
tors , resumed his tSte*a^St» with her* 

'^'Madame is loo ugiee, andtoostoapeedandvulgatre, milor, 
for 'Any person 09mmeil/aut to link of marrying her, eicept for 
her moneys. Ellt estuneimbScilie^ a fool in some tings, and I 
can make her do yat I Ifte. She sail marry yon , milor, if I tike 
it ; if I wU like iit , she aall not marry you . " 

''¥ou are too awmble^ lioo pretty, charming lustine," and 
again Lard Alexander attempted to embrace they^smme de ohambre, 
who^ however, resisted, and, putting him aside, resumed — 

^'Do not interrupt me , milor; I do not vant de compliments; 
I irant to come to de point ait vonoe. If yon vant to marry madame 
you moste have Justine for your friend." 

^*To he «ure, my charmiDg Justine. Who wonid not be 
proud to have such a frtend? I do wish to marry Mrs. Macianrin, 
and if y«u wiU assist me in the affair you will not find me nngrate- 
inl. jiu reste , madame does not show any disinclination to favour 
my suit. She seems more anxious to become my wife than I am 
to give her thi^ title." 

**You say true, milor; she does vish to become miladi ; she 
lofes de milors , mait, ^/ do not vish it, I know de way to break 
off the affair at vonce." 

'* But you would not be so cruel , my pretty Justine. Ah ! if 
madame was only half as pretty as yon are ," and Lord Alesamier 
threw as much admiration into his countenanee as possible. 

''Dat is not now de <|nestion, milor. Be question is, how 
mnch money vili yon give me if I arrange vkl madame to marry 
you?" 

**Tou shall find me all generosity, my pretty Justine. Who 
would not be generous to such a dear charming creature ! And as 
soon as 1 am married I will give you whatever sum you re<£aire," 
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" '<A11 de men, tnilor, pFomise de Tomen everytiog Yen dey 
Tanttogetanyting, but forget it after." 

" I swear to you." 

^'I do not value de sTearing, milor; vat I vant is a bond-* 
yes, a parehemtn bond — signed and sealed j by vich you vill 
engage to pay me five tousand pounds in von year after you are 
married to madame. Hfoste vomen in my place vonM demand 
Iree times as moche , but I am more traitabh > and viU be satisfied 
vid a lectle." 

'*Five thousand pounds is a great deal of money," replied 
Xord Alexander, looking grave. '^I sbould have thought, my 
pretty Justine , that five hundred would have been cpaite enough to 
demand. Alter all , ma belle , Mrs. Maclaurin is not indifferent 
on this matter. I really hdieve that svieh is her attachment to me, 
tiiat not even your influence , great » I am willing to b«Ueve it, 
could prevent her following her own incHoations.'* 

*'Ah! youtinkso, milor. Ha! ha! h«i! Nous verrmut -^ 
yon sail see. You not know madame so veil as I do, ntais vous 
verrez, Aureste, i must b« gone; I have not de time to stay and 
make bargains; but vcn it is. too late you viU be sevry you sot 
make me your friend , datisaU; so, acBen." 

'*Do not be in such a bnrry to leave me, charming Jfiisttne> 
.You really are so pretty that I can think of nothing but yoa while 
you are present," md Lord Akiander Beaulien attempted to put 
his arm round her waist. 

*'No, milor, I vill have ho nonsense. Itisall very veil to say 
I am so charmante, but, malgri tout eela, it is very plain you 
tink more of saving money dan of my looks. Five tovsand ponnds 
Is but a little sum to pay for twenty tonsandayeaf; aad you sail 
find, if I am not your friend, madame vili never mairy yoa, far 
all you are un si Jolt gvr^on,** 

**Biit is there no way, Justine, in which we eonM arcange 
Ihis matter without tiie trouble and publicity of having a bond 
drawn np?" 

*^^Yes, dere is von vay, and very easy vay too; give me de 
Bw tousand pounds* at voose, and dere need be no bond — bo 
pukekemm." 
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'* This is impossible, Justine. I have not so mnch money." 

*^ Comment done, milor? You a milor Anglais, vho all de 
yorld say are so riche , and not have five tousand pounds ! I am 
glad you told me dis — very glad indeed — for now I know it, 
how can I let my pauvre mattrene marry a man who is so poor? 
No , I must tell her dat you only vant to marry her for her money, 
and dat you yould spend it all , and leave her vidout anyting for 
herself, I vill say, *no more fine dresses and diamonds — no 
more expensive dSjeHners, diners, soupes, et vins rares,* and 
you sail see she tell you she cannot marry you." 

**But if I inform her that you are a mercenary person, who 
turned against me because I would not buy your good oflBces at the 
extravagant price you demanded, your mistress, ma belle, may 
be disposed to give you your congS, an event I should so much 
regret, for it would be a great comfort to me, Justine, with so 
plain a wife as madame will make , to have so very pretty a person 
as yon in the house." 

** Ah ! jV vottt voyais venir de loin , milor. But it vill not do, 
vous vous trompez , milor. Itellyouvoncemore, yoti never can 
hurt me , but I can turn madame so much against you dat she sail 
not care von pin for you in two days if I vill it. Now I have said 
detrut, I sail not stay any longer, sobonjour" 

*'I can refuse you nothing, charmante Justine; you do just 
as yon will with me. I never could resist a pretty woman in my 
life." 

*'And I suppose, milor, yon tink de pretty voman cannot 
resist you." And Justine laughed, and looked archly at Lord 
Alexander Beaulieu. 

^'Thea it is quite understood," said he, somewhat embar- 
rassed by the air moqueur with which she regarded him; "that 
now I have consented to your extravagant conditions I may count 
^n your assistance in carrying my views on madame into effect." 

*^ Certatnement , ven you have sign de bond, milor, but not 
before. I have von friend here, very clever man. He will draw 
it, and make it all right. En attendant, I just tell you, milor, 
dat I like pretty tings , and gdteaux and bonbons very moche. On 
dit, que lespetits eadeaux entretiennent Tamitii^ andldobe- 
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lieve de proverb is very true. I need say no more , and so adieu, 
milor." 

.The easy assurance of the Frenchwoman surprised and some- 
what embarrassed Lord Alexander Beaulieu for the moment, but 
quickly recoveriog his presence of mind, and thinking it right to 
affect a tender gallantry of manner towards the femme de chambre^ 
he took her hand, pressed it, and attempted to kiss her. 

" No , milor — no , no , have done ; I not vant your caresses, 
and I will not permit dem. Keep all dem for madame — she, 
pauvre femme, may value dem; I do not." And disengaging 
herself from his grasp , Justine glided from the room , first taking 
care to ascertain that there was no one in the ante-room to notice 
her egress from it." 

*^ Hang the impudent and cunning Jezebel ! " said he to him- 
self. "There is a lurking devil in her eye that tells me it would 
be unwise to make her my enemy, and she most decidedly would 
become so were I to refuse compliance with her conditions. Five 
thousand pounds ! What an extortion. Why it is the general por- 
tion allotted in marriage settlements for the younger children of 
the aristocracy. Many a Lord Henry and Lady Mary , bred up in 
affluence, and surrounded in infancy by all the gauds of splen- 
dour, have no more to depend on, yet this impudent sticker of 
pins, and inheritress of cast-off finery, will be content with no 
less for her services ; that is , not for forwarding my marriage 
with her odious mistress , but simply for not interfering to pre- 
vent it. My union with that woman is a bitter pill to swallow, 
however well gilded she may be. Never did I see such a creature. 
But I must not reflect on her, for the more I think the less do I 
find my courage equal to support this hateful marriage ; and yet if 
it does not take place , I shall be left penniless. I must go to her, 
and bear as best I may all the beHse» and vulgarities she is always 
sure to utter." 

*' I am so glad you are come ," said Mrs. Maclaurin , as Lord 
Alexander Beaulieu entered her salon. ''Look here. At last I 
have an opportunity of entering into fashionable society. I *m so 
glad. Here 's the card ," and she extended one to her visitor, who 
perused it vrith no peculiar pleasure* ' ' Why positively, my lord, 
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ene mi^^t suppose from jour loi^ face that joii were sorry. Instead 
of being glad, that I am invited to this ball. Mrs. Bernard says it 
is to be a masked one , and I dote on masqaerades. I have been 
to two pnUic ones at the Opera House in London, where tbere 
were snch crowds, one coirid hardly move about, and it was de- 
ligbtftil. Every one speaking to every one without knowing a bit 
who each other were. That 's what I like ; no ceremony — all fan 
and gaiety. To be sore, when, after supper, all the men got 
tipsy , and pushed me about , it was rather alarming.'* 

Lord Alexander recoiled in horror at the thought of his ftrtare 
wife having figured at a hal masque at the Opera , and his coiuite<- 
nanoe revealed some portion of bis disgust. 

*' Don't you like masquerades?" asked the lady. 

*^* Not particularly, and more especially public ones." 

** How strange! Why, what a funny chap yov must be f WeH, 
for my part, I dote on them. You should have seen m» it ttiose 
balfe. I went to one as a sultan." 

**' A sultana, Hadam," said Mrs. Bernard timldty. 

*^WeIl, sultan or sultana, where 's the difference I should 
like to know? It 'sail one, for both wear fine clothes*, and loose 
trousers, all spangled, and jewels — ay, and a dagger in the 
waistband." 

Lord Alexander found it difficult to look grate, and Wn^ 
Bernard appeared really distressed at this exposure of the igno- 
rance of Mrs. Madaurin. 

*< At the ether masquerade I appeared as the Queen of Sheba.'* 

**As the Queen of Sheba!" reiterated Lord Alexasder io 
astonishment. 

^* Yes, as the Queen of Sheba, for that gave me an opportunity 
of wearing ail my diamonds, and i assure you that no lady at the 
masquerade , whatever her grandeur might be , wore one qoartei 
so many. The people did nothing but stare at and admire me. 
One said 1 was the Queen of liiamoads , and a tramp eard — 
wasn't that a pretty compliment? " 

'But, seriousiy, I hope yes do not hitead to go tl>> tbis^ M 

* What do yoa eaU it? A balLeost phww me, eb?" 
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**Yes, tL bal coihanS" 

**MiDd, Mrs. Bernard, you don't forget a ball cost chew me. 
What a funny name ^ ha ! ha ! ha ! — it makes me laugh, whether 
I will or no. But why do you hope I won't go? Where 's the ob- 
jection? Heaven't I been shut up here like a prisoner, only wear- 
ing my jewels before you; and now here 's an opportunity to put 
'«m all on and astonish the natives , as they say in England , or at 
ieast astonish all the company that will be present." 

'*I am sorry you have set your heart upon attending this baL 
It will be by no means select; and as you have no acquaintances at 
Rome, you will not, I fear, find it agreeable." 

**But won't it be a capital opportunity to make plenty of ac- 
quaintances? Sure, can't I speak to everyone I meet, the same 
as I did at the masquerades at the Opera House in London?" 
** Such a proceeding in a lady would not be deemed decorous." 
*' Oh, hang decorum ! When a woman has a fortune like mine, 
she needn't bother herself about decorum. And where 's the harm 
of my amusing myself? I don't mean to say anything bad to any 
one; and when people see my jewels, they '11 guess well enough 
that it could only be a rich person like me that could afford to have 
such , and they '11 not be sorry for my making their acquaintance ; 
besides, you '11 come with me, and leaning on your arm I have 
nothing to dread." 

Lord Alexander Beaulieu positively changed colour at this pro- 
posal. What , exhibit himself in public with this vulgar woman, 
who would be sure to render herself the most conspicuous person 
present! The very thought of it shocked him, but not knowing 
what excuse to make at the moment, and determining to get out of 
the scrape when the time came , he merely bowed , and said '^ Of 
course I shall be proud and happy to attend you." 

'* Now there 's a good creature ; I 'm so glad yon make no more 
objections. Do you know, my lord, that I am the strangest crea- 
ture in the world. I can't bear not to have my own way in every- 
thing , b^t when I have — and I always take care that / do have — 
I let everybody do as he or she pleases; that 's my plan, and I 
think it 's a very good one. Mrs. Bernard, go and ask Justine for 
the case I was looking at this morning; tht sm^U case I meaq." 

Slrathern, |5 
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IVhen Mrs. Bernard withdrew Mrs. Mftcliuria put on one of 
hermost winoing smiles, and turning to L»rd Alexander Beau- 
lieu , said , ** I bave sent her for an elegant [Mresent 1 mean to -give 
yotL; it '« a large dianood pm, aftd wiliiodk hsautifui ia your 
cravaA." 

fiolneiMig of the fceiing of a gonileman crossed the tordling's 
mind for a moment, and se^t the blood to his cheek, while he 
uttered something about his unwUllttgnc»s.to accept so valuable a 
gift, and reminded her that<be wore only the most simple «&d least 
costly shist pins. 

** And more 's the pity. Indeed , ever since I first saw you, 
I have been thinking how much more rich and elegant you would 
look , if you wore-a krge diamond , instead of that little plain in- 
significant pearl , that 's no bigger thau a young pea. You must; 
accent my ffitt , for if you don't I '11 think you don't like me." 

^* There is but one gift , dear Mrs. Maclaurin , that I covet, and 
HkBii what would I not give to attain?" 

"What on earth can it be? Tell me." 

^* Your hand, your precious self, most charming of women.*^ 
And Lord Alexander Beaulieu bent one knee on the tabouret^ and 
took the hand of the lady. 

* * Ah ! now , 'are you in earnest? '* 

*' Never so much in my life. I have loved you from the first 
moment that I beheld your fair face, and have longed to lay myself 
at your feet. Say may I hope that — " 

'*Hppe! To be sure you may, and why not? There 's not the 
least objection in life; sure, are not you a lord, and a fioegeod* 
looking one into the bargain , and wiMt more could any reasonablo 
woman require?" 

''Thm you viU be mine?" 

** Faith and that I will, as sure as my name is Mol — that is 
9iai7 Madaoria. I have a good ten liiDusaad pottuds a year -*« 
doDt owe a dulling — have pleaiy of jewels — and. am my own 
mlstiess." 

'* Talk not of money, dearest of women. It is butas dross in 
my eyes vhen compared with yom" 
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*^ We must not despise it for all that, for I know what good it 
can do , and how foolish the best of os look without it/' 

*'Btit when may I hope to call you mine — to be blessed with 
this dear hand?" and again he pressed her to his breast, but un- 
fortunately at that moment Mrs. Bernard entered the room with 
the small morocco case in her hand , and seeing Mrs. Maclaurin in 
tile act of being embraced by Lord Alexander Beaulieu , she sud- 
denly turned away , and retreated from the room. 

*' Call her back , call her back ! '' exclaimed Mrs. Maclaurin. 

"Why should I, dearest of women?" replied Lord Alexander. 

*^0h ! she will imagine all manner of abominable things ~ in- 
deed she will, for you know not what sly, designing, artful 
creatures dams de company are." 

"She can only imagine the fact that /am in lo^e with you , and 
that yeu do not quite hate me. There is surely no crime in this?" 

•*Why, perhaps not; if she knew that what. she saw was in , 
consequence of your having proposed to me , and my haviog ac- 
cepted you. But until she does know this fact sbe mfist tbink, 
and for the matter of that so must every proper woman, that it was 
wry wrong of me to let you kiss me." 

To the surprise of her future lord , Mrs. Maclaurin looked as 
much embarrassed and as shy as if, instead of a coarse and vulgar 
person , she was a modest and refined one. 

"I conld not imagine that you were such a prude , my charm- 
ing friend ;" observed Lord Alexander. 

" Sure yon don't call it being a prude to be ashamed out of my 
life " — and the deep flush of red that covered her cheeks , and 
mounted to her very forehead , proved more than any words could 
have done that the innate sentiment of feminine modesty peculiar 
to her country women of every class, had not left the coarse breast 
of the vulgar Irishwoman — "at being caught with the arms of any 
man who is not my busbaed round my waist , and his lips pressed 
to my- cheek." 

"^How strange I" exclainKd Lord Alemoder Beanlieu. 

* * What IS strange? " demanded Bfrs. MflckiuriB. 

"That you, my dear creature, who are neither afraid nor 
ashamed to venture to public masquerades at the Opera House, 

16* 
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among persons of the most degraded of your] sex, and least re- 
spectable of mine, should be so shocked and embarrassed at being 
found by your dame de compagnie encircled in my arms." 

' ' It is yoQ that are strange , my lord , not to see the difference. 
I see no harm in amusing myself as best I chn. If genteel com- 
pany won't make my acquaintance — and they ought to be ashamed 
of themselves for refusing, when I never did anything that could 
come against my character — sure I must go somewherefor a little 
pleasure. I didn't know that ail the people at the masquerades 
were no better than they should be ; but I do know, and have been 
taught from my cradle , that a decent woman ought not to let any 
man , except her father or brother , kiss her till she is a wife, and, 
therefore , you must never attempt to take this liberty till we are 
married; and I must tell Mrs. Bernard at once that we are en- 
gaged. Well , won't it be a great comfort to have a husband , and 
not require a dam de company. I thought that they always would 
be ready to amuse one, to make one laugh when out of spirits, in 
short , never to let one be dull or gloomy ; but this isn't the case at 
all , and as for opening and strutting the doors and window^, po- 
king the fire, picking up one's handkerchief, and bringing anything 
from one room to another, a page can do it as well and, in a beauti- 
ful dress , would look much more elegant than any of those old 
frumps of darns de company. How nice it would be for me to have 
a little black page , with a white turban and diamond ear-rings — 
wouldn't it?" 

" Charming! But you must now think of more serious things. 
When may I hope to call you mine?" 

'^ Sure , you needn't be in such a hurry." 

'* Who wouldn't be in a hurry to possess such a treasure as 
you?" 

** Won't you ask the consent of your parents?" 

*'My father is dead, and my mother, dear, easy creature, 
will receive with kindness any one I present to her as my wife. My 
brother's consent I have no occasion to ask, and he will, I am 
certain, rejoice at my marrying so delightful a person as yourself." 

* * Is your brother married ? " 

''No; nor likely to be." 
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' '* He is a marquis, isn't he?" *'Yes." 

* ' Then if he was to die you would be a marquis? " 
** Certainly; and you, my charming friend, what an elegant 
marchioness you would make ! " 

*'Who knows? — life is uncertain. Here to-day and gone 
to-morrow. We are cut down like grass, and not all one's gold 
and diamonds can save one when once death comes. I thought of 
all this when I saw poor Mr. Maclaurin in his last hours. There 
he was, like a flower drooping and fading, with his red silk night- 
cap, and his pale face. He had thousands and thousands of 
pounds , yet Death took him off just as easily as if he hadn't a 
guinea. I sometimes think of all this when I am between asleep 
and awake, and the poor old wizen countenance of him seems be- 
fore my eyes." 

''You must not dwell on such painful subjects. Yon really 
grow quite pathetic , my sweet friend." 

♦'Well, then, ring the bell for Mrs. Bernard." 
When that lady entered , Mrs. Maclaurin. addressed her as fol- 
lows : — *' You mustn't think Mrs. Bernard , that there 's anything 
wrong between my lord and me. We are going to be married, 
and then I won't want you any more , as his lordship will be plenty 
of company for me." 

Poor Mrs. Bernard curtsied , but spoke not', and even the self- 
ish Lord Alexander Beaulieu , albeit unused to attend much to 
the feelings of others , felt a momentary sentiment of pity as he 
marked the sudden paleness of her cheek at this unexpected inti- 
mation that she was to be thrown out of bread. 

" Give me the case I sent you for," said Mrs. Maclaurin , and 
opening it, she drew forth a very magnificent diamond pin, and 
handed it to LordvAlexander Beaulieu. "Wear this for my sake, 
and mind you never part with it. I 'd like to have a line or two 
engraved on it, such as 

' When this you see 
Remember me.' '* 

Lord Alexander felt embarrassed by the costly gift, and its being 
made in the presence of Mrs. Bernard did not help to re-assure 
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him. Little as he' was remarkjible for delicacy, some portion of 
the/ierte of gentle blood sent a blush to his cheek , and the man 
.who had not scmpled to take in his friends by wagers, and by 
selling them bad horses, knowing them to be so, nay, who had, 
while loathing the woman before him , plotted and intrigued to 
wed and possess himself of her fortune , without any conscieoUoos 
self-reproach , or shame , felt abashed at receiving this gift. 

'* Give me a si&pence?" said Mrs. Maclaurin , holding ont her 
hand« * < Tou know they say it 's unlucky to give or take a present 
with a point) unless the receiver gives a bit of money in return." 

^* I must then offer you a Roman coin , for a siipence it would 
be difficult to find at Rome /' and Lord Alexander drew from his 
.waistcoat pocket a small silver pauL 

**And now," resumed the lady, "that we have settled more 
•weighty concerns, and arranged everything about our marriage, 
yon must (ell me in what dress I had best go to the masked ball. 
I have been thinking that if you will go as the famouft Brian 
JBorough, the great Irish king, and I as his queen, it would be 
very elegant." ^ 

^* I must positively decline assuming any character. It is con- 
sidered very vulgar for gentlemen to do 'so, and though moat 
anxious to meet your wishes on every point, this is wholly im- 
■possible." 

Mrs. Maclaurin felt and looked disappointed , but her respect 
£dr a lord checked her expressing her annoyance , and she sub*- 
Jliiaed with a^Ierably good grace to his decisioa. 

' *" But you '11 go with me to the masquerade , won't you 1 ** said 
'^e, putting on what she imagined to be her most gracious and 
captivating air, but which her affianced husband considered to be 
her worst , as the assumption of winning smiles in so very plain a 
iace rendered it in his opinion more disagreeable. 

*'Yes I will attend you, though I hardly think it prudent , in 
your peculiar position," and Lord Alexander Beaulieu looked 
grave. 

'*My peculiar position," reite^rated the lady. '* Why what is 
Uiere pecidiar in my position , except my having more money than 
jQther widows?" 
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, **You are here a total straniper — wholly unprotected — no 
female acquaintances — young , and fair. (It was some time ere 
he could bring himself to add the last word , so sensible was he of 
the falsehood it contained.) If seen attended by a young man , a 
thousand evil reports, would be circulated to your disadvantage, 
which would when we are married tend to prevent your reception 
in that society in which as my wife , as Lady Alexander Beauiieu, 
'you will have a right to appear. This is the reason why I have 
denied myself the pleasure of escorting you about at Rome, and 
rresisted your desire to present some of my friends to you. Once 
married , you shall be presented to the best society ; but until that 
happy event takes place respect for your reputation must preclude 
me from appearing in public with you/' 

''Ah! now the murder is out. I understand the whoie thtfig* 
I was bothered to guess why you were so shy about never goin^ 
anywhere with me; and , to tell the truth , I suspected it was be- 
cause I had not a title that you did not like to be seen with me." 

** Our marriage will remove every obstacle to your brilUant re- 
ception in the highest circles — Majesty itself will smile on you." 

'*0h, how elegant! and what a court dress I 'II wear ! I'll put 
on every jewel I have in the world." 

'*You will, perhaps^ give up going to this masquerade?" 

** No , but I '11 tell yon what I '11 do. I '11 go as the Queen of 
^8cots^, because as a queen I can wear so many diamonds, and' yon 
can be near me without absolutely appearing to belong to me^. 
Isn't this a capital plan? " 

Grlad to be excused attendance on her, andw^l satbfied wiA 
the progress he had made towards accomplishing hi^ marriage, 
Lonl Alexander Beaulieu offered no objection to this last scheme, 
iand left Mrs. Maclaurin in high spirits at ^e prospect of soon be^- 
coming a lady. 
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CHAPTOR XIX. 

And hearts — the warm , the fond , the true — 

May live to suffer and to me 

The hour when first saspicioo came 

To weaken faith and whisper blame , 

And fondly wish, but wish in vain, 

Lost peace they could once more regain. 

Nbtbr had the fair Louisa Sydney sought her pillow with so • 
much pain and doubt torturing her heart as on the night of her 
return from the bal costume. These were new guests in her breast, 
and diis, their first visit made her more sensible than ever of the 
power of the little winged god, whose influence hitherto had only 
brought her happiness. Mrs. Sydney questioned her as to the 
cause of her altered looks and manners, but when the plea of 
head-ach -» that so ofleu'^resorted-to apology for heart-ach — was 
urged, she did not doubt its truth, and believing that a night's 
repose would restore her daughter to her usual state of health, she 
left her to seek it , imprinting a maternal kiss on her brow. For a 
moment Louisa was disposed to throw herself on the bosom of her 
parent, and avow all that was agitating her soul, but pride — that 
evil passion , wich exercises such dominion over its victims — 
restrained the impulse and sealed her lips, though when she heard 
the door close after her mother, and listened to her retreating 
footsteps, she regretted not having told her the cause of her 
chagrin. 

* ' What ails my darling Miss Sydney? '' said Nurse Murray, for 
by that appellation was the old and faithful attendant of the young 
lady called. 

^ ' Only a head>ach, my good Murray. But why will you persist 
in sitting up for me? You know I can't bear it, for at your age you 
should be in your bed hours ago." 

** There 's no use in being in bed, darling, if one can't sleep, 
and I never can unless I have seen your dear head laid on your 
pillow. I have prepared a lait de poul for you , and have taken 
care to get a new-lai4 egg and the freshest milk to make it. As 
your dear head aches, I will add a spoonful of orange flower to it, 
and it will serve to compose you nicely." 

% 
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*' Not to-night, good Murray. I cao take nothing to-night." 

There was something tremoloas in the voice of Louisa, and « 
sort of impatience in the gesture with which she waved away the 
proffered cup, that convinced the old nurse that it was not head-ach 
alone which produced both these unusual symptoms. 

"Surely, Miss Sydney, you will not grieve your poor old 
Murray by refusing what she has taken such pains to prepare for 
you?" said the nurse in her most bland and coaxing accents. 

** Indeed, Murray, I — I could not swallow" — and here a burst 
of passionate tears broke the sentence. 

'' Good heavens ! what is , what can be the matter, darling of 
my heart? I never saw you weep so before. O ! tell your own poor 
old Murray what has happened to produce these tears?" and the 
nurse, moved by the sorrow of her young mistress, began herself 
to weep. 

''Nothing — I shall be better by and by — I am fatigued," and 
Louisa began undressing, assisted by Murray. 

''The time was, darling," said the old woman, '' that you had 
no care, no secret hidden from me, but now"— -and the nurse 
wept afresh. 

" It is very absurd , and my mother would censure me for pay- 
ing the least attention to such an incident, but to-night, at the 
bail, a figure disguised as a conjurer followed me through the 
rooms, hovering so near that his whispers, though inaudible to 
others, could be heard by me, warning mej in the most emphatic, 
though mysterious terms , to beware of Aim whom I most trusted, 
for that he sought me but for my wealth to fill up the breach made 
in his own by his reckless extravagance and secret indulgence in 
libertine pursuits. I ought to have lent a deaf ear to this caution 
— to this vile calumny , for such I am persuaded it is — and I am 
displeased with myself for allowing it to make the least impression 
on me." 

"Ah! well a-day, darling, none of us know what is best for 
us. Who can say but that this warning may have been vouchsafed 
by Providence to give you time to think — to become better ac^ 
quainted with Mr. Strathern? — for though Heaven forbid that/ 
should say a word, or even entertain a doubt of his being, as I 
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hope he 19 , one of the most worthy gentf emea id the whole world, 
jstiil a caution — coning from whoercr il may , osght nerer to be 
syghtecL" 

'' Yes, If mray,. m some cases^ bat this is not one oC these oases ; 
aiid coming, tdo, from seme vile slandeisr, whose identity is con- 
cealed beneath a mask , ought to be not only slighted but sforned ; 
and Mr. Strathern's chaeacter stands lo desen^dly high that those 
who know him, and more especially her whom he has chosen to be 
Ilia wife, should scom any anonynons slander uttered against 
him." 

An the generosity of Miss Sydney's nature was exetted into 
•ction by Murray's worldly^-minded view of the warning given to 
^r, and her own doubts faded away for the moment in her Ut- 
dignalion that another should entertain similar ones. Nntse 
Murray was too well acquainted with the character of her whom 
from infancy she had never lost sight of, not to perceive in a 
moment that she stood on dangerous ground when she w«^ en- 
deavouringto confirm the newly-awakened suspicions of her young 
lady. She, therefere, adroitly observed, *'Voa are quite^ right, 
darling, not to believe anything against Mr. Strathern — and so I 
was going to add, if yon had allowed me to proceed — but one may 
pause and take time, and look more attentively into the obaracter 
and condoct of a gentlemanon whom one's happiness in this life is 
to depend, without positively believing anythingto hisdisadvaBtage. 
If he be foand to come out pure and foultless from saeh an exami^ 
nation he desorves to be still more valued , and a service, instead 
of an injury, is rendered him by it ; but if — and alas ! dear young 
lady , how few , how very few , so come out ->«- why then^ surely* 
one would have reason to be, indeed, thankful for having escaped 
being wedded to such a man." 

^* I wdghed and examined the character and disposition olMfw 
Strathern before I accepted his proffered hand, and having so done, 
I take shame to myself, Murray, for having for a moment list'ened 
to aught against him. It was unworthy of me , and I' am almost 
vexed with you, Murray, for your well-meant, but ill-timed, 
pertinacity in orghig me to talk on this subject. W^at would the 
noble-minded Mr. Strathern think if he knew I eould doubt his 
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5 worth because — for Heaven knows what motive, bat certaio^r 
for DO good one — a slanderer in the seeuriky o£ a mask, has pre«- 
suBied to calinunlate him." 

Louisa Sydney's eyes flashed with more tfaaniOrdiiuiTy brill- 
liaoey, and her cheeks became suffased with a rosy blash with 
indignation against herself, and something appnoaching to anger 
against the old nurse, and whom none of the changes in her youdi^- 
ful mistress's mood ever passed unnoticed. 

'* Don't be angry with your poor faithful, old nurse,.*' said 
.Murray. ^* Forgive her for thinking that no gentleman , whatever 
may be his merit , can be deserving of such a treasure as her own 
darling. Indeed, I can't help, dear Missj Sydney, thinking so; 
not that I would, for the world , disparage Me. Strathern^ wium 
1 think the handsomest and noblest-looking gentleman I ev<er saw, 
except your dear and excellent father^ bat something I once heard 
came suddenly into my mind when you mentioned the wacnhig at 
the masquerade , and that obliged me to advise eaulioD — only a 
leetle caution — ' for that ctm do no harm ' said' I to mysell" 

'*And what did you hear, Mkirray?"f asked Miss Sydn^ 
anxiously, the demon Suspicion reviving in her breast, and her 
cheeks turning pale with emotion. 

'^Why, indeed, my dear young lady, so lifitk ti^f said thait 
when I have tried to recal the exact words they seemed- to have 
much l^s meaniog than they siruck me to eonirey when I heard 
them spoken, for when I did they made a painful impression 
on me." 

''Tell me the precise words, Murray, aiublet me judge of 
their signification/' said Miss Sydney, with vsasual impatienee 
of look ami manner. 

**I was chatting with Lady Melcombe's own woman., a most 
.Tespectable person, and she said, *So, Sfrs. Murray, I hear 
your young lady is engaged to be married to A&. Strathern? " 

" €an't you come to the point, my good Murmy, without nn 
peating all that Lady Melcombe's/emme de ehamire said ," urged 
Louisa Sydney, somewhat pettishly. 

/'Well, Miss, I answered , 'I make it a paint never to speak 
of family affairs. Marriages arc sometimes broken off, Mrs. 
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Bloxham, and, therefore, it 's alvays wiser not to talk of them 
until they have taken place." 

*'Very true," replied Mrs. Bloiham , ** and for the matter of 
that, Mrs. Murray, there may be sinne marriages" — and she laid 
a great stress on the word some — *Uhat it would be better never 
Mhould take place. Your ladies did not know Mr. Strathem in 
England, did they?" 

**iVo," said I. 

"I thought not,*' replied she. "Well, well— least said is 
soonest mended," and she shook henhead and looked very gravely, 
and there ended Uie conversation. 

Louisa Sydney attempted to laugh as the nurse concluded her 
account of the conversation with Mrs. Bloiham , but the effort was 
not a successful one, and she felt angry at observing, by the un- 
changed gravity of the nurse , that she thought so. 

* * And so this was all you heard , my good Murray ? *' 

*' Yes , my dear young lady ; and perhaps I was wrong to let it 
take such a hold of my. mind ; but Mrs. Bloxham looked so wise 
and deep — so eiactly as if she knew more than she said — and 
shook her head in such a way, that I could not help thinking — 
Go forgive me , if I was wrong ! that there must be something bad 
to be told — and I was longing to ask her ; for when the happiness 
of my own dear young lady might depend on it, I naturally would 
bave given anything to hear all she knew. But , then , I thought 
it was better for me to ask no questions , for she might after all, 
perhaps, know nothing, and—" 

**ifou were perfectly right, Murray, and acted much more 
prudently and circumspectly than I have done in listening to even 
a supposition that anything disadvantageous of Mr.Strathern could 
be known." 

" Surely, Miss Sydney, ' a little curiosity in a young lady, when 
it relates to her future husband is very allowable and natural. 
Many ladies have been saved from marriages that would have made 
them wretched by having listened to the relation of circumstances 
with which they were before unacquainted ; and had they not en- 
couraged the persons who disclosed such facts , they never would 
liave heard them," 
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Marray looked so sapient while ottering this long-winded truism 
that under other circnmstances her yoang lady would have been 
tempted to laugh, but, however she tried to make light of the 
warning given to her at the ball, and the insinuation conveyed by 
Mrs. Bloxham to Murray, she could not shake off the painful im- 
pression made on her mind by both, and suspicion, that fiend 
who has empoisoned the happiness of so many, still lurked in her 
breast , banishing from it the peace and happiness which had pre- 
viously reigned there. She, however, assumed an air of tran- 
quillity she was far from possessing , and having dismissed the old 
nurse with a kind good night, was glad to find herself alone, to 
weep unwitnessed the tears that pride restrained in the presence 
of her attendant. Louisa Sydney had been for some time so happy, 
so inexpressibly content with herself and others , but above all, 
she had abandoned her heart so completely to the affection inspired 
In it by Strathern, that the doubt which had now been instilled into 
her mind rendered her wretched , by the contrast of her present 
feelings with those of the preceding hours. What would she not 
have given to banish from her memory the insidious whisper 
listened to at the ball , and to be restored to the blissful security 
previously enjoyed. Was it, could it be possible, that the re- 
fined , the noble-minded Strathern , him to whom she had given 
her whole heart , could be the heartless libertine , the selfish and 
calculating spendthrift, who sought her fortune to repair his own? 
Then would come the recollection of those fond looks in which his 
very soul seemed to beam forth as he gazed on her face , and those 
tender expressions in which a true passion , free from the hyper- 
bole and exaggeration in which a counterfeited love would seek to 
deceive , and a conviction of the sincerity of her affianced husband 
would again enter her breast. But, alas! when once suspicion 
has found entrance^ it is not easily to be wholly dislodged, and 
again and again would the hateful withering words of the conjurer 
come back to chase away returning confidence and peace. It was 
broad daylight ere Louisa Sydney found a respite from sorrow in 
repose. <^ Tired Nature's sweet restorer'* at last descended oa 
her tear-stained lids, but while he wrapped her senses in sw eet for- 
^etfolness, her bosom still hesiyed with struggling sobs, and her 
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ftverish hand and tbrdbbing temples bore etidenee of tbebaVoc 
made by the painful feelings of the (ast few hours on her delicate' 
frame. When she appeared at the breakfast table the n«xt morn- 
ing her pale cheek, heavy eyes, and langoid step alarmed her 
parent. In vain were the most delicate breakfast cakes and cho- 
colate presented to her — she could do no more than taste them 
to please her aniious mother, for all appetite had deserted her. 
She resisted the desire of Mrs. Sydney to send for a physician , de- 
claring that she only required quiet i^nd repose to recover from the 
fiitigaes of the previous night, alleging that the light, heat, and' 
noise , so far eiceeding what she had ever been accustomed to, 
had overcome her. Mrs. Sydney was too well versed in the myste- 
ries of woman's heart not to suspect that the alteration in her 
daughter originated in some other cause than those assigned, and 
fhat some misunderstanding, some lover's quarrel , had produced 
ihe effect she witnessed ; and yet Stratbera's temper was so mild, 
so equal , that she could hardly think he could be to blame , so she 
waited with impatience for his usual visit, that she might judge 
by the meeting of the lovers whether or not any coldness had inter- 
rupted Ae harmony always previously existing between them. 

^'Mr. Strathem sent this momiog to enquire how you had 
passed the night, dearest," said Mrs. S^ydney. 

**^I)id he?" answered Louisa listlessly. 

•* He was really alarmed and unhappy about you last nighl. I 
never before saw him so mudi put out of his way." 

The foir invalid made no comment, and her mother resumed — 

^'It is easy to see that Mr. Strathem has not been accustomed 
to live much in the society of delicate women , for if he had he 
would not have been so much alarmed at your slight indispositfon.*^ 

Mrs.'Sydney could not have uttered a more unfortunate remafi:, 
loTit insftantly brought back to the recollection of her daughter the 
disgusting revelation made by the conjurer at the masquerade re- 
lative to certain propensities of*her affianced husband , and the co- 
lour rose to her cheek , and her eyes for a moment flashed with 
marusual animation. Now, of all ^e evils attributed by the con- 
jurer to Strathern , the allusion to libertinism was the one whiiih 
had mest shocked and displeased Miss Sydney; yet, strange Uk 
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say, it was the one which found the most easjf credence ia her 
mind. The often-reiteraied assertions of Kurse Murray ai the 
fiallibiltty of mankind had not failed to produce a bad effect on 
Louisa. Hitherto she had learned to consider Sirathem as a man 
apart, and wholly superior to the rest of his sex, and though. at 
times certain misgivings relative to whether he had, as be o^n 
declared,', never previously loved , or that he might only ha^e said 
so to please her, had passed through her mind, she, neverthe^ 
less, had believed that which she hooped — that on whidi much ol. 
her happiness depended on believing — namely, that he was ona 
of the few exceptions in the sex against which Nurse Mucray so fre- 
quently pronounced her deaunciation, who had never £»rmed dis- 
reputable /zauon^, or made impure associations. This fa^lef had 
r^eived a severe shock by the dbclosure made by the coqipirery 
and deep vras the regret and indignation Miss Sydney experienced 
at the thought of the possibility that he on whom she had bestowed 
her virgin heart, and whom she had looked on as a superior being, 
must hoacefortfa be viewed as one of the common heed of men, 
one of those libertines so often anathematised by her goodKamay. 
There was pain , anger , shame , and humUiati^n in the notion^ 
and these new emotions which mingled and strugglnd for tiie first 
time in her breast, rendered her really ill. ''if he had been, 
niioed, begfi^red," thought Louisa , ''I eould bave enriohed 
htm with all my wealth, nor have wronged him by a su^kion of 
bis ^ving so«igh t my b«id only to acquire it. I coukl h«ve fottnii 
ia his neUe and generous nature a thousand excuses for past pro- 
digality, and I would have gloried in retri«viag hisfortnoel; but 
to find him thai most disgustmg of all created beings, a libertine,, 
accustomed to associate with the worthless of h^ own sex, and the 
base and proiigate ofmiae — oh! no, for this bh)w I mm not 
prepared, and it has been too heavy a one for »e. No, as 
mamma said, 'it is easy to see that he has not been used to live 
maefa in the society of delicdte women/ These were her very 
wo«ds« ▲las ! how litHe could she imagine tiie reeoUectioos tbey. 
would evoke, the torture they would infliet, by wmiofHagme of 
what I would Hun efface (torn my memory for eyer. Would that 
I had not gone to that balmasqtiS — what chagrin should I haie 
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escaped, bad I remained at home* And yet, if, indeed, the 
conjurer spoke the trath , is it not better that I should know it ere 
it be too late. Bnt no ; it is not , cannot be tme that Henry is the 
hypocrite he represented him — and a most accomplished one he 
must be , to have so carefully concealed from the world the vile 
pursuits to which he is represented to be addicted. Even Hr. 
Rhymer, the cynical Mr. Rhymer, who detects every failing, and 
spares* none , spoke of him as'one of the rare eiamples in the pre- 
sent day of a young man who had fallen into none of the follies, 
and resisted all the temptations that beset persons of his age and 
fortune, on first entering into the dangerous vortei of fashionable 
Ufe. What a comfort it is to recal his words ! Would that I could 
forget those of the conjurer. If Henry he guiltless of the sin laid 
to bis^harge how do I wrong him by yielding to the unworthy su- 
spicion engendered by the report of the conjurer ! If! — if! there 
is torture in the doubt ! How, then, should I ever be able to bear 
the certainty of it? Could I but discover that he has been ma^ j 

ligned, that the person who poured into my ear the representa- 
tions that have given me such pain bad been instigated by some se- 
cret motive to invent the statements, how should I reproach myself 
for having indulged a doubt, and how look in the face, and meet 
the glance of him I had so wronged? What must he have thought 
of my altered manner last night? — the indifference, the more 
than int^ffermice mih which I received his anxious attentions 
when he believed me to be ill. How will he look when he comes 
to-day? Will not conscience wliisper that some discovery has 
heen made, and that my opinion of him is changed? How nar* 
rowiy will I watch his countenance , and endeavour to ascertain by 
its expression whether it serves as a mask to conceal vice, or whe- 
ther it is , as I have hitherto believed it to be , the mirror in which 
is reflected the noble mind and generous nature I have learned so 
iondly to appreciate." 

^^Yon are thoughtful, dearest," observed Mrs. Sydney, who 
had, while affecting to read, been anxiously watching the change- 
fill countenance of her daughter, who sat listlessly turning over the 
leaves of a book, not one line of which had she attempted to 
peruse. 
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Louisa aweke from her reverie , then hesitated , and fof a mo- 
meat vas tempted to reveal to her mother all that was passiog iii 
her mind , bat the shame of letting her high-minded parent know 
Ihat she coald stoop to saspect her affianced husband on the laith 
•of a masked accuser checked the avowal that hovered on her lips> 
and ere she could form an excuse for her abstraction and sadness 
Strathem entered ihe room. Louisa started, and changed colour 
as he approached. She rather allowed him to take her hand than 
proffered It to him as had been her wont, and it trembled so much 
that her lover , alarmed , and looking tenderly in her face , de^ 
dared his conviction that she was seriously ill. Her heart was 
melted by the anxiety he betrayed , and the expression of it was so 
deep and genuine in his coiAitenance that she could not .longer 
maintain the cold reserve she had assumed -^ a conviction that, 
whatever might have been his errors, there was no falsehood in his 
love for her stole into her heart as she listened to his fond inqui- 
ries , and met his thoughtful eyes fixed on hers with such an ex- 
pression of unutterable affection; and she abandoned herself to 
the pleasure of believing herself beloved — as a truant ebild en- 
joys a few brief minutes of stolen play, though conscious that 
punishment may await its indulgence. No, those fond looks c^ld 
not cover deceit; the deep and soothing tones of that clear and 
musical voice could not ex[Hess falsehood, and she would not, 
«fae could not , continue to doubt him. 

"You know not, dearest Louisa, the pain and anxiety I en^ 
^ured when I left you — ill and suffering — last night," said 
Strathem, in a whisper. '*! thought, too — but it must have 
beea fancy — that you were less kind , less like yourself, than I 
had ever seen you since you promised to be mine. It striick me 
that there was a sudden change in your manner to me at the ball, 
and this idea haunted me all night, and prevented me from closing 
•my eyes. And yet I blamed myself, too, for thb Suspictoa , te 
I know my Louisa is not capricious, and that if I had anwittingl^y 
offended she would iastanUy have told me so. Would you not, 
dearest?" and he took her hand, and pressed it to his ^« 

*'I was fatigued, ill, and out of spirits/' replied Kiss Syd> 
oey, evasively; . 

Strut hern, ^7 
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*^TfaeD, ifrsfaonld again have the misfortane — and I count 
it a serious one •*- of seeing you unwell before I have the blessed 
privilege of watching by your pillow, promise me that yon will not 
let me depart without returning the pressure of my hand, and 
uttering a few words of kindness and consolation. Promise me 
this, dearest." 

'^I promise,'' answered Louisa, blushing, and faintly smi- 
ling. And Strathem was satisfied. 

*^ Of all amusements, a masquerade has always struck me as 
being one of the least agreeable," observed Mrs. Sydney, who 
now approached her daughter and her lover, having given them 
time to explain away any little quarrel that she fancied might have 
arisen between them on the previous night. 

'' I quite agree with you ," replied Strathern , '' and have ever 
entertained that opinion." 

'* Then youhave been a frequenter of masquerades," said Miss 
^Sydney , her jealous suspicions revived. 

^*I have occasionally attended them, but can hardly be said to 
have been a frequenter of such scenes." > 

**1 understand that masque balls are entirely left off in good 
society in England," observed Louisa, and there was something 
so peculiar in her manner in making the observation that Strathern 
looked at her, and boticed that she seemed displeased. 

^^Bals costumes are sometimes given in London," resumed 
he, '*and I erroneously included masquerades under that head. 
I never was present at a public masquerade, and would have al- 
most as great a dread of entering among such persons as are, X 
believe, usually to be found in similar places as a lady would 
have." 

Louisa's spirits revived, and her fair face resumed its usual 
sweet and gentle expression , as she listened to this proof of the 
decorum and reserve of her lover, so unlike what might be ex- 
pected from a libertine as he had been reported to her to be. 

**The lady who personated Mary Queen of Scots l«»t night did 
not appear to be of our opinion with regard to masquerades," ob- 
served Mrs. Sydney. 

*'What a person she was!" said Strathern. **I really never 
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beheld anything so absard , or beard sucb an accent and style of 
expression. I wonder who the lord she referred to could be? I 
heard her say to her companion that she expected one. I cannot 
congratulate him , whoever he may be , on such an acquaintance." 

'*I pitied the unfortunate wo^ian who was with her very 
much/' observed Mrs. Sydney; ^'for she seemed to feel the pe- 
culiar awkwardness of her position exceedingly ; but the Queen of 
Diamonds, as she might be called, rather than the Queen of 
Scots, appeared to be gifted with an imperturbable assurance/' 

<^ Was there ever so absurd an exhibition as Fitzwarren and his 
future countess made?" remarked Strathern; /*and the most 
amusing part of it was that neither of them seemed in the least 
aware how supremely ridiculous they made themselves." 

''But don't you think that Lady Sophia and Mr. Web worth 
were quite as absurd?" said Mrs. Sydney. ''How ludicrous it 
was when the black was transferred from the dusky arm of Othello 
to the fair one of the gentle Desdemona , as well as to her white 
drapery — a little incident which so irritated the gentle lady of the 
Moor that I began to think Othello had more to fear from her vio- 
lence than she had to dread from his , so bitter were the reproofs I 
heard her bestow on him." 

Thus did Mrs. Sydney and Strathern trifle, in the hope of 
drawing a smile to the beautiful lips of Louisa , but she relaxed not 
from the gravity into which she had fallen , and as her mother and 
lover observed how unavailing were their efforts] to amuse her, 
they too became grave and abstracted. Never had hours previously 
appeared so long to Strathern in the society of her beloved. He 
felt that there must be something more than a mere slight indispo- 
sition to occasion the painful change so evident in the appearance 
and manner of Louisa, and as his belief in her illness faded away, 
a dread of her being actuated by caprice , or ill-humour , replaced 
it. But was it possible that she whom he had hitherto regained as 
faultless, if ever mortal might so be deemed, could thus descend 
from the pedestal where he almost deified her, to become a mere 
ftllible woman , and thus to trifle with his feelings. Some portion 
of her own coldness might now be perceptible in him , as , with a 
more stately air than he had ever previously assumed , he arose to 
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take his leave. Tet still he coitld not leave the room n^iihdut one 
more effort to discover the cause of Miss Sydney's changedtman* 
ner, and be approached close to the easy chair ia which she sat 
reeliDed, and whispered, '* Louisa, it is in vain you assert that 
nothkig more than fatigue and a slight indisposition has produced 
the alteration I have witnessed with such chagrin. You have in«- 
dieted deep pain on me, and yet refuse to tell me why you are so 
cold. I have not merited this cruelty on your part , and even no^, 
though conscious of not having given the least cause of offence to 
justify the change I find, I once more intreat of you, by the pas- 
sionate love we have pledged to each other,' and by our hopes of 
happiness , do not let me leave you wounded and grieved as I am." 

The earnestness with which he spoke , the gravity of his aspect 
and a tremulousness in his voice , greatly affected Louisa. She 
nised her eyes to his face, and as they looked into his, the ex- 
pression of deep tenderness that beamed in them told her better 
than words could have done how fondly she was beloved. She gave 
him her hand, and whispered an assurance that all was now well, 
that he was never dearer to her than at that moment , and that 
what he deemed coldness was , indeed, but the effect of slight in- 
disposition occasioned by fatigue." 

Her revived tenderness pleased , but did not quite satisfy him. 
He felt she was disingenuous , or , if not so , at least liable to the I 

charge of capriciousness, and though he pressed the beautiful ' 

little hand confided to him , and sealed the peace thus made with a 
kiss on it , he was conscious even while doing so of a diminution of 
that enthusiastic admiration hitherto entertained for the object of 
his affection , and based on his confidence in her perfect freedom 
from the faults of temper, and the caprice imputed to so many of 
the young and lovely of her sei. Illnjess could not , or at least 
should not, produce coldness and reserve in one who must have 
seen the aniiety and alarm her indisposition had eicited in his 
breast. She had. sent him from her , the previous night , filled 
with chagrin and dread for her safety, to pass a nearly sleepless 
night; and had allowed him this day to remain A>p hours by her 
without repaying him, until the last moment, by one glance of 
foderneas, byonewordoflove*, for the aniiety he had undergo&e 
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for tlie last twelve boars! And this was the i4ol he had all but 
worshipped , the creature on whom he was to depend for hftppiness 
~ through life. How insecure woaM his felkity be if she was sub- 
ject to such changes as the one he had witnessed , and without his 
being able to assign, or even imagine, the slightest cause for it. 
He left Mrs. Sydney's, his mind filled with these painful reflec- 
tions , and his countenance revealed to Louisa that he went away 
dissatisfied. 



CHAPTER XX. 

"The man with selfishness Imbued 
Will ev'ry gen'rous thought exclude , 
And sloop to actions base amd mean , 
Wherever good to self is seen. 
Careless, he deals to others wrong, 
And pain and sorrow will prolong 
To those who, guiltless e'en in tiiought, 
To injure him have never sought; 
Till retribution, soon or late, 
O'ertakes him with contempt and hate." 

'< Well , I declare , I never knew anything so strange and un- 
accountable in all my days as Lord Alexander's not keeping hi» 
appointment with me at the ball," said Mrs. Madaitrin to her 
dame de campagnie^ as they drove home to her hotel from the 
Palazzo de Belmoat^^ 

Mrs. Bernard made no reply, being wholfy at a loss what 
to say. 

* ' Why don't you speak , instead of sitting there like a stock or 
a stone ? " resumed Mrs. Maclauris angrily. ' * Don't you think k 
strange?" 

'*Yes, Ma'am, it certainly does seem so; but perhaps his 
lordship had some other engagement^ from which he could not gel 
free." 

'' I should like to know what odi^ engagement could be of half 
such importance to him as one with me , and so I -11 tell him to-* 
morrow , I can assure you , when I see him , for I have no notion 
of putting up with s«ch behaviour , even though kBU& lord i^ and 
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I know the harystocraey think themselves privileged to do just 
vhat they please to those who have not titles." 

*'I don't think, Madam, that any nobleman or gentleman 
would presume to treat a lady with disrespect," observed Mrs. 
Bernard , seeing that she was expected to reply, and not knowing 
what would be the answer least likely to offend. 

^'But / think that there are noblemen and gentlemen who 
would, and who do, presume to treat ladies with disrespect. Isn't 
Lord Alexander Bouloo's conduct this evening a plain proof? " 

Luckily for the alarmed Mrs. Bernard , the carriage at this 
moment stopped at Mrs. Maclaurin's hotel , and spared her the 
severe reproof which that lady was ready to utter, it being her in- 
variable custom , when anything went wrong, not only to elicit the 
opinion of her companion , but absolutely to compel the timid and 
nervous woman to give it, and then to quarrel with that opinion, 
however cautiously worded. 

''Inquire of the porter whether Lord Alexander is yet come 
home?" said Mrs. Maclaurin. 

''Don't you, think, Madam, that my doing so would have a 
strange appearance?" 

" Fiddlesticks \ — stuff and nonsense — who cares ? Ask im- 
mediately." 

The porter being questioned , reported that his lordship had 
iretumed early in the evening to dress, but was taken so unwell 
that he was forced to go to bed and send for a doctor." 

*'0, my! Did I ever hear of anything so sudden. I told you 
that his lordship must be ill, dangerously ill, to break his engage- 
ment with me ," observed Mrs. Maclaurin , turning angrily to her 
dame de compagnie; "but you; like a stupid, ill-natured creature 
as you are , was more inclined to misjudge than to excuse him. 
You never had the sense or humanity to guess that he might be 
unwell. But it 's just like you — quite of a piece." 

This last unjust attack was more than Mrs. Bernard could 
bear; it was the drop that made her cup of sorrow overflow, and 
tears chased each other down her pale cheeks. 

"What, crying? 'Ponmyword, ^otf are too provoking, and 
really wear out my patience. You ean't bear being spoken to with- 
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-out beginniDg to blabber directly. Ring the bell , and order some 
supper and mne for me, that I may try and recover the fatigae I 
have gone through ; and let me have no more tears , for they only 
put me in a passion." 

When Mrs. Maclanrin had partaken, with an appetite , that by 
no means denoted any anxiety, or chagrin, for the illness of her 
-admirer, of the copious supper served to her, and had drank more 
^ine than ladies are generally in the habit of taking, she retired to 
her chamber, where Justine, her femme de chambre, was waiting 
to undress her. 

*' Oh, Justing ! " said she , '^ I have passed such a disagreeable 
evening. I never will go to a masked ball again as the Queen of 
Scots , as long as I live , for I was bothered to death with people 
asking me all manner of questions about people I never heard of 
before , and which I could not answer , and now I come home 
and find that poor dear Lord Alexander Bouloo has been danger- 
ously ill." 

'* Ah , Madame, it is vere true. I did hear of it from von of 
de gargans of de hotel. It is von great pity , for milor is a cliar^- 
mant garQon," 

''Why, how is this, Justing? It was only the other day that 
you couldn't find a word lo say in his lordship's favour." 

'* I not know milor so veil den, Madame. I see him more often 
since , ven you send for me to come to de salon ven he vas dere. 
1 never saw such a handsome gentleman , so eomme ilfaut, so 
distinguS, and his valet de chambre, a person trds Men Sieve, who 
has come to offer his arm to me for de promenade, has told me dat 
milor is a perfect angel, so aimabloy so generous, so good and 
kind. He did say to me , eneonfiance^ dat all de grand ladies are 
in lofe vid his master , and do vant to marry him , but milor is so 
difficult to be pleased, he not take any of dem." 

Mrs. Maclaurin listened with delight to Justine , who, having 
that day been put in possession of the bond from Lord Alexander, 
was determined warmly to espouse his interests, in order that be 
might the more speedily be in a state to pay it. She had sought 
an interview with Lord Alexander as soon as her mistress bad left 
the hotel for the bal costumS, and had got him to affix his signa- 
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tore to tibe bond » vbich was witnessed by two friends of hers in- 
Tited espeeiaUy for the purpose. Lord Alexander bad seised the 
occasion of preaentiog her with the most valuable ring in bis pos- 
session, the gift of a dowager duchess in England, to whoaa his 
flattery and attentions had been successfully directed, until, when 
on the point of reaping their reward , she, unludiily for him, dis- 
covered that her jointure, though a large one» would be inad- 
equate to discharge his debts , aod so broke off the intended mar- 
riage. This gift conciliated the goodwill of Justine , who quickly 
doserving bow little disposed Lord Alexander was to meet or 
escort her mistress at the ball, suggested the plea of illness as an 
excuse for his absenting himself, and advised a bribe to the porter 
to secure bis services in reporting the illness of his lordship when 
Mrs. Maclaurin should return to the hotel. Justine obsened with 
pleasure that she could not have chosen a surer means of rendering 
■herself agreeable to her mistress iban by lavishiog her commen- 
dations on her suitor, and so skilfully did she point out his many 
perfections, and, above all, quote the sayings of his valet re- 
epecting the alteration lately so visible in his master, that Mrs. 
Maclaurin's complacency was restored , and she becaaoe all smiles. ' 

''And so his servant thinks ^t his lordship is at last in love. 
Justing?" 

'^'Ycs, Madame, Oh! terriUe in lofe. He says nailor viil sit 
iDr hours looking up at dej9/<{/o»if ^-^ de v^ you call ceiting, and 
den he sighs and sighs just iike a broken bellows ven it is blown; 
«nd he cannot eat anyting , and he does not sleef^." 

4 ''Poor man 1 Reaiiy, Justing , I am quite sorry, 'pon my word 
I am. And now that you tell me, I remember I was struGk by the 
badness of has appetite^ for he has always done bis dinner before I 
Jiave half got through mine, and he never eats a morsel of Sally 
Lunn, muffin, orerumpetat tea, which is unsociable, as I have 
to eai by myself, Mrs. Bernard also always cefio^g to eat at tea." 

"Ah! madame is iro^ bonne, too aimable^ for dat voman. 
fihe is bad-tempered crMiure — does not lofe naadame ^^ tm# ta- 
grata^ and does not like milor because she see he lofes mAdame 
BO m«ch." 

^'fittthow do you know this, Justhug?" 
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'^Know, Mftdame! I see it vid my too leetle eyes. IJook ia 
her Jbce , and I see all dat is in her heart." 

'' But really , Justing, I can't say / think her ill-tempered , for , 
when I scold her, and I do so very often for nothing at all , when 
I am veied ahout something else , she never shows bad humour," 

'* But doesn't she cry, Madame? Ah! and de big tears d^ run 
down her face , and dat is all because she l>e so vex, so angry, and 
dare not show it to madame." 

''Well , she shan't remain long with me , I can tell her." 

** I hope not, Madame , and ven a lady have got von lofing hus- 
band he is de best companion , and she not vant a dame de torn* 
pagnier % ' 

''I trust Lord AleUinderBouloo's illness will not be of a se« 
rious nature, or last long." 

*'Ah! dat will depend on madame." 

''How, Ju^g, on me? I am not a doctor to cure him." 

"Butmadame can cure hiifi better dan all de doctors; for as 
she made him ill by putting de lofe into Ms^jheart, he will not be 
veil till madame put his poor heart out uf paia^ and marry falm." 

"Don't you think that it would be too soon , Justing. I have 
not knoWD him long enough yet." 

' ' And if poor milor should die of lofe , vich I tinl( lue vill , dea 
madame vill never know him no {setter." 

"But he never told me he was so desperatidy in Jove as all Jhls 
coraesto, Justing." 

"Be true lofe, Madame, never is toldmoehe, and espejciaily 
de lofe of milors, for dey be fier , have de pride , and not like to 
have de pity , ven de lofe is vat dey do vant. I only hope you viU 
not be de cause dat milor viil die, for dat vould be terrible, and it 
vill happen if madame vill not vere sooq marry him, and be mi- 
ladi. How veil dat sound ! Hbw better^dan Misteress Ma^urin ! 
Yat ugly name! — MiladiAki^anderBeaulieu, vat grand sound! 
Ah ! madame vill be happy voman to have sneh a handsome ltus>- 
band and so Slegant, so dUtingue, to give her de arm and go vid 
her everywhere." 

"Heigh-ho, Justing! There is a great ded of trath in what yon 
say; but, after all, it is such a pleasant thing to have one's liberty 
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to haye no one to consult about anything — to go where one likes 
and when one likes — and to have no one to interfere with one's 
money but one's self." 

<'Ah, bah! Madame; vat is dat compared to have such a 
handsome and noble husband; and to be a miladi, vid de power 
to vear a coronet of diamonds on your head, and not to be called 
Misteress Bfaclaurin — fi, done, vat ugly name." 

''Well , Justing , I suppose I must make up my mind to marry 
soon. Heigh-ho ! I '11 be mighty glad when it 's all over." 
- Mrs. Maclaurin had by this time entered her bed, the progress 
t)f her undressing having been intentionally protracted by her wily 
femme de chdmbre , in order that she might induce her to abridge 
the courtship of her suitor , and let the marriage ceremony take 
place with as little delay as possible • — a measure which she felt 
persuaded would be most agreeable to Lord Alexander Beaulieu, 
whose interest she, in consideration of the bond, had now fully 
espoused. 

'* You may take that satin dress I wore yesterday. Justing, with 
the black lace on it. It 's a lovely dress, and cost me a fortune; 
but I don't think it suits my compleiion. Now you may light the 
night-lamp, and put it behind the screen. That will do, Justing ; 
eali me at eleven o'clock. Good night." 

*'MonDieu! quelle bete, quelle bite!" said Justine to herself 
as she left the* chamber of her mistress , turning up her eyes as if 
to invoke the stars to witness the truth of her exclamation. ^^Pauore 
homme! pauvre mais mSprisable komme!'* and so saying, with 
an expressive shrug of the shoulders and a toss of the head , she 
sought her pillow, to dream of the gold she was to receive when the 
ill-assorted nuptials of her mistress and Lord Alexander Beaulieu 
should take place. ^ 

The desire for vengeance which had ever since his rejection 
rankled in the heartof Lord Alexander Beaulieu against Miss'Sydney 
and her mother, only wanted an occasion to be carried into effect, 
and this occasion he thought he had now found in the bai masquS to 
be given at the Palazzo. He, therefore, determined to disguise him- 
self as a conjurer, and watch an opportunity of distilling into the ear 
of the lovely girl, unobserved by her lover, the calumny supplied by 
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his fertile ioTentioo. Throagh the mediam of his serraat, an adept 
in iDtrigue and mischief, he had acquired an accurate description of 
the dresses to be worn by Mrs. and Miss Sydney, so that he was able 
to recognise them easily in the crowd , and his own disguise was so 
complete that he felt perfectly safe from detection. He put something 
in his mouth that his accent should not betray him, and, thus armed 
for mischief, he sought the fair and guileless object on whom his 
malice was to be wreaked. Nor was he long in discovering her. 
Her graceful and exquisitely-shaped form might easily be distin- 
guished among the crowd of less beautiful ones that floated by, and 
never had its rare perfection struck him more forcibly than at that 
time , when her lovely face being concealed by the black mask 
which shrouded it, the attention was not drawn off to the visage» 
but became fixed by the snowy throat and delicately-moulded bust» 
the finely-turned shoulders, and slender waist, and the dignified 
movements which might have revealed her to eyes even less 
interested in the discovery than^ those of Lord Alexander Beaulieu. 
Yet the charms on which he gazed produced no softening effect on 
his hardened feelings. On the contrary, they irritated, they 
maddened him. When he looked from this lovely creature on 
whom all eyes were fixed, and to whom all gazers accorded the 
meed of admiration , to the vulgar and ridiculous figure of the 
coarse woman he meant to wed , his anger knew no bounds, and 
he breathed nothing but vengeance against her who had rejected 
him. When he heard the sarcasms and ridicule Mrs. Maclaurin's 
dress and appearance excited — she , from the profusion of her 
jewels , being a most conspicuous object — he became still more 
incensed. He was almost tempted to whisper some disagreeable 
truths in her ear, truths that might possibly, if uttered, produce 
the salutary effect of precluding her ever after from exhibiting her- 
self in such gorgeous attire , but his jealousy of SIrathern , and 
desire of inflictiog pain on Miss Sydney, turned all his thoughts 
on this one point. He long hovered near her, watching an oppor- 
tunity to address her, but so wholly was Strathern occupied with 
her, that he dared not speak. At length , while a group of masks 
surrounded them, and his rival was replying to \he\r plaUanteries^ 
Xord Alexander glided close to Miss Sydney, and, unperceived, 
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pmired into her ear the we9 woven tifsiie ol calunuiles he had in- 
vented for the occasion. He marked with fiendlike delight the 
SQilden start, and involuntary shudder of the fair girl, as she 
listened to his monstrous falsehoods, and, well divining that the 
dread of producing a quarrel would operate to prevent her reveal-* 
ing to her lover what had just been told her, he hovered near to 
gloat his eyes on the chagrin he had occasioned, the symptoms of 
which but too soon manifested themselves , in the silence and ab- 
straction of the lovely Louisa for the rest of the evening. 

^ * My plot works well ," thought this base man , ^* and will , I 
hope, be the cause of an irreparable breach between this haughty 
girl and her proud suitor. I have sown the seeds of mischief in a 
fertile soil , for where suspicion and pride dwell there wiU angry 
feelings find an easy entrance , and peace will be difficult to be re- 
stored, notwithstaadiog all their love for each other. I have 
studied her profoundly , and know her better than StTathern dees, 
with all the opportunities he has had for becoming acquainted with 
her failings. He, poor dolt, sees only the beauty that has enslaved, 
and the talents that have captivated him ; but I marked the pride, 
the ungovernable pride , which is a leading characteristic in her 
nature, and thesu^icion, which^ niiether an acquired or natural 
' defect, lies dormant in her mind, like gunpowder, awaiting only 
the spark to ignite H into a flame. Of ^ men Strathem is the last 
to submit to the insult of being suspected, because, eonseloos of 
not meriting it, his pride would quickly take alarm and resent it, 
even at the expense of his affection. Yes , I have laid a train that I 
trust will lead to a grand expl<»ion, and thus have I avenged the 
insolence of the spoiled heiress. I only wish I could have my 
revenge on her mother, but she is so cold, so passionless, l^tl 
know not where to assail her. But have I not already foimd the 
only vulnerable part. Is not her happiness — nay, her very life 
— bound up in that of her daughter's, and in wounding, probably 
destroying, her repose, have I not inflicted the deepest on her 
mother's? My heart feels lighter now that I have half aecompHshed 
the vengeance I have so long panted for, and I will «wiiy to my 
hotel, certain of keeping better for it." 

Lord Alexander Beaoiieu was too wily not to have thought of 
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all the precaotioDs necessary to be taken to prevent the possibility 
of his being identified with tlie conjurer. He had procured two 
tickets for the bal costumS; and had given one to a casual ac- 
quaintance, of humble fortune, on condition that he should not 
make use of it until a certain hour , and that he was to attend in 
the dress of a conjurer, precisely similar to his own , which dress 
he provided. Another condition was annexed , which was that he 
was not to unmask for ihe night. This person was of a similar 
height, and somewhat resembled him in his air; and, punctual 
to his engagement, as Lord Alexander Beaulieu left the Palazzo, 
his double entered it, and amused himself in wandering through 
the rooms, and addressing the usual predictions of good and evil 
to those around him. Often had the eye of the dejected and pained 
Louisa Sydney turned on the conjurer during the remainder of the 
evening , little imagining that it was no longer him whose whisper 
had so disturbed her tranquillity that she looked on , while her 
J[)ersecutor , satisfied with the mischief he had made , and glory-* 
ingin the thought of the pain be bad inflicted , betook himself to 
his hotel, and, feigning indisposition, sent for an English me^ 
dical practitioner established alRome, whose propensity to gos* 
siping was so well known that those who consulted him were sure 
to have the fact of their having done so, quickly circulated all 
round the Eternal City, and more especially if they wished their 
illness to be kept a secret. 

''God bless me, my lord, how long have you been ailing?" 
said Doctor Gillingsworth , as he entered, out of breath ft'om'the 
rapidity with which he ascended the stairs. 

'^ I felt unwell in the morning, but was so anxious to accom- 
pany some friends to the bal costume at the Palazzo Belmont^ to- 
night that I would not send for you , fearing you might prohibit 
my going there." 

'* Very wrong, my lord, very wrong, indeed. Your lordship 
should have instantly had medical advice. You know the old say<*- 
ing , ' a stitch in time saves nine.' A very sensible though an old 
adage, my lord. But I beg pardon , pray proceed — your lor(i^ 
ship was statiBg that yov postpotted caliiog in a physician." 
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''Yes, I hoped I should get better, but by the hour it was 
time to dress for the ball , by Jove I felt so very ill that I was 
obliged to go to bed." 

' * You should have sent for me then — indeed you should. An 
hour, nay, half an hour, is often very important in cases of ill- 
ness, but better late than never, as the old proverb has it. Let 
me feel your pulse," and the doctor drew forth a gold watch of 
unusual dimensions , to which was attached a large gold chain and 
seals , and seizing the wrist of his patient with one hand , while 
with the other he held up his watch to his eyes , and looking with 
suitable gravity, he counted the pulsations of the said wrist. 
** Pulse quick, very quick — feverish action. Let me see your 
lordship's tongue." 

Lord Alexander Beaulieu was disposed to laugh as he ex- 
hibited it. 

*'Bad tongue, my lord, very red. Certain symptom of in- 
flammatory action going on. Have you experienced much thirst?" 

'' Considerable ," and the pretended maltide was again tempted 
to smile as he remembered that the thirst to which he alluded was 
habitual to him after dinner when any remarkably good wine 
tempted him. 

''Ay, I thought so; quick pulse and thirst generally so to- 
gether. Any pain?" 

"Yes, in my head, attended with a certain swimming and 
giddiness." 

"Yes, my lord, all that your lordship tells me conGrms mj 
first impression , that your lordship has caught the fever at present 
so prevalent at Rome. But do not be alarmed, my lord. I have 
been very successful in my treatment of it — have had great ex- 
perience, and I doubt not in a short time — a few weeks, or» 
perhaps , even before — that I shall be able to restore your lord- 
ship to your usual state of health." 

Lord Alexander Beaulieu , who never felt better in his life, 
was amused by the gravity with which Dr. Giilingsworth pro- 
nounced him to be in a fever, and enjoyed the comic scene, in 
which he was enacting a r6le, 

" I should like very much to h«Te t few oonces of blood taken 
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from your lordship. I find depletion in such cases greatly fa6ili-» 
tates the cure." 

*' You must excuse me, doctor, but I have a peculiar objec- 
tion to being bled." 

'* In that case , my lord , I would not , on any account , insist 
on such a measure. I will , instead, administer a few draughts 
— one to be taken every hour until you feel relieved. Shall I 
write the prescription here, my lord, or call myself at the phar-^ 
macian's to order it to be made up ?" 

'*Iwill not give you so much trouble. My ser\'ant will send, 
the prescription to the apothecary's." 

JDoctor Gillingsworth sat down , wrote the prescription , and 
approaching the bed , held out his hand in a manner peculiar to 
some of his profession, but whether for the purpose of shaking 
hands with his patient , or of averting any exertion on his part, 
we cannot take upon ourselves to declare. All we know is , that 
when Lord Alexander Beaulieu, who was prepared for the occa« 
sion , slipped a golden coin into his hand, it closed spasmodically^ 
and a bland smile stole over his face. 

*' You will , perhaps , be so good as not to mention my illness^ 
doctor,? It may be , it is , a weakness , but I don't like to have it 
known that I am confined to my room." 

** You may trust me, my lord. I am secret as the grave. I 
always remember the old addge, * Least said is soonest mended.' 
Not a syllable shall transpire. To-morrow I shall be with you by 
ten o'clock. Hope to find yon better. Would come sooner , but 
have so many visits to make. Can hardly get through half my calls 
in a day. No one here in my profession who can be trusted. 
Overworked, my lord, but cannot be helped. Goodnight; mind 
you are particular in taking a draught every hour. I am your 
lordship's most obedient." 

*' What a humbug ! " was the first phrase that escaped the lips 
of Lord Alexander Beaulieu, as he sat up in his bed, and in-* 
dulged in a hearty laugh, after the departure of Doctor Oillidgs- 
worth. * ' My pulse ," resumed he , * * is as regular as it is possible 
to be , and yet he pronounced me to be in a fever. Mind , Burn* 
ford 9 that yoa. throw the diaughts out of the window when they 
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eome, but in the meaoiirhile send off the prescription to the next 
apothecary's , and let the porter know how very ill I am." 

"Yes, my lord/' 

*^ This is a cot/^ de maitrey' said Lord Alexander to himself, 
as he lay thinking over the scene that had just taken place. ' ^ This 
gossiping quack will not fail to let all Rome know to-morrow that 
I am dangerously ill. My prohibition will only serve to excite him 
to giving my malady greater publicity. This will effect a double 
object. First , it will remove all suspicion , should any enter the 
mind of Miss Sydney, that I could be the person who in the guise 
of a conjurer had addressed her; and, secondly, it will excuse 
my breach of promise to my abominable Dulcinea, the widow, in 
not having joined her at the ball as I promised. Oh , ye gods I 
what a creature she is! and what an. exhibition she made of her- 
self this night. I could have beaten her , with pleasure , as I 
listened to the betises she uttered , and looked at the absurd figure 
she made of herself. Never did the stupid dog who has been pre^ 
scribing for me order so bitter a pill to be gulped down as this ma- 
trimonial one ! To what terrible straits does poverty compel a 
man! I must not think of it, or, by Jove! I shall have, in rea- 
lity, the fever Gillingsworth erroneously believes me tQ have« 
Burnford, give me that novel, and now you may go; I '11 read 
myself to sleep." 

In a quarter of an hour after, whether from the somniferous 
qualities of the novel, in the contents of which a false and cynical 
philosophy vied with grossness and immorality — a style of read* 
ing in which Lord Alexander Beaulieu peculiarly delighted — he 
fell as fast asleep as if his conscience could not reproach him with 
a single crime, or that he had not that very night sent to a sleepless 
pillow a young and innocent being who had never injured him in 
aught. But conscience had long ceased to exercise any influence 
over Lord Alexander Beaulieu — nay, eren her reproaches were no 
longer heard. He lived but for the gratification of bis own selfish 
pleasures, and he woidd not have hesitated to eompromise.the 
happiness of all with whom he came in contact to secure thejneans 
of furnishing the enjoyments for which he thirsted. Nor let my 
veaders suppose that this is «a uiNMrtnral dliaraeter. InauniQFable 
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are tbose to be met in society with similar defects , the result of an 
early initiation into the artificial and corrupting world, the govern- 
ing power of which is an inordinate and alJ-engrossing selfishness^ 
to which feeling, rectitude, and honour are but too often sacrificed, 
or made subordinate. 

When Lord Alexander Beaulien awoke the next morning the 
first sensation he experienced was a pleasurable one, as he re-- 
collected the poison he had instilled into the ear of Miss Sydney 
the previous night. He pictured her to himself pale , and harass^- 
od, after a sleepless night, a prey to doubt and fear, combated 
by affection that would fain put to flight such new and unbidden 
quests from her gentle breast. ''I have assailed her in her most 
Tulnerable part," thought he, as he gloated on the picture of her 
misery whicl^his fancy had formed, ** and well do I know how, in 
spite of her attachment to Strathern , she will torture her heart, 
by conjuring up a thousand 'trifles, light as air,' to confirm the 
suspicion I have awakened. She is , if I have judged her rightly, 
too proud , too sensitive , to confide the cause of her chagrin to 
her lover , or even to her mother — and here is my stronghold on 
lier — for such a confidence would inevitably lead to an explana- 
tion that would destroy all my scheme of vengeance. Truth is 
potent when it speaks to ears willing to receive it, and the assu- 
rances of his innocence would not be made in vain by Strathern, 
Of asserted by Mrs. Sydney. There is an open frankness in the 
mother that would make her at once repel with indignation any 
charge anonymously made against a friend, and she would, with 
all the intuitive quickness peculiar to her , divine the motive of the 
revelation made to her daughter , and probably guess at the person 
who had made it. This would be disagreeable, although I have, 
dreading the possibility of such an event, taken the precaution of 
having Doctor Gillingsworth ready to prove an alibi. Well , it is 
some consolation to a spirit like mine that if I cannot possess this 
lovely girl myself, I can prevent her bestowing her hand on 
another,*' 

These reflections were interrupted by a visit from Doctor Gil- 
lingsworth; who, on tiptoes, entered the chamber. 

* ' Better , 1 hope , my lord ? Had a little sleep , I trust ? ** 

Strtahem, fS 
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**Muchvbetter, doctor." 

** Was sure you would be. My mode of treatment seldom fails. 
Felt relieved soon after you took your medicine I venture to say. 
Let me feel your pulse. Much less quick — fever nearly subdued 
— greatly improved. Must keep quiet, nevertheless, for a few 
days , lest you might have a return of the fever. Relapses are al~ 
'Ways to be dreaded. I must keep you on the starving system for a 
little while; barley water, with a little sugar candy In it, but no 
lemon peel — mind , no lemon peel. I '11 just write a prescrip- 
tion ; " and the sapient doctor sat down , and indited sundry lines 
in Latin resembling hieroglyphics. ** Your lordship will take one 
of {he draughts I have ordered every four hours, and this evening 
1 will look in on you again." 

Doctor Gillingsworth approached so near the bed with the pre- 
scription in his hand , that Lord Alexander Beaulien might have 
glided his fee into it had he been prepared with it, but Burnford, 
observing the manoeuvre of the M. D.^ quickly seized the requisite 
sum from a table , which he slipped into the palm of his master, 
who transferred it into that of his physician. 

'*Now that I see your countenance more distinctly, my lord, I 
am not quite so satisfied as I was. There is a heaviness about the 
eyes that proves all is not yet right. I have a great deal to do to- 
day, a very great deal — so many patients ill, and many of them 
living at such a distance — nevertheless , I will come to you again 
at half-past three o'clock to see the effect of these draughts. Tes, 
I will then be quite sure that you are going on well ," and, bowing 
lowly to his patient, Dr. Gillingsworth departed, leaving Lord 
Alexander to indulge in a fit of laughter at his medical skill. 

''Order me some dry toast and chocolate, Durnford, for I 'm 
as hungry as a hunter; and answer all enquiries about my healtlt 
by saying that my doctor finds me a little better this morning." 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Time was when Cupid mortals sway'd , 
And tender hearts his laws obeyed , 
Blithely he led each willing pair 
To Hymen's altar, but compare 
Our modern days , when Plutus rules 
Mankind , the sole exception — fools. 

There are a few positioDS more humiliating and mortifying to 
a woman than that of finding her affianced husband become every 
day more cold and indifferent towards her , and less disposed to 
seek her society. A high-spirited woman , possessed of even the 
least delicacy, would quickly release her betrothed from his en- 
gagement the moment she had made such a discovery. But Lady 
Olivia Wellerby was not a person at all likely to take this step , for 
though fully aware of the indifference of Lord Fitzwarren, an in- 
difference which he had too little tact to conceal, and hating him 
for it, she was by no means disposed to resign her right over him, 
and consequently affected not to perceive that which was obvious 
to all , but which she had sense enough to be convinced no re- 
monstrance of hers could remedy. Husbands with rank and for- 
tune she knew were most difficult to be caught , for she had too 
long and unsuccessfully tried her talent in ensnaring not to have 
gained a vast deal of experience on this point. To bring a man to 
a downright proposal of marriage was, she felt, so arduous a task 
tbat she was little disposed to try her chance again, and, therefore, 
pertinaciously adhered to an engagement , the fulfilment of which 
it was but too plain , was looked forward to with perfect indiffe- 
rence by her future husband. But though fully conscious of her 
exact position with Lord Fitzwarren , it was gall and wormwood to 
her to see that others also were aware of it. Her vanity, and she 
had an inordinate share of it — perhaps because her craving desire 
for its gratification had never been indulged — writhed under the 
daily, hourly observations and taunts of Lady Sophia, who, with 
a most unsisterly ill-nature , aggravated the annoyance she felt, 
and avenged her own mortification at the superior good fortune of 
Lady Olivia in having at length secured a husband, ^(ever were 

18» 
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they alone that Lady Sophia did not renew her bitter remarks on 
the apparent indifference of her sister's betrothed, and declare that 
were she so treated she would spurn him. 

''I have heard of husbands growing cold and neglectful soon 
qfter marriage ," said Lady Sophia, the day after the bal costumS^ 
'*but it was reserved for LordFitzwarren to show that he was tired 
of \k\s fiancee. One comfort you will have , and that is , he cannot 
become more indifferent when you are his wife than he is now. 
Tou really have wonderful patience , Olivia, and 1 admire, though 
I confess I could not imitate it." 

^* I wish you had an opportunity afforded you of trying," replied 
Lady Olivia, **but I fear, Sophy , you have no such good luck." : 

** Call you it good luck to marry a fool — and a fool , too , who 
cares not for you, and has not even the grace to keep up appear- 
ances?" 

'^I call it good luck to have secured a husband with high rank, 
old family, large estates, and tolerable good looks ; and only wish 
I could congratulate you on a similar good fortune." 

*' Heaven forbid I should ever wed a man who was as indifferent 
towards me as Lord Fitz warren is towards you. I would prefer 
any fate to that." 

** Yet I have heard you say you cared not for love, provided you 
could obtain rank and fortune by marriage." 

** I used to think so , before I saw the humiliating position in 
which you , Olivia , are placed , but since then , I have entirely 
changed my opinion, and rather than be pointed at by the world as 
a mean-spirited creature, who kept a man to his engagement 
when he no longer wished to fulfil it, I would remain single all 
my life." 

**No, you would not, Sophy. I know you better, and am 
well aware that you would give anything or everything at this mo- 
ment to be in my place ; and bad as your temper is , you would 
stifle every ebullition of it rather than risk breaking with your be- 
trothed." 

**Me!" 

<'Yes, yon. Don't think that you can deceive me, Sophy, 
by your declarations and taunts. I am aware of all that passes in 
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your heart, and pity the feelings which prompt you to be so ma- 
licious." 

**ADd I pity you, Olivia , who are compelled to conceal your 
anger at the neglect you experience at the hands of your future 
husband, lest the exhibition of it should furnish him with an ex* 
c'use of breaking his engagement altogether." 

''Reserve your pity for yourself, for you will need it when yoa 
find yourself condemned to solitude in the country with papa and 
mamma , a daily witness of their matrimonial squabbles , with no 
chance of seeing a single man fit to be looked at, while I shall be 
in the enjoyment of every advantage which the station of LordFitz- 
warren can command, part of which advantages you might haye 
partaken by being my guest, had not your envy and jealousy in- 
duced you to annoy and wound me." 

While this quarrel was taking place between the sisters. Lord 
and Lady Wellerby were engaged in one of those conjugal tSte-d- 
tetes which neither ever sought unless compelled to do so by some 
hard necessity. Both had lost at cards the two last evenings, his 
lordship to the tune of some hundreds, at the rooms of some of his 
soi-duant friends, and her ladyship at the card-tables of hers. 
The tempers^ of husband and wife were consequently unusually 
irritable, and both, conscious of this, felt a secret dread of 
an explosion , which neither possessed sufficient self-control to 
prevent. 

" You sent to say you wanted to speak to me," said Lord Wel- 
lerby, with portentous brow and a stem glance. 

''Yes, my dear lord; I wished to explain to you why I am 
obliged, yes, positively compelled to apply to you again for some 
money." 

"And I must tell you that I cannot let you have any; and, what 
is more , Madam , if I could , I would not. You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself , Lady Wellerby, at your age to be so thought- 
less and improvident as to be everlastingly craving money from 
me.> 

"At my age, Lord Wellerby! You really surprise me. You 
know that I am many years your junior; but I suppose this is the 
reason why you think I should be treated as a girl, and be com*- 
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pelled to ask for money, instead of having a liberal supply at my 
disposal , as every other woman of my rank has." 

''Yoarrank, indeed! And pray, who gave you that rank, I 
dhonld like to know?'' 

**Myown birth and station — and, without vanity, I might 
add my personal attractions , entitled me to a much higher rank 
than yours , Lord Wellerby ; and had I not foolishly preferred you, 
I might have— '' 

** Remained an old maid all your life , as your sister did." 
' ''Me remain an old maid ! Really, my lord , you forget what is 
due to yourself and to me when you use such language." 

** So you always say , Lady Wellerby , whenever you force me 
to tell you a little wholesome truth. But recrimination is useless, 
so we had better avoid it. You want money, and I am determined 
not to give you any. I have already advanced you more than half 
your next year's pin-money, and if anything should occur I should 
be a loser." 

"What should occur, Lord Wellerby? Am I likely to elope?" 

"Not at all; and for the very best reason in the world — you 
could find no one to elope with you. Old women are safe in this 
respect." 

"Old women ! It is too absurd to hear you talk such nonsense, 
and I wonder you are not ashamed to utter it." 

"Do you mean to deny that you are an old woman, Lady 
WeUerby?" ' 

"No one but you , my lord , would ever assert that I was old, 
but your unkindness prompts you to say everything that is cruel," 
^nd here the lady had recourse to her handkerchief to wipe away 
the tears of anger and mortification which were chasing each other 
down her flushed cheeks. Her lord was, however, too well ac- 
customed to. these tears to be at all moved by them, and, fully 
conscious of this, she was angry with herself for giving way to 
them. 

"I have often warned you against card-playing," said Lord 
Wellerby , " and told you what the consequence would be. Wo- 
men, with their weak heads, have no business to be risking their 
money. Whist is a game that requires some intellect, and I hav* 
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never yet seeo^Dj one of yoor sex who had enough to play a steady 
rubber. With men it is different, most of us can play tolerably 
veil, and some, like myself, really understand it scientifically." 

** Then why do you lose so frequently? You think because I do 
not speak on the subject that I am ignorant how deeply you play,, 
and how often you lose large sums , while yon reproach me for 
losing comparatively small ones." 

"I lose my own money, Lady Wcllerby, but you lose mine, 
and this makes a coDsiderable difference in the affair. I before told 
you that I have already advanced you above half your next year's 
pin money, and if anything should happen it would be lost to me." 

''But what CAT! happen, Lord Wellerby?" said the lady, still 
sobbing, and applying her handkerchief to her eyes. 

"Why, you may die. We are all mortal , you know/' 

''Good Heavens! can you be so barbarous as to calculate on 
my death? Was there ever anything so shocking?" 

*' A sensible man calculates on the chances of every event be- 
fore he embarks his money on a venture." 

"Then I tell you what, Lord Wellerby, you will be dis- 
appointed in y^r calculations , for I am determined to take more 
care of my health than ever, if only to defeat your hopes; and as^ 
you are many years my senior the chances are that I shall long out- 
live you." * 

" Don't be too sure of that , my lady. I 'm a tough old fellow^ 
I can tell you, and you begin to break very visibly. Bvery one 
remarks it, and people are always asking me what is your com- 
plaint." 

"And do you suppose that no one speaks to md about your 
altered looks? Why it was only last night that Lady Melcombe ob- 
served how infirm and old you had grOwn, and advised me to con- 
sult Doctor Gillingsworth for you." 

" She 'd be devilish glad to be half as well and hearty as I am* 
A poor sickly , nervous , old fool , who wants to force people to- 
give fees to her toadying doctor, who brings her all the gossip oC 
Rome every morning." 

"Heaven knows. Lord Wellerby, that your health has ever 
been to me a subject of the greatest , the tenderest interest," 
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'*I can readily belieye it, and for a very good reason. Ton 
know that at my death my property goes out of the family, and 
that you will find yourself reduced to live on your jointure in a yery 
different style to that in which you have lived with me. One of the 
advantages of our English customs is, that wives, in nine cases 
Out of ten, lose so much, instead of proGting, by the deaths of 
their husbands, that however they may dislike them they are com- 
pelled to desire their longevity, rather than see themselves turned 
adrift from the homes where they have been accustomed to dwell 
in ease and comfort." 

** I am a stranger to such unwomanly and selfish feelings and 
motives , Lord Wellerby." 

**So every one of your sei would say." 

'*Hear me this once, my dear lord, and I promise you, on 
ny word of honour, that I will not again ask you for any money for 
« year. Let me have a hundred pounds , and you will make me 
most grateful. I have really the most urgent occasion for it, or 
I would not press you." 

** I '11 tell you what 1 11 do , Lady Wellerby, and it is merely 
to oblige you that I make the offer. 1 11 give ytu the hundred 
pounds on condition that you give up your pin money for a year to 
come." 

'* By which you will save one hundred and fifty pounds. Why, 
reaUy a Jew would not make such hard conditions as this. Give 
op two faihdred and fifty pounds to receive one down ! " 

*' You have my ultimatum, accept or refuse it as you think 
best, but no other terms will I offer you," and Lord Wellerby 
motioned to leave the room. 

His lady wife passed in review all the difficulties of her actual 
position. Indebted to two or three of her female friends, to the 
amount of eighty>five pounds , she knew that if they were not paid 
her reception henceforth in their society would be anything but 
agreeable. Nevertheless, to leave herself penniless for a year to 
come was a hard measure. While she reflected Lord Wellerby took 
up his hat and cane ,and walked to the door , but ere be had pass- 
ed its threshold , she called to him not to go , and with an ill grace 
consented to his conditions. A cheque on the banker at Rome for 
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the handred pounds was drawn and delivered to the lady, and her 
husband, again reminding her of their bargain, sallied forth to 
meet some of his friends , and to play a few rubbers , after reading 
the English newspapers , according to his usual routine. 

**Well, Livy, I'm off to-morrow," said Lord Fitzwarren to 
his betrothed , after the morning salutation on entering the salon^ 
**By JFove, I cau no longer stand Rome! I offered to frank Axy 
Beaulieu to Naples and Sicily, and — would you believe it? — he 
has refused. There must be something in the wind to make him, 
who is so fond of saving his money — and who , poor devil ! has so 
little to spare — reject such an offer. You have , I suppose , heard 
that he has been very ill. That fellow Gillingsworth has been 
doctoring him some days." 

** And so you really go to-morrow, dear George? Heigh-ho I 
How sadly I shall miss you. But I cannot be so selfish as to wish 
you to stay at a place where you are bored." 

'^ Which proves that you are a good-natured, as well as a 
sensible girl , Livy. The time will pass quickly over, for I have 
remarked that , however dull and tiresome a place may be , time 
does pass , and this is something. I will be back from Sicily to 
meet you at Naples , where we are to take each other ^for better or 
worse.' The settlement will be sent out there by my solicitor, 
and that signed and sealed there need be no delay." 

'* You will write to me often , dear George , won't ylk? " 

** I am the worst correspondent in the world , Livy. Why, 
would you believe it, that even to my stud-groom I seldom can 
bring myself to write ? — and you know that for a man on the turf 
it is of the utmost importance that he should continually write his 
instructions to his stud-groom. No ; I fear you will find me a 
devilish bad correspondent. Do you know, Livy, that I have 
been thinking of a very good plan to save you and me trouble when 
we are asunder* It is for my valet to marry your/emnM de cham» 
hrcy and they can write to each other and mention all our where* 
abouts, and what we are doing, and so prevent theneeessity of 
our writing. Don't you think it a capital scheme?" 

^'Excellent," replied Lady Olivia, affecting to smile, though 
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her vtDity was deeply woonded by this incontestable proof of her 
fulore husband's indifference. • 

** The fact is I hate trooble in any shape, and writing U a po- 
sitive tronble , bat I will send you a few lines once now and then, 
and Webworth , whom I take with me , can write a regular account 
of our movements if you wish it." 

" 0, yes, dear George ! I should like it of all things. It will 
be such a consolation to me to know eiactly where you are, and 
what you are doing." 

**Why, to say the truth, Livy, I don't expect to be much 
amused in Sicily, where I hear there is little to see eicept a pack 
of ruins , and I have had quite enough of them here. But any- 
thing is better than Rome." 

'* What an incorrigible brute ," thought Lady Olivia , but she 
took especial care not to give utterance to this thought, and smiled 
most graciously , an effort which cost her no slight eiertion of 
self-command. 

"I must bid the old folk good-bye, and shake hands with 
Sophy." 

** Shan 't we see you in the evening , dear George?" 

'*I fear not, for I have engaged half a dozen fellows to dine 
with me , and we are going to have a regular smoking match , and 
I won't be able to get away." 

^*Thev '11 think it so strange if you don't come in the evening 
to take leiRre , if only for half an hour." 

**Who '11 think it strange?" 

**Papa and mamma and Sophia." 

"Whew! and who the deuce cares what they think? Not I, for 
one. You and I understand each other, Livy, don't we? And 
this it is that reconciles me to matrimony. ' Livy is a devilish 
clever, sensible girl ,' says I to myself, when I am alone, *and 
as a man must marry one time or another, I may as well wed now 
as hereafter. She won 't bother or trouble me , for I 've let her 
see exactly what sort of a fellow I am, and if she likes to put up 
with my ways, why, that 's her affair.' This is what I say to my- 
self whenever I think of our engagement , and this it is that makes 
me not regret it so much ^ I should otherwise do." 
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'*Yes, dear George, yoo and I <fo understand each other, and 
I should be wretched at the mere thought of putting you out of your 
way." 

**You are a good girl, Liyy; and now if yon really wish to 
study my wishes in my absence , all you have to do is to read the 
Racing Calendar , and learn to know something about horses , and 
then we shall get on much better together , for we '11 have always a 
subject to talk about. This is the reason I never get bored with 
men, for they can talk of what most interests me, which is so 
pleasant. Propiise me, Livy, that you '11 study the Racing Ca- 
lendar? I have one which I brought out with me; indeed I never 
travel without one , and I will leave it with you." 

<' Thanks, dear George, how very kind of you. You may be 
assured I shall study it every day , and surprise you when we meet 
by my proficiency. I wish you had lent me the book before." 

'*We shall get on very well, Livy, when we get to England. 
There I am never bored, and you will be delighted with my horses. 
I '11 take you down to Newmarket with me to the meetings. Se- 
veral men of my acquaintance always take their wives there." 

*'I shall be delighted to go with you, and to see your stables 
and favourite horses." 

^' And what would you say to having a betting book of your own, 
Livy, and staking some of your pin-money in backing my nags. 
I il put you up to all the secrets. I 'm a knowing hand I can tell 
you , and between us we may make lots of money." 

^^I '11 be entirely directed by you, dear €reorge, and hope I 
shan't make a stupid scholar. How I should have liked to have seen 
your poor Fanny. I often think- what a perfect animal she must 
have been." 

"She was, Livy, perfect, as you 11 say when you see her 
picture, a capital likeness, for which I paid a hundred guineas. 
No , I never can like anything as I liked Fanny , and never can 
liope to find her equal while I live. I have her portrait in my bed- 
room at home, and never look at it without being made me- 
lancholy. Rut time flies, and I must be off. Suppose you go 
and see for the old folk, that I may wish them good-bye, and 
Bophy too — I should like to shake hands with Sophy." 
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'* Sophia has realJy been behaving so unkindly tp me of late - 
that I hardly can wish yon to shov mach civility to her. She is al- 
ways endeavouring to persuade me that yon, dear George, don't 
love me, and — " 

*■ * Poor soul I don't mind that , Livy. It 's all jealousy. Sophy 
is naturally enough desperately cut up ; besause I preferred you to 
her. She can't help it, poor girl, and, therefore, she shows 
her temper. Indeed, for the matter of that, there is not, I dare 
be sworn , a girl in all Rome that doesn't owe you a grudge , Livy, 
for catching me, and who would not, if she had an opportunity 
try to torment you just as Sophy does ! 'T is their nature , poor 
things , and they can't help it. So you must not be angry with 
poor Sophy." 

Lady Olivia was more struck by the egregious vanity than by 
the good-nature of her betrothed husband , and as she went in 
pursuit of her mother and sister she muttered to herself '^ I deserve 
to be canonized as a saint for the patience with which I submit to 
this brute; but let me once be his wife, and I will answer for it 
that Lady Fitzwarren will amply avenge the slights offered to 
Lady Olivia Wellerby." 

Lady Wellerby and Lady Sophia entered the salon. The first, 
somewhat alarmed at the intelligence of the approaching departure 
of her future son-in-law, who she feared might escape from his 
engagement, and the second rather pleased than otherwise that 
Lord Fitzwarren was going, from the belief that it would be dis- 
agreeable to her sister. 

**I am much surprised to hear that you are going to leave us, 
dear Lord Fitzwarren ," said Lady Wellerby. 

"When you know me better you will never be surprised at 
anything I do!, for I am a strange fellow , and so sudden in my re- 
solves that Livy must always hold herself in readiness for a move. 
And you , Sophy , are you , too , surprised that I am setting off? ** 

"PCot in the least. Nothing that you can do will ever sur- 
prise me.*' 

**I don't know whether you mean that as a compliment or not, 
Sophy ; but I will take it as one , for I hate to be taken for a tame, 
jog-trot sort of animal, that settles days beforehand what he in- 
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tends to do, or where he means to' go. The comfort of a good 
fortune is the power of setting off when and where the fancy takes 
one to go. I never made up my mind two days — no , by Jove ! 
nor one day — beforehand what I meant to do. Why , the very 
day I proposed for Livy here I had no' more notion of it than of 
flying, and if any one had told me I would , I 'd have betted him 
five to three I would not." 

Lady Sophia cast a glance at her sister as this foolish speech 
was uttered , and there was so much malice in the expression of 
her countenanoe , that Lady Olivia could have inflicted any punish- 
ment, however severe, on her future lord, for thus furnishing 
her sister with fresh weapons to wouod her, being well aware that 
his avowal would often be quoted by her as proof of his perfect in- 
difference. 

"Olivia will greatly feel your absence," observed Lady Wei- 
lerby, **and, therefore, I could have wished yon not to leave 
Rome." 

** Livy is too sensible a girl to make a fool of herself, because 
I go to amuse myself," replied the obtuse Lord Fitzwarren , "and 
the sooner she accustoms herself to my ways the better. I shall be 
in one place in one day , and at another the next. London , New- 
market, the Highlands of Scotland, Doncaster, and Heaven only 
knows where. I may, or may not, take] her with me, and she 
must let it depend wholly on my humour. If I take her , she must 
rough it, that 'sail. Be ready to start at a moment's warning, and 
travel all night. Never think of putting a band-box , or any other 
woman's gear into my carriage. Mind you , I never will insist on 
her going anywhere with me unless she likes it, for that wouldn't 
be fair , but ifshe will go , and I dare say she will always be wish- 
ing to do so, why she must, as I before said, be ready at a mo- 
ment's notice. You see. Lady Wellerby, I am free and above- 
board. I put out all my seams to be seen beforehand , and if they 
are found to be disagreeable to rub against, there 's always time 
to cry off." 

"No danger that Olivia will cry off, is there, sister?" said 
Lady Sophia, with a sneer. "But what woman would wish to 
break an engagement with you." 
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*''Pon my soul, Sophy, you are a devilish dever and good- 
natured girl after all,'' observed Lord Filzwarren, unconscious 
that the Lady Sophia was mocking him, ** and it won't be my fault 
if I don't get you a good husband when we go back to England. 
Well, good-bye, my lady," and he shook hands with his ftiture 
mother-in-law; ''remember me to the old governor. Farewell, 
Sophy," ond he kissed the lady's cheek, '* and God bless you, my 
dear Livy," and he pressed his affianced wife to his breast. 

''Come, no tears, Livy," for she had put her handkerchief to 
her eyes. ' ' We '11 meet soon at Naples. Grood-bye/' and off darted 
Lord Fitzwarren , no more touched by his parting with the lady of 
his love, than if he had only bade farewell to any of his male ac- 
quaintances. He even hummed a tune as he descended the stairs, 
and never looked up at the window where Lady Olivia had sen-- 
timentally placed herself to watch his receding steps. 

"You need not look after him, Olivia," said Lady Sophia. 
" Such a delicate attention is quite thrown away on one who seems 
rather to rejoice at, than lament, his separation from you." 

" 'Pon my word , Olivia , I am somewhat uneasy. He is such 
a very extraordinary sort of man , " and Lady Wellerby looked 
alarmed. 

"You are doubtless afraid he will pine and fret during his ab- 
sence from Olivia ! " remarked her ill-natured sister. 

"Leave off uttering such sarcasms, Sophia," said her mother; 
"Olivia, I dare say, knows what she is about, and if the is not 
uneasy, we have no right to be so. Lord Fitzwarren is, it must be 
confessed, a little original, but no one is perfect, fie has many fine 
qualities, I dare say." 

' ' Yet we have never hitherto discovered any one of them ," re^ 
marked Lady Sophia. 

" I beg leave to differ from you, Sophia. What could be more 
amiable than his proposing for your sister? How few young men 
of his rank and wealth in the present day would have acted with 
such generosity! Never named a word about her having any 
fortune, and nobly, and without being solicited, declared his 
intention of settling a large jointure on her. If such conduct does 
not prove liis possessing noble qualities , I know not what could." 
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'^More especially as you must be conyiDced, Mamma, even 
•by his own avowal made here in our presence, that his proposing 
for Olivia was quite a chance , wholly unpremeditated an hour 
before." • 

*' Nevertheless, Sophia," said Lady Olivia, with as much 
calmness of manner and dignity as she could assume, *'I feel the 
most perfect confidence in Lord Fitzwarren , and as I am satisfied, 
and know that he and I quite understand each other, I am in no 
way to be troubled by the ill-natured remarks which only prove 
how glad she who makes them would be to stand in my place. I 
assure you, mother, that you have not the remotest cause for 
uneasiness about the stability of purpose of Fitzwarren, who, 
though, perhaps, not so demonstrative in his mode of evincing 
his affection , as othep men might be , is no less sincere and well 
meaning." 

*'You delight me, dear Olivia, indeed you do.. You are so 
rational — so very right." 

And thus ended the conference. 

CHAPTER XXII. 

^^Ob, Love! wbosesmiling advent ever cheers, 
'. Why art thou followed soon by doubts and fears ? 

Waiiing the heart to griefs before unknown , 
'Till at thy mandate hope and peace have flown. 
'T is thine to cheat us with delusive art, 
Blandly to soothe and captivate the heart; 
^ And when it yields to thy despotic sway. 

And reason's dictates can no more obey, 
Letting wild passion rule the troubled breast, 
Thou smil'st to see thy sov'reign pow'er confest. 
Yet oh I without thee who could bear to live. 
Since thou alone to life a charm canst give." 

WHsnlllrs. Sydney found herself alone with her daughter, afller 
the departure of Strathern , she thought it her duty to remonstrate 
with her on the visible change in her manner towards her betrothed 
husband. 

**Take heed, my dearest Louisa," said the anxious mother, 
'*how you trifle with your own happiness and that of another. 
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Yoor manoer towards Mr. Strathem is so wholly changed that I 
cannot think such an alteration conld occur unless you had great • 
reason to be dissatisfied with him ; for I would not willingly be- 
lieve you to be capricious, and yet, so highly do I estimate him, 
that I should be ahnost as reluctant to think that he has done aught 
to merit this change." 

Louisa paused, and for a moment, as on the preceding night, 
felt disposed to avow to her mother all that was passing in her 
mind ; but, unhappily , a dread of appearing weak and credulous 
in the eyes of her parent, by confessing herself to be influenced 
against the chosen erf her heart, by the whispers of an unknown 
slanderer, sealed her lips, and she endeaYoured to avert her 
mother's comments by alleging that indisposition alone had pro- 
duced the alteration noticed. Unwilling to increase her visible de- 
jection, Mrs. Sydney forbore to urge the subject any further, but 
she experienced a deep pang at the consciousness of her child's 
want of confidence in her, in thus concealing whatever real or 
imaginary cause. had operated to produce her coldness to Mr. 
Strathern. There are few positions more trying to the heart of a 
fond and [devoted mother thao that of finding herself treated with 
want of confidence by a daughter, for whose happiness she would 
readily make any, or every sacrifice. So delicate and refined were 
Mrs. Sydney's feelings that she was keenly alive to this proof of 
what she deemed unkindness, and as she dwelt in thought on the 
boundless affection she had ever lavished on her daughter, she felt 
the truth of the lines of our divine bard — 

*^ Oh ! how much sharper than a serpent 's tooth 
Is it to have a thankless child." 

To this daughter had she devoted every thought and every hope 
of her life since ruthless death had snatched from her the other 
dear objects who shared her affection. She had loved them in her 
sole surviving child, and as she traced resemblances to the beloved 
departed in her, it seemed as if all the tenderness once shared by 
them was now concentrated in this last tie that bound her to exis- 
tence. No sacrifice was ever deemed to be such for this adored 
daughter. For her, during her childhood , had she isolated her-^ 
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self from friends and acquaintances, that she might, free from 
interruption, devote the whole of her time to this treasured object; | 

lor her had she resigned herself to the heavy trials with which it | 

had pleased divine Providence to afflict her, and learned to io- i 

dalge hope once more that her past griefe would be repaid by witr- 
Bessing, and contributing to the happiness of this beloved one. ' 

But now, when that happiness was within reach, she saw her 
ebild ready to dash down th.e fair fabric which she had beheld rise 
with such thankfulness and satisfaction , and though feeling as 
deep an interest in the affair as Louisa Sydney herself, she was 
denied the knowledge of the cause of the (^nge in her daughter's 
sentiment's, and, consequently, could take no step to remove 
false impressions, or to soften ttue ones. And was this dis- 
ingenuousness and cold reserve what a fond mother had a right to 
«xpect from an only and almost idolized child? Mi^s. Sydney felt 
that it was not, and tears of wounded and disappointed affection 
betrayed how keenly alive she was to the wrong. Had these tears 
been shed in the presence of Louisa it is more than probable that 
the sight of them would have brought her to her mother's arms» 
there to confess all that was passing in her own heart , for what 
daughter could withstand a mother's tears, and more especially 
when conscious they were occasioned by anxiety for her happi- 
ness? Unfortunately for both, Mrs. Sydney had s<Might the pri- 
vacy of her own chamber , there to weep over her disappointment^ 
and Louisa remained in ignorance of the pain which her reserve 
had inflicted. Yet some companctious feelings did arise in her 
breast when, in two hours alter, she beheld the more than ordinary 
pdeness of her mother's cheek, and the traces of tears in her eyes, 
and she inquired, with unaffected interest, whether she had not 
been unwell. This inquiry seemed almost like an insult, or, at 
least , indicated such a total want of sympathy with the emotions 
that filled her heart, that it produced no Mber effect on Mrs. Syd- 
ney than an assertion that she was not ill. How often does an ill* 
timed reserve cheek the overflowings of Affection , and prevent ex- 
plaoations which might lead to a restoration of confidence and 
happiness between persons dear to each other! 

When Strathern returned to his apartment he found some 

Strathern. 19 
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letters on his table , and listlessly breaking the seals , an anony- 
mous one among the number met his eye. His first impulse was 
to throw it in the fire without perusal , but the name of Miss Syd- 
ney attracted his attention , and he read on. Had Louisa and be 
been on ,the same confidential and happy terms which had existed 
between them previously to the masked ball he would not have 
condescended to peruse an anonymous letter, having, like all 
honourable-minded persons, an utler contempt for such pro- 
ductions and their writers; but the unaccountable change in her 
manner excited so much anxiety in his breast that a yague notion 
of finding some clue to the discovery of it in this letter induced 
bim to overcome his disgust to it, and to read on to the end. The 
contents were as follows , and in a disguised hand : — 

" One who esteems you , and knows your good qualities , thinks it a 
pity that you should become the dupe of a cold-hearted and capricious 
coquette, who, whatever you may suppose to the contrary, entertains 
no real sentiment of attachment towards you. So little capable is Miss 
Sydney of appreciating your character or of valuing your affection that 
she, with the suspicion which forms so strong a characteristic in her 
nature, believes you actuated by mercenary motives in seeking her hand, 
nor can your large and unencumbered fortune preserve you from theso 
unjust and insulting surmises in her mind. What happiness can a man 
with your frank disposition and generous feelings expect in a union with 
one so wholly opposed to you? Be warned ere it be too late, and take 
advantage of the first occasion furnished you by her capricious temper — 
and such will not be wanting — to break off an engagement, the fulfil- 
ment of which can only tend to make you wretched through life." 

Strathern threw the letter from him with anger and disdain. 
That a creature like his Louisa should be accused of cold-hearted- 
ness and caprice appeared to him as the most signal act of in- 
justice, and he pronounced that such a charge could only ori- 
ginate in envy or jealousy; and yet, while he thus reasoned, the 
recollection of her late unaccountable change of manner towards 
him occurred to his mind , and lent a sting to the accusations con- 
tained in the anonymous letter which , without this consciousness 
on his part , they never could have possessed. He felt angry with 
himself for remembering aught that served to give a colour to the 
charges in the epistle , yet could not chase the remembrance of 
her altered mamier from his mind. 
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^'Capricioas she certainly must be,'' thought Strathern, as 
he mosed over his last intemew with Miss Sydney. *^I had said 
or done nothing that could produce the slightest displeasure , and 
nevertheless there is no disguising the fact from myself that her 
conduct to-day evinced coldness and indifference , if not absolute 
dissatisfaction. Then she is accused of being suspicious. I should 
hate a suspicious woman." But the notion of hate coupled with 
Louisa Sydney was one that could not long find a place in his 
thoughts, and he repelled it with a *'psha/' and an angry shake 
of the head. Yet the notion of her being suspicious , once entered 
into his mind , could not so easily be dismissed , and again and 
again it presented itself to him. *'There is no defect," thought 
he , '^ that I could not sooner pardon than a suspicious nature ; it 
indicates such a want Qf generosity , such an absence of that con- 
fiding tenderness which forms the sweetest, as well as the surest 
and most indissoluble , bond of love. And to suspect me of mer- 
cenary motives! — me, who never yet harboured a sentiment 
that approached a mercenary feeling. It is insulting — it is mon- 
strous; and if, indeed ^ Louisa Sydney can entertain such un- 
worthy , such base doubts , she must be far from deserving the 
fond , the deep attachment I have entertained for her. But no — 
I will not, I cannot believe her capable of indulging such injurious 
thoughts of me. Have I not poured out every sentiment, every 
' feeling of my heart to her , that heart which never loved before she 
awakened all its dormant tenderness? Have I concealed a single 
thought from her, or glossed over an error? And then to be so 
misunderstood , so misjudged , and suspected of being actuated 
by mercenary motives. Oh! it is too bad, too humiliating, and 
wounds me to the very soul." 

Long did Strathern, the proud and sensitive Strathem^ give 
way to bitter reflections like these — one moment casting from 
him all belief that the object of his affection could wrong him by 
suspicions , and the next relapsing into anger as the possibility of 
her doing so presented itself to him. 

It is a strange but, nevertheless, a striking fact, frequently 
noticed by accurate observers of human nature , that persons are 
least disposed to pardon in others the faults peculiar to themselves. 

19* 
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Whether this proceeds from igDoraoce of their owo besetting sins, 
or from so profound a knowledge and consequently a hatred of 
them , has never yet been satisfactorily ascertained ; but however 
this may be , Strathern felt that he could have more readily looked 
over any defect in his betrothed wife than that of being suspicious, 
and yet this precise fault wbs perhaps the most prominent , if not 
the sole one in his own character. Had he not entertained an in- 
herent dread of being preferred not for himself, but for his for- 
tase , and had not this very fear led him to rejoice that the circum- 
stance of Miss Sydney being a heiress precluded all doubts on the 
subject? Yet she must not entertain similar feelings, without 
being laid open to the most severe censure, censure far exceeding 
the fault of which she stood accused — a fault which was, in all 
human probability, more to be attributed to the peculiarity of her 
position as an heiress than to her natural disposition. Never had 
StraUiern passed two more disagreeable hours than while engaged 
in these painful reflections. The averted looks, abstracted air, 
and silence of Louisa Sydney during their last interview were re- 
called to memory , and the writer of the anonymous letter — • who, 
as probably our readers have already divined , was no other than 
Lord Alexander Beaulieu — would have rejoiced in the success of 
his Malicious scheme for interrupting the good understancUng of 
the lovers could he have witnessed the gloom and unhappiness of 
both. 

' ' To suspect me , who. so adored and worshipped her ! " would 
Strathern exclaim again and again , as he dwelt on the contents of 
the letter he had received; ** would that I could tear her image 
from my heart! But no, there it reigns despotically, and even 
now, while writhing under the sense of her injustice, I feel that 
1 can never cease to love her. If I could but see and converse with 
her mother alone ! Mrs. Sydney has always been most kind and 
indulgent to me, and would on this occasion reveal to me the cause 
of Louisa's changed manner. And has it, indeed , come to this? 
Am I , while conscious of having furnished no cause for offence, 
to sue for pardon , to humble myself before this imperious beauty, 
and to entreat her mother to tell me why she is so changed? Fool 
that I was » to abandon my whole soul, my every hope of happi- 
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ness , to the keeping of oae vfao could so wrong me a« she has 
done. But I will conquer this unmanly weakness? I will show 
her that I am not to be spumed , and my feelings trifled with, for 
no earthly cause and I will — " 

But here a return of tenderness made the angry lover break off 
ere he finished the sentence , and pause , for he could not even in 
thought bring himself to contemplate the possibility of a serious 
quarrel with her so fondly loved. Then would come the remem- 
brance of her beauty and winning softness , of those hours of sweet 
communion and interchange of thought, of their plans for the 
future, and of her undisguised tenderness, and his love seemed 
almost increased by the tempest of angry passion that had lately 
threatened to shake, if not to destroy it. He seized the anonymous 
letter, and, with a movement of wrath, and an imprecation on 
the head of the writer, he flung it into the fire, and as he saw it ^ 
consume, he exclaimed — 

''Thus perish every doubt of the affection and goodness of my 
lovely and beloved Louisa. Surely some demon must have 
prompted the writer of that vile scroll to infuse such horrid 
thoughts into my mind. How could I ever look into the beautiful 
eyes of my betrothed , could she but dream that I had allowed a 
base slanderer, shielded under the covert of a mask that screens 
him from my just vengeance, to shake, even for a moment, m; 
fait^ in her. She would despise me , and I almost despise myself 
for such unpardonable weakness." 

With what pleasure does a fond heart dash from it the first 
doubts that have introded against a cherished object , and bow 
strong is the gush of renewed tenderness that replaces angry emo« 
tions. There was an almost womanly softness in the feelings of 
Strathern, now that his previous anger had melted away, and, 
proud as he naturally was , he could have humbled himself, ay, 
have knelt before Louisa Sydney , were she present , to crave par- 
don for having even in thought done her such mjustice as to doubt 
her tenderness or worth. He would not allow himself to think of 
her late coldness or estrangement, or, if it would intrude on his 
mind , he attributed it to the cause she herself had assigned — in-* 
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disposition , and he blamed himself for ever having imagined it 
could have proceeded from aught else. 

While these reflections occupied the mind of Strathern , that of 
the object of his afiection was even more painfully filled. 

*^How weak and vacillating am I grown/' thought Louisa Syd- 
ney, as she reclined in her easy chair, her head resting on her 
fair hand, and her eyes cast down. *^ He has disproved none of 
the charges made against him , not a single one ; and yet such is 
his influence over my heart that no sooner did he' urge me with 
those looks of afl'ection so dear to me, and those tones that are as 
music to my ear , than I forgot every suspicion , every accusation 
and remembered only that he was near me , and that I loved! But 
could he have met my glance with the earnest gaze of tenderness 
that returned it, if he loved me not as fondly, as passionately as 
he professes? Could his voice have sounded so like truth, and 
carried such conviction to my heart, if it expressed not the deep, 
the real tenderness of his? Oh, no! I will not believe that he 
could so dissemble , so conceal the gross propensities of which he 
has been accused, as to look and speak the very soul of honour and 
truth. I will again abandon myself to the happy confidence in his 
attachment and noble qualities which have formed the basis of my 
affection for him, and banish every doubt. But if — oh! that 
odious word — if there should be any truth in the warning poured 
into my ear by the conjurer! If it is my fond and foolish heart that 
blinds me , and makes me believe only that which I wish to be- 
lieve , and renders me the dupe of a — a libertine. Faugh ! what 
a sensation of faintness and disgust steals over me at the thought. 
Bather would I for ever tear his image from my breast, although 
in doing so life itself might pay the forfeit, than endure to think 
that he on whom I had bestowed my virgin heart had worn out all 
the freshness and purity of his in those sensual liaisons which 
unfit a man from being the delicate minded and honourable com- 
panion , as well as the sure guide of a young and fond wife. Of all 
mercenary motives I acquit him. Though rich, I am not," and 
she glanced with complacency at the mirror near her, ^'so devoid 
of personal attractions as to fear that my fortune alone has won 
him to seek my hand. No , were he steeped in poverty to its very 
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dregs, I would bestow on him the whole of my wealth. yAlas! 
what woman ever gave her heart , that greatest of all her treasures, 
if it be indeed a true and noble one , who would not follow up the 
-^ft by that which is so much less valuable — in her estimation at 
least — her fortune. What could that woman — that Mrs. Bloxam 
I think Murray called her — mean by her Warwick-like shakes 'of 
the head and grave looks when she spoke of him? It is evident that 
her manner made a deep impression on Murray , and she is not 
wont to attach much importance to trifles. I wish I had asked her 
to see this Mrs. Bloxam — how I hate the vulgar name — and to 
discover what she really knows. But am I indeed fallen so low as 
to employ one menial to pry into the secrets of another , and rela- 
tively, too, to my affianced husband? How would my mother 
shrink from the bare notion that her daughter should so demean 
herself! No, I could not descend to that, and yet — But I will 
drive it from my thoughts; I will prohibit Murray from ever again 
reverting to the subject; and I will still the beating of this throb- 
bing heart, meet Strathern with smiles, while it is tortured by 
doubts and fears; I will — do all but break my engagement with 
him, for that — fond, weak, and infatuated as I am — I feel I 
have no longer the strength to effect. And I , who used to be 
proud, who believed myselfincapable of loving one, however at- 
tractive he might be , whom I deemed less elevated in soul, less 
faultless in conduct, than the standard, the fair ideal I had formed 
of him who was to be my husband — I can now contemplate the 
possibility of dragging on the chain of affection, with its links 
lacerating my soul, from the suspicion of the unworthiness of him I 
love, rather than at once rend them asunder, though the doing 
so might ruin my peace. The most tormenting images are con- 
tinually presenting themselves to my heated mind ever since I 
heard him on whom I dote accused of being a libertine. I seem 
to behold him in the society of some of those women lost alike 
to virtue and to shame, smiling at the coarse jest, listening to 
their ribald conversation , or — oh ! worse than that — addressing 
to one of them those looks , or low , sweet^toned accents, that have 
so often charmed me. And this was he whom I fondly believed 
had never loved before he gave his heart to me. But why profane 
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the Dame of love by supposing ikat he could li4ve felt such a pas- 
sloD for one whose acquaintaLnee he must blush to ackiioidtdge? 
No ; a man like Strathern could not entertain a prefereace for one 
Whom he couM not esteem or respect; yet, nevertheless, tnao- 
quaiotance wHh such persons must have left an indelrbk stain on 
bis mind , and rendered it unfit to appreciate or repay the devoted 
attachment of a virtuous and pure-hearted woman. How have I 
turned with horror and disgust from some of my female acquaint- 
ances, who had consented to marry men known to have led dis- 
solute lives, and how have I refused assent to the gross and inde- 
licate axiom sometimes pronounced by the coarse-mioded , that 
** reformed rakes make the best husbands." I dreamt not thea 
that I should ever find myself reduced to contemplate a union with 
one accused of libertinism, yet here am I forced to admit the pos- 
sibility of such a measure , or to break off for ever from the first, 
the only attachment of my life. Whichever step I take , I see no- 
thing before me; but misery. Would to heaven that I had never 
beard the insidious whispers of the conjurer, or that, having heard 
them , I had sufficient courage either to break off my engagement, 
or to submit, as others of my sex have done , to what is probably 
the inevitable la^ jf many — that of weddmig a man the recollec- 
tion of whose previous-mode of life must often inflict a pBng, and 
embitter a bappine^ that mtgfat without this painful rementbraece 
Be indeed perfect* \I wonder whether my mother evftr experienced 
any of the bitter emotions that have tortured me during the last 
fi^htandday. She, I know, loved, and fondly, too, my poor 
father. Theirs was a marriage of affection ; and hers is a seasitive 
xnind , that would have shrunk from confiding hef destiny to one 
-whose principles and nsorals were not unexceptionable* How I 
should like to hear her opinion on this point, if I could do so with- 
out her suspecting how deep an interest I take in it — if such a 
subject could be introduced , and a case like mine bypothetierily 
put to her. Perhaps this may yet be accomplished , and I may be 
strengthened and consoled by bearing her sentiments.*^' 

The soliloquy of the fair and sensitive Louisa Sydney was iater- 
itpted by the arrival of Strathern, who came, as he wis wont, to 
spend the evening with his betrothed and her mother. Tbe painful 
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reflection in wfaich both the lovers bad in^Iged daring &e last 
day and night had rendered them more than ever aware of the 
depth and eitent of their affection , and proted to them that it is 
not in the halcyon hours of love that the influence of that all- 
engrossing and despotic passion most strongly makes itsdf felt, 
but in those trials when doubt , and fear, and jealousy wring the 
breast, and the tortured heart owns that its peaee and happiness 
depend wholly on another. There was a gravity mingled in the 
tenderness with which Strat&ern addressed the object of his affec- 
tion ; and she was pensive^ though no longer cold of distrait. 
Her face was still pale, but, as her lover marked its softened ex- 
pression, he thought he^^ad Defer behelii her look more beautifuk 
His amiety about her health , revealed by innumerable nameless 
attentions, the glance of deep interest continually iiied on her 
countenance , and the subdued tone of his voice when be spoke to 
her , soothed and re-assured her doubts , and she allowed herself 
to relapse into all the con^d^nce and tenderness established be- 
tween her lover and herself, previously to the evening of the bal 
eostumS, Mrs. Sydney, too, in witnessing the restored good 
understanding between her daughter and Strathern, recovered her 
usual equanimity, although an impression was left on her mind 
that Louisa had evinced caprice or injustice towards her affianced 
b<isband, and that he had been much hurt by it. 

Never had Louisa Sydney b^en more amiable V ^ cm»> this even- 
ing. The consciousness that Strathern had been wronged, for his 
presence and unembarrassed manner had wrought that conviction, 
and that she owed him an atonement, induced her to vanquish the 
langour and latent feeling of indisposition jwhich still lingered in 
ber frame ; and her lover , too deeply interested in her health ndt 
to regard with anxious solicitude every symptom that indicated the 
last derangement of it, felt grateful to her for her exertion to be 
cheerful, as he marked her changeful cheek, and languid smile. 
He inwardly blamed himself for having attributed to coldness or 
caprice the change in her manner that had previously given him 
such pain, but which it was, he now thought, quite clear had < 
originated in illness , and in proportion to this conviction became 
his self-^reproach and anxiety about her. This tender anxiety, re-x 
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vealed in his every glance and word , chased from the mind of 
Louisa Sydney all the suspicions , and consequent fears , infused 
into it by the conjurer. As she sat by his side, and listened to the 
fond words which he addressed to her in accents which told the 
deep love that dictated them , she wondered how she ever could, 
have allowed herself to doubt his truth, and she experienced a 
sense of humiliation at the reflection that the whispers of a masked 
slanderer could have even for a moment so warped her judgment. 
No reproaches from another could have produced so salutary an 
effect on Louisa Sydney as those awakened in her own heart by the 
tenderness of Strathern. This very tenderness betrayed such a 
consciousness on his part of not meriting unkindness that her 
natural generosity was excited, and she could, had they then been 
alone , have confessed her weakness to him , and acknowledged, 
with deep contrition, the injustice she had done him. 

It has been said that the reconciliation of lovers is the renewal 
of love; and the adage may hold good in some cases. These 
peculiar ones are, where no harsh words, no angry glances, or 
unkind observations have passed ; when nothing is left to rankle ia 
the memory, nothing to be pardoned by the heart. But when these 
have occurred, let lovers beware of confiding too much in the efficacy 
of reconciliations, and carefully eschew all disagreements, as they 
invariably leave behind a sense of soreness, which, like the painful 
sensations generally experienced after bodily wounds, even when 
they appear healed, continue to annoy long after. 

This, however, was a happy evening, and the lovers felt it to 
be so. Nevertheless, both wished that they had not experienced 
the possibility of being dissatisGed with each other, for their 
happiness no longer seemed based on so certain a foundation as 
before , although this experience led to the mutual determination 
of never again permitting themvelves to misinterpret each other. 
Strathern tore himself from his lovely Louisa at an earlier hour 
than usual, that she might seek her pillow, and as h6 took the 
small white hand which he more than ever longed to call his own at 
the altar, it no longer refused to return his pressure. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

*^0h , wisely has it been decreed 
That wicked schemers ever need 
Some ready tool to lend his aid 
Whose services with gold are paid: 
Tfie plotter, while he basely stoops 
To use corruption , thinks he dupes 
His tool , who in his turn can see 
His master is as vile as he, 
And will, however large his pay, 
His first corrupter sure betray ; 
Proving such sinhil leagues were meant 
To bring tiieir own stern punishment." 

Lord Alexander Beaulieu was consoled for being, by 
Doctor Gillingsworth's positive commands , kept a prisoner to his 
chamber for three days , by the release it afforded him from the 
society of Mrs. Maclaurin, who evinced the utmost anxiety relative 
to his health , and dispatched to him the most tender inquiries 
every two or three hours. 

**I see that I may dictate my own terms to this dreadful wo- 
man," thought Lord Alexander, glancing complacently at his own 
image, reflected in an opposite mirror. '^Really she seems de- 
termined to compromise herself completely by this exhibition of 
ber tenderness. I feel that I hate her still more for this excessive 
attachment to me. But it is ever so ! I never cared for any wo- 
man who loved me much. Heigh-ho ! If that fool Fitzwarren had 
not left Rome I might be amused by his bringing me the news of 
the day. Gillingsworth is such an egregious egotist that the talks 
only of the maladies of his patients, in order that he may introduce 
proofs of his own skill in treating them ; and Durnford , in general 
60 adroit in collecting and retailing the gossip of every place where 
be is, I cannot spare to go out in search of intelligence. It is 
lucky that this same Durnford is so devoted to me , for he is a sad 
rascal ; and his quickness of perception in seizing a scheme of mis- 
chief , and his ability in carrying it into execution , give such evi- 
dence of his talent and rascality, that I am sometimes alarmed 
lest he should one day or other betray the secrets of which he has 
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got possession. Clever servants are indispensable, but dangerous 
tools to work with. They mvtsi be trusted to a certain degree , or 
they are sure to blunder; but the plague of it is they get so sharp- 
sighted that they discover all that one wants concealed — nay , not 
only that, but sometimes jump at conclusions far beyond what is 
really intended. Talk of the devil, as the saying is, for here 
comes my hopeful valet." 

**I have told the cook your lordship's wishes , and your lord- 
ship may depend on having an excellent dinner^ to-day. I have 
seen the wine put in ice." 

"I have been thinking, Dumford, about my plan of your 
marrying Mademoiselle Justine, ihefeTnme de chambre of Mrs. 
Maclaurin." 

''i have always had an objection to matrimouy, my lord — a 
very great objection — but if it was made worth my while, and 
that your lordship bad rei^ly set your mind on it, I Would try to 
conquer my scr^les." 

*' Why, you uneensclonable dog , Mademoiselle Justine is not 
only a pretty , but a rich woman , and where could yoo get a mere 
swishle wife I should like to know ? " 

** Mademoiselle is , I dare say , all that your lordship has said, 
but she is clever, my lord — too clever for my fancy. If ever I 
should marry , I should like to find a more simple and quiet young 
woman. No g4>od ever comes , my lord , of having too ciever a 
wife. They are not to be hoodwinked , or deceived, and if , like 
Mademoiselle Justine^ tbey are up to mischief, a man can never 
match 'em." 

*' So you are not disposed to marry this French woman?" 

•* Not unless it was made worth my while , ray lord." 

•• What do you call made worth your while ?" 

** A couple of thousand pounds given to me as a marriage por« 
tioD, my lord." 

^*Hal ha! ha! Really, Dnrnford, you are a most iin(»>D- 
scionable fellow. No , my good friend , I have not so completely 
set my heart on seeing^u become the husband of Jiisti&e us to 
bestow a dowry on you to effect it." 

** Just as your lordship pleases, but when a man is asdced to 
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give up his liberty, I think it is not nnreasonable to expect some 
compensatioD for sach a sacrifice." 

'*Bat, as I before told you , Ifademoiselle Justine is, orf£^7l 
ife rich , richer than you could have expected." 

'*If so, my lord, it would be rather galliag to my pride that 
all the money should be at her side. It would hurt my feelings to 
jQnd myself wholly dependent on my wife." 

Lord' Alexander BeauHeu felt the coup depatte aimed at him, 
by his impertinent servant , and writhed under it, but he endea- 
voured, to conceal his consciousness of it as well as he could, 
though had he seen the glance of Durnford , who wished to be cer- 
tain whether or not his cut had taken effect , he could hardly have 
mastered his indignation. The valet smiled as he marked the 
flushed cheek of his master , but he took care ere he did so to avert 
bis face. Lord Alexander Beaulieu found some excuse for dis- 
missing Durnford from his chamber, and when the door closed 
after him he clenched his hand, set his teeth hard together, and 
then exclaimed — 

*^ Impudent scoundrel! how I should like to throw him out of 
the window. The rascal knows that I am about to marry the 
dreadful Irish woman ; he knows also the consumptive slate of my 
finances, and that this is the demiSre ressottrce for repairing them, 
so that he meant to give me the impertinent hint be just uttered I 
But I 'U not forget it, and will find an opportunity of punishing 
him when he least expects it." 

*'Mrs. Haclaurin sends her compliments to your lordship, 
and hopes you will be able to venture into her apartment to-day. 
ThK is the fourth message she has sent since this morning, my 
lord," said Durnford , entering the apartment. 

* ' Psha ! " muttered Lord Alexander Beaulieu , contracting bis 
brows in a mode that indicated anything but satisfaction at this 
sew proof of the unremitting attention of the lady of his thoughts. 
^* Make my compliments to Mrs. Maclaurin, and say that I hope 
to be able to wait on her in the evening ,*' replied Lord Alexander, 
and when Durnford* retreated he turned up Ws eyes to the ceiling, 
as if to invoke patience, and exclaimed, ^'Was ever a man so 
beset I so tormented i^ I am by this indefatigable W4>man? — no 
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peace , no rest from her overwhelming attentions. I had hoped 
that the plea of illness would have availed to procure me a respite 
from her petiti Moins, but it has not; so having now enacted the 
role of malade long enough to avert all suspicion of my identity 
with the conjurer, I must even declare myself in a state of conva- 
lescence, and face my tormentor. O, Poverty! what ills dost 
thou inflict on thy luckless victims ; and , as if in league with thee, 
and to add to thy woes, taste conspires to render thy presence 
more appalling. This last , offspring of civilization and refine- 
ment, inculcates a quick perception of all that is fine, or beauti- 
ful , and when was admiration known unaccompanied by the de- 
sire of appropriation? which, when indulged, is followed by a 
host of evils too dreadful to enumerate. Why, O Destiny ! was I, 
a wretched younger brother, endowed vnth tastes and appetites 
which only the fortune of an elder one and of a wealthy house too, 
could supply. To what base uses does poverty compel us — to 
smile at the bad jokes of every obtuse Amphitryon who keeps a 
good cook , to listen to the twaddle of every old dowager who gives 
recherchS dinners , to toady every fool who keeps fine hunters for 
other men to ride ; and preserves for other men to shoot in , bat 
worst of all to wed some monster for her gold , which , if reduced 
to dust, would be hardly sufficient to blind those whose eyes are 
open to her defects and vulgarity , and who view the husbands of 
such women with sentiments nearly akin to contempt. J^sha ! I 
must not think of all this, I must look only on the fair side of the 
picture, on the power of indulging all one's tastes and desires with 
the wealth thus acquired. Let me revel in anticipation in the de- 
lights I mean to enjoy. I will deny myself nothing that money can 
purchase , and when I have exhausted old pleasures I will , like 
the voluptuary of yore, offer rewards to him who can invent new 
ones." 

. This soliloquy was interrupted by the arrival of Doctor Gillings- 
worth, who, bowing and eyeing his patient anxiously, com- 
menced the usual inquiries. *' Your lordship is better , I perceive. 
Tes, certainly better. » My treatment has perfectly succeeded — 
generally, indeed! may say always, it does. A littie fever still 
remaining — must subdue it. I shall prescribe three new draughts. 
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to be taken in the coarse of the day; they will, I doubt not, pro> 
dnce the best effect." 

^'When am I to be allowed something to eat, doctor?" said 
the pretended invalid , strongly tempted to laugh at the recollection 
of the succulent repasts he had daily indulged in since he had been 
ordered to have recourse only to barley-water." 

**Not yet, my lord — not yet. This pulse," and he counted 
the beatings of his patient's pulse, ^Ms not in a state to warrant 
my pe;'mitting your lordship to take any solid sustenance. A little 
very weak chicken broth , with a small — a very small piei^e of 
toast is all that I can at present allow. If in another week every 
feverish symptom subsides I will permit your lordship a more ge- 
nerous diet. Believe me, I am most anxious for your lordship's 
convalesence , and the anxiety of your fair neighbour, who has 
sent for me to report progress on your lordship's case , has in- 
creased my impatience for your recovery. A very charming lady, 
my lord — very charming indeed. A very superior understanding 
and great knowledge of the world." 

O , thou base worldling and hypocrite ! " thought Lord Alexan- 
der Beaulieu , disgusted with the fulsome panegyrics of the doctor 
on Mrs. Maclaurin , the only notice of which he took was a very 
coldandstiffnodofthehead. "The fact, doctor, is," said Lord 
Alexander , ** that I now feel so perfectly well that I do not require 
a continuation of your visits, and therefore permit me to thank 
you for your skill and care, of which I have had such satisfactory 
proofs ; " and he handed the diurnal fee to the physician. 

••But really , my lord , if you will allow me to advise , I would 
just hint the prudence of your lordship's continuing under my care 
for another week. All danger of a relapse will then be removed, 
and I shall feel satisfied of your perfect safety." 

**A thousand thanks, doctor, for your kindness , of which, 
however, I will not any longer avail myself, as I now feel my health, 
thanks to your care , quite re-established." 

•*I hope your lordship won't have any cause to repent this un- 
wise measure ; and , above all , I trust , my lord , you will observe 
great abstemiousness in ^ous regime] and, wishing you a happy 
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tefBHiuition to your conrdesceace , I have the honour to^take mj 
leave." 

Lord Alexander Beaulieu was on the point of breaking into 
a hearty laugh, when the door again opened, and Doctor Gillings- 
worth entered. '* Beg pardon , my lord — beg pardon ; but may 
I entreat the favour of your lordship's recommendation to any of 
your lordship's friends or acquaintances who may happen to be 
taken ill at Home. A very unhealthy climate, my lord; miasma 
very ii^urious , and particularly to English constitutions. I have 
studied the climate , its peculiarities , and the maladies to which 
it subjects strangers. Your lordship has undergone the penalty of 
the Roman malaria, and, I flatter myself, can speak favounJ)ly 
of my mode of treating its effects." 

''Certainly , doctor , I will not fail to recommend you." 

While this interview was taking place between Lord Alexander 
Beaulieu andBoctor GiHingsworth, Justine, the^mme ds ehambre 
of Mrs. Maclaurin , stepped in to pay a visit to Durnford, the valet 
de ehambre of his lordship. 

*'Ah! you not good lover — not attentive , novay, Monsieur 
Bornlbrt. I come to see vat you do. Yen let messieurs vill not 
come to les dames , les dames are obliged to go to /e« messieurs. 
But dis is only in England; in France. — la belle France — les 
messieurs are more polite." 

''All that 's very well, my pretty Justine ; but I 'U be hang«d 
if in all France you can find a fellow who loves you as well as 1 ^y 
although np later than two hours ago I refused to marry you." 

' ' Quelle idee ! Refuse to marry me ! Yen dere is not vep ^ay 
dat you not tell me you are so impatient — so very impatient to 
marry me. Yat does dis mean , Monsieur Dornfort? '' 

"It only means , my pretty Justine , that my lord and master. 
l^as a particular desire that you and I should be wedded." 

"Yat is dat vedded ? — I not understand." 

" It is another word for being married." 

^'•MonDieUf qtiel Imigage bar bare!*- and Mademoisefle Jus- 
Hne shrugged her shoulders, and turned up her eyes like a true 
Parisian. " But vy for milor vish jou and me mttded? " 
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'*He has his own reasons , you may be sure , for he is a deep 
one, I can tell you, and does nothing without some motive. It 
may be that finding you so pretty, Justine , and your mistress so 
plain, he thioks the sight of your face might^consoie him for being 
compelled to look on hers. 

^^ Quelle bSH^e!" and Justine affected to look shocked. ** Or 
it may be ," resumed Dumford , " that he thinks it will better suit 
his purposes to have us both married and in his interests. Be this 
as it may, he proposed the measure to me this morning, and I 
said that if the matter was made well worth my while I would not 
object , but otherwise I had rather a prejudice against matrimony.*' 

* * Oh ! le mauvais sitjet" 

'*He asked me what I meant by being made worth my while, 
and I answered that if I got two thousand pounds as a marriage 
portion I would wed you. He directly grew cool on the subject, 
said you would have a very comfortable fortune of your own , and 
in short bowed out of the affair , looking devilishly vexed into the 
bargain, at having his scheme defeated. It vexed me to see him 
wishing to dispose of me according to his own will and pleasure, 
yet refusing to come down with any money , so I gave him a rub 
that I saw hit him hard. What do you think I said to him, 
Justine?" 

*^Pow can I tell? You talk of rubs, and bit hard, I not know 
vat all dat means." 

''I said I would not like to marry a wife for her money, or to be 
dependent on one , and he grew red in the face and looked very 
angry." 

^^j4hl je sens, je sens, I see vat you mean. You mean dat 
you not like to do vat he is going to do. Bat is vat ve call in France 
un coupdepatte , much better vay to say it dan your English rubs 
and hit hard , vich mean noting. C6toit Men mal-hormSte, It 
was very impertinent , Monsieur Bomfort, and I am surprise your 
master not turn you avay. If he had de honour to be French 
nobleman he vould, but de English are so bSte dey not know vat 
is right." 

**As you are going to marry an Englishman, Ma'mselle 

Strnthern. oq 
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Justine, I don't think you ought to speak against my nation. I 
don't like it at all , Icanteiiyou." 

''Bah ! don't be fool. I not speak against de English valets de 
chambres , I only speak of de masters." 

''Oh, that 's quite another affair. You may abuse them as 
much as you like.'' 

"And so you refuse to your master to marry me ! Oh ! qt*elle 
bonne farce , ven ve two , do so lofe von anoder dat ve marry even 
ifhenotlikeit." 

"Nevertheless, my pretty Justine, if I can manage to get some 
money out of my lord, if even only a few hundreds to add to your 
five thousand , it will be all the better. We will set up an hotel in 
a fashionable street, and soon make a fortune, as many others 
have done who commenced business iftith less money." 

"All dat is ver well, but I be not in such hurry to leave madame 
vile I can make ver moche more moneys vid her. You know not 
yat I make her do. Ven she has one robe costs twenty guineas 1 
say she not look veil in it , and she gives it to me at vonce. Same 
ting wid pelisses , shawls , cloaks , and chapeattx. She ^111 never 
vear one ting I say is ugly, or dat makes her look so , and as I 
every \eck find out dat someting does spoil her appearance , you 
may suppose dat I get ever so many lings vich I sell for moche mo- 
neys. Oh ! de place of madame is ver good for dat , so I not like 
to give it up." * 

"You may be sure, Justine, the place will become a mueh 
less profitable one after my master has married your mistress, for 
he will spend her money so fast that he will leave little for her use.'' 

"Ah! you link so, Mr. Dornfort? Veil , I tink de same , and 
I say, is it better for me to let dis fool mistress of mine marry dis 
milor dat has ver little moneys — and I know if he had moche be 
not marry an ugly and vulgar voman like madame — or for me to 
prevent it? — and after I tought and tought many limes till my 
poor head have de pain , I tought if I can make dis milor give me 
five tousand pounds , vich makes von hundred and twenty four 
tousand francs in French moneys , I vill have her to marry him. 
If, aucontraire^ dis milor not consent to let me have his bond 
for dat sum , I vill never let madame marry him , so — " 
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** There is my lord's bell. I must leave you , my pretty Jafr- 
Uoe ; but do let me have one kiss before we part." 

''Yell , just von , and no more , and take care you jnot chiffon 
my ribbons or my hair." 

'' You Frenchwomen always think a great deal more about your 
ribbons than your lover, and — Oh! there 's that plaguy bell 
again.'' 

Durnford hastily imprinted a kiss on the cheek of Mademoi- 
selle Justine, and hurried to the chamber of his master, while 
she returned to the apartment of Mrs. Maclaurin, fully deter- 
mined , now that she was aware that once that lady became a wife 
her profusion would be checked, to obtain as much as possible 
from her before that event took place, or, in vulgar phraseology, 
to make hay while the sun was shining. 

Durnford was summoned to assist his master to a warm bath, 
after which a recherchi dinner that would not have shamed that 
prince of Amphitryons, Lucullus himself , was served to the epi- 
curean, and while Lord Alerander Beanlieu did ample justice to 
the skill of the cook, and his own savotrfaire in the selection of 
the dishes ordered , he more than once smiled at the notion that 
while he was thus indulging his appetite , he was supposed by his 
future eara tposa to be strictly following the most severe regime* 
*'I must arrange when I am married not to have that creature to 
dine with me. I never could stand it, for it spoils my appetite to 
see her devour her food , just as much as when I see wild beasts 
fed at the Zoological Gardens in London , a sight which always 
make me loathe my dinner that day." 

Such were the thoughts that passed through the mind of this 
heartless voluptuary as he sipped his well-iced champagne , con- 
templating with no slight satisfaction that henceforth he need not 
depend on the hospitality of acquaintances for the luxuries hi- 
therto only obtained at their cost, as the ample wealth of her 
whom , though he despised and dislilced , he was about to wed, 
would secure him all the indulgences which , to his sensual na- 
ture, formed the pleasures, if not the happiness, of life. And 
yet, while dwelling with immeasurable satisfaction on the advan- 
tages to be obtained by the large fortune of Mrs. Maclaurin , no 
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sentiment of good vill or gratitade were excited in his breast for 
her who was to bestow it on him. No, hardened by his inter- 
coarse with the worldly, which aroused into action all the selfish- 
ness of his nature. Lord Alexander Beaulieu thought only ofse- 
euring the means and appliances to administer to his own grovel- 
ing appetites , and would not merely have denied every luxury 
to her who brought him wealth , but would gladly have seen her 
expire as soon as she had invested him with it. Yet this was the • 
man who was pronounced , by the generality of his acquaintances, 
to be **a devilish good sort of fellow as times go." To be sure, 
his selfishness was universally known , but this was so common a 
defect among those with whom he associated that it ceased to be 
considered one , and was only commented on when some exercise 
of it interfered with, or crossed the equal selfishness of one of his 
soi-disant friends, who would exclaim , '' Hang that fellow, Beau- 
lieu! what a selfish animal he is. Would you believe it? — he 
refused to let me ofiP a foolish wager I made with him , or to let me 
have his bay horse , unless I paid him thrice its value." Many of 
the persons who accused Lord Alexander Beaulieu practised no 
less selfishness themselves , consequently, he, fully aware of this 
fact, was unconscious of being, in any degree, more faulty than 
others; or, if he ever reflected on the matter — which, with his 
habits , it is not likely he ever did — he would have been disposed 
to plume rather than to disparage himself, for the possession of 
this all-engrossing devotion to self. He had a very unfavourable 
opinion of the world — founded , perhaps , on his knowledge of 
ooe specimen of the genus man , who form its'aggregate — and 
that specimen was no other than himself. He believed men ca- 
pable of every meanness, if not of every crime, because he felt 
that, in his own case , the stings of conscience, or the dictates of 
honour, were alike powerless to induce him to relinquish any 
scheme that might tend to further his acquisition of wealth , or en- 
joyment of pleasure. High-minded and noble characters were 
above his comprehension , for he had no sympathy with any such 
persons, nay, it would be difficult, if not totally impossible , to 
convince him of their existence ; but if convinced , he would , in 
all human probability, have smiled at them in contemptuous de- 
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rision , as weak men , Quixotic fools , born to be dupes to clever 
persons like himself. 

It frequently occurred to him to desire to know whether 
his machinations to sow dissension between Miss Sydney and 
Strathern had been attended with success. He had given instruc- 
tion to Durnford to admit the latter if he called, calculating that 
Doctor Gillingsworth would not fail to give sufficient publicity to 
hjs feigned indisposition to draw inquiries to his door from those 
whom he considered to be his friends. Those among them whom 
he least wished to see did call , but Strathern contented himself 
with sending his servant to inquire ; so here his curiosity was de- 
feated. 

"Did you see Mr. Strathern 's servant when he called?" de- 
manded he of Durnford. 

**No, my lord , he merely inquired after your lordship's health 
of the porter, and left his master's card." 

'' While I am absent at Mrs. Maclaurin's I wish you would 
endeavour to see that person — Mrs. Bloxfield , is not that her 
abominable name?" 

'*Bloxham, my lord." 

"And discover from her whether she knows how matters are 
going on at Mrs. Sydney's. Whether Mr. Strathern is as fre- 
quently there as formerly — in short, find out all you can from 
that gossiping old woman, whom you told me was a crony of 
Miss Sydney's superannuated/emme de chambre.** 

"Your lordship shall be made acquainted with every par- 
ticular." 

"But mind, Durnford, you must on no account let this 
Mrs. Bloxham suspect that / have the least curiosity in the world 
on the subject. I have the greatest objection that this should be 
even guessed at." 

" Your lordship need not be in the least alarmed. I am always 
on my guard , and Mrs. Bloxham is so indefatigable in getting 
news of everything, and about every body, and so desirous of re- 
lating all she hears to whoever may fall in her way , that it is 
seldom necessary to ask her any question." 
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'' And DOW I must pay my visit to Mrs. Maclaurin. Hcighho ! " 
and Lord Alexander Beaulieu extended his mouth to its utmost di- 
mensions in a yawn , and his arms to their widest extent in a posi- 
tion that proved more than words could have done the over- 
whelming sense of weariness and ermui which the thoughts of the 
anticipated interview with that lady occasioned him. Nevertheless, 
he bestowed his usual pains in adorning his person, insisted oo 
his valet de chambre's brushing into a more becoming form a re- 
fractory lock that waved over his temples , changed no less than 
three neckcloths ere he was satisfied with the tie, and commanded 
a more than ordinary portion of Eau de Portugal to be sprinkled on 
his pocket-handkerchief, as a precaution against the powerful 
odour of the dainties with which Mrs. Maclaurin was in the habit 
of regaling herself at various hours in the day, to the no slight an- 
noyance of the olfactory nerves of her soi-disant admirer. ** Go 
and inquire if Mrs. Maclaurin is at home and ready to receive my 
visit." i 

* ' Yes , my lord ," and oflf hurried Durnford , while his master, 
taking another look at himself in the Psyche glass , slowly fol- 
lowed him. 

CHAFIER XXIV. 

"By change of scene men often try 
From dull ennui and care to fly, 
And fondly hope to leave behind 
The thoughts that weigh upon the mind ; 
But soon they 're forced to own how vain 
Is change of scene to banish pain — 
Man bears within, where'er be goes 
That which destroys, or gives repose." 

''Well, hang me if it didn't give me a queer sort of feeling 
when I saw that Livy was so cut up at my leaving her ," said Lord 
Fitzwarren to his travelling companion, Mr. Webworth, as, 
seated side by side in his well appointed carriage , they rolled 
rapidly along , leaving the City of the Caesars behind them . ' * The 
poor girl," resumed he, **behaved devilish well, I must say, for, 
though greatly moved, she restrained her tears, knowing that I 
can't bear having lachrymose scenes." 
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**Yeth, Lady Olivia ith a vewy chaming pethoo," said, or 
rather lisped Mr. Webworth, whose pronunciation had the pecu- 
liarity of always omitting the letter R. 

*'I don't know about her being very charming, as you call it, 
Webworth , but she is a deuced good sort of girl as times go , and 
very much attached to me." 

**Yeth, vewy." 

** I sometimes almost wish she was not so devilish fond of me. 
I swear to you I do, for were she less so, or were I quite convinced 
that the disappointment would not break her heart , I should be 
tempted to break off my engagement to her, for I *11 be hanged if I 
know why I entered into it, nor do I feel at all towards her as I did 
towards Miss Sydney -— that is, I 'm not at all in love with 
Livy." 

** Indeed , how vewy odd ! *' 

"The fact is, Webworth, Livy, poor girl, fell in love with 
me. 'T wasn't her fault, poor thing, nor mine neither, for the 
matter of that. You 'd be surprised if you knew the number of 
girls that have taken a fancy to me. Miss Sydney is the only one 
who was not ready to say 'yes,' before I asked 'will you?* And 
yet, strange to say, she is the only girl I ever really cared for. 

"She 's a vewy lovely cweathuwe, I musth confeth." 

"I wish I had never seen her, for somehow or other, she 's 
always running in my head , and when I look at poor Livy, and 
see how unlike, and I must add, how inferior she is to Louisa, 
I get so out of conceit with her, that I long to break off the en- 
gagement. There 's no more comparison between the two girls 
than between my beautiful mare Fanny — you remember Fanny? 
^- and Cotsmore's mare , Brown Bess. The one thorough-bred, 
small-boned, full of blood and with high action ; and the other, 
heavy-limbed, clumsy, and slow in her paces." 

"But my good fellow, it 's too late to find all thithoutnow, 
and as Lady Olivia is so vewy much attached to you you ought to 
banish Mith Thydney from you mind." 

"And so I try to do, but it 's not so easily accomplished, I 
can tell you. That pretty' face of hers is contioually recurring to 
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my mind, and that fine shapel Then what a stepper she is ! By Jove, 
I never saw a creature more perfect in her paces since my poor 
Fanny. Ah , Webworth , if that girl had but taken a fancy to me 
she might have managed me just as she pleased ; but the devil of it 
is, that all the women I don't care a farthing for, are jumping to 
have me , and this , the only one I ever loved , would hardly con- 
descend to look at me." 

**It thetainly ith vewy dithagueeable , my dea fellow, vewy 
dithagueeable indeed , and it ith much to be wished that you had 
not pwopothed to Lady Olivia/' 

** And the deuce of it is , Webworth , that I don't see the least 
chance of getting out of the scrape , for poor Livy is so fond of me» 
and so deuced good-natured, that do what I will, she never gets 
angry , though I see it almost breaks the poor thing's heart to see 
me always going away to one place or another. Now there are 
some women who would take huff at once , and say , * You may go 
to the — , and never come back , for I won't have you.' I tried 
to get Livy's mettle up several times , in the hope that she would 
get angry and break off our engagement, but it was all in vain. 
She loves me too well , poor girl , and would put up with anything 
rather than lose me. One consolation I shall have, however, 
which is , that I shall have my own way on every point when we 're 
married. Ihave taken care of this, and broken her in well, lean 
tell you. She is always ready to cry amen to everything I say ; and 
this will be a great comfort, won't it?" 

*' Yeth , thetainly , a vewy gweat comfot indeed." 

^^But isn't it strange, Webworth, that, knowing this, and 
knowing also that if Miss Sydney had consented to have me she 
would have had everything her own way, — ay, and would pro- 
bably have made me give up racing and hunting and my clubs, for 
I was so bewitched by her that I could refuse nothing that she 
wished, yet I cannot help every day — ay, by Jove, every hour 
— regretting that she is not to be my wife, and envying that fellow 
Strathern for winning such a prize. This it is to be in love ," and 
Lord Fitzwarren drew a deep sigh. "Were you ever in love, 
Webworth?" 

*«NotthatIwemembe." 
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'^Not that yoQ remember! Why, what a strange fellow yoa 
most be ! If yoa were ooce hard 'hit, as I call it — that is really 
in love — you would never forget it , I can tell you , for it 's no 
joke. Heighho!" 

"Many pethons have told me tho, but I thuppothe the 's a 
a gweat deal in imagination. One petthy gil seemth to me to be tho 
extuemely like anothe petthy gil that I oeve could make out how a 
man oath moe about one of them than anothe', tho I conclude that 
it muth be all imagination." 

'*Ha, ha, ha! 'Ponmysoul, Webworth, you are a devilish 
droll fellow , and make me laugh whether I will or not. The post- 
hoys get along famously. I had no notion that these cursed Ita- 
lians, or their horses either, could go at such apace. There 's 
something exhilarating in the rapid movement of a well built 
travelling carriage, bowled along by four horses, and though 
those that are pulling mine on are no great things to look at , they 
are quite equal in speed to our English ones. The rude harness 
and rope traces did, to be sure, shock me at first when I travelled, 
but I have now got accustomed to all that sort of thing? Have 
you?" 

**I neve noticeth it, foul genally fall athleepwheni tuavel. 
All I eve wemak on the woad ith the bad dinneth , and bueak- 
fasths." 

^* I have taken care to guard against them by having a regular 
supply of edibles with me. My courier put up a pdtS deperigord, 
which I had from Paris expressly for my journey, with a ham from 
Bayonne, some chickens, Bologna sausages, and a few other 
things, so we shan't be starved , my dear Webworth." 

''Did you oda any wine to be put up vdth the eatablelh? If not 
you will find the stuff to be had at the inns not duinakable." 

*'I am not so young a traveller as to forget the wine — ay, or 
good white French brandy either. My fellow has laid in a pro- 
vision." 

''You aue just the fellow I like to tuavel with, my dea Fitz- 
wauen, you undestand comfot." 

** It 's odd how much lighter my spirits get as I remove farther 
from Rome ! I hav'n't felt so cheerful since the unlucky day I was 
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such a fool as to propose for Livy. Now that I am safe off, all 
that foolish engagemeDt seems like a dream, and a devilish dis- 
agreeable one , too. I wish from the bottom of my heart it was 
but a dream. Heighho !^' 

*'You will spoil all you comfot by thinking about it, my dea 
fellow. When any dithagueeable thing occuth to me, I make it 
a point neva to think of it." 

''A very wise plan , but one which does not always depend on 
one's self to adopt. If it did , who would ever be unhappy?" 

*'0h! the au some pethons tho foolish that they au always 
fuelling about one thing au anothe when , if they would think moe 
of a good dinna and wine they might foget the twoubleth. I know 
but one tuue cause fo guief." 

** And what is that, my good fellow?" 

*'Not having enough money to have evewy day a capital dinna, 
and the best wine. With these tholid comfots I can't imagine how 
any sensible man can be unhappy." 

** Well , you are easily satisfied , I must say , Webworth. Bat 
you don't allow the mind, then, to have any influence in one's 
happiness?" 

'^Thetainly not. One's mind ought to be ath much in one's 
own powe ath one's hand au foot; I know mine ith." 

''Then all I can say is, that you 're a devilish lucky dog. But 
what do you think about — when you 're alone , for instance." 

''I think about my bueakfast, au my dinna, au mytbuppa. 
I wonda whethe it will be ath good ath I expect, and I get up my 
appetite by thinking of it; and tho I have a fuesh inteuest eveuy 
day, thumthing to look fouaud to twice or thaee times in the 
twenty-fou hous; and if that ith not enough to occupy any then- 
sible man's mindt , I know not whath ith." 

^'I thought you were to be brought into parliament at one time 
by your cousin. Lord Amesbury. How did it go off, Web- 
worth?" 

**I at fist acthepted the pwoposal of Amesbuwy who meely 
wanted to put me in ath a locum tenens until his thon became of 
age. But when I found that he expected me to be a constant at^ 
tendant at the House of Commons to TOte on. evewy question, by 
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^'hich I should lose my dinna on an avewage thuee days in evewy 
week , au come in when evewy enfuSe worth eating wath spoiled, 
I declined , fo it would have completely destuoyed my comfot and 
happineth. Ameshuwy took it into his head to be affuonted with 
me , becauth I would not sacuiGce my comfot to please him , and 
theue the affaia ended." 

*'But having no occupation, nothing to do, don't you often 
find the time hang heavy on your hands?" 

''Neva, I wead all the cookewy books that au published, make 
notes of the beth dinneth that au given in the theathon , and the 
beth wines in the houtheth , and by making these notes I neve 
fouget which to thelect, and this ith always an occupation. I can 
tell in what houtheth one should take au avoid ceutain dishes an 
wipes, which ith the besth countuy-houth to acthept invitations 
to , tho how, my good fellow, with this constant occupation can I 
find time even hang heavy on my hands?" 

''Then you don't care whether the houses are pleasant or not, 
Web worth?" 

**No houth can be unpleathant, wheue the owneus au not 
stingy, and wheue the cook is a peufet autist?" 

'* But agreeable people , do they count for nothing?" 

' ' I hate what au called agueeable people. They only seuve to 
duaw off one's attention fuom what is infinitely moue agueeable, 
in my opinion — a good dinna^ I have always obseuved that 
wheue these thame agueeable pethons au to be found , the entuees 
guo cold before one is helped , fou when they aue telling thei on 
diU, and anecdotes, people leave the seuvants waiting at theiu - 
elbow with the entuees, while they either listen or laugh, tho when 
the plat comes to a fellow like me, who having no title, am seuved 
about the lasth, it is not wouth eathing. No, give me the houtheth 
whe the dinna is the whole and thole object with all who sith down 
to table, and whe the pleasue of eathing ith not intewupted by 
uthleth conveuthation , nau the digestion twoubled afte dinna by 
too much attention to it." < 

''By Jove, Webworth, you have reflected graVely on the sub- 
ject of eating. It seems to have occupied your whole attention." 

"It thetainly hath, for what othe subject ith, oa could be. 
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half tho inteuesting to me? People don't weflect half enough on 
this point, and the conthequence ith that though they keep good 
Gooks , and spae no eipenth , they theldom have a good dinna. If 
men gave due consideuation to this impoutant thubject they neva 
would invite a thecond time any gueth who did not come punc- 
thually to the houa witten on the caud of invitation. How many 
good and wechechS dinnas have I not theen spoiled by having been 
kept waiting a half houa and longa, because the guesths had not 
the politeneth to awive in time, and I have heud these same 
guesths at thei clubs, that night, complain how cold the vewy 
same dinnas weu, which they had kept waiting, and attack the 
weputation of a good cook, afta having defeated his eietions to 
display histh talenth/' 

*'You grow positively eloquent on this topic, my dear Web- 
worth. I had no notion you had studied it so profoundly,'' said 
Lord Fitz warren. 

*' I don't think we eva conveused on it before. Indeed , in tho- 
thiety one ncva has time to enta gwavelyon any subject, howeva 
intuesting; it ith only twavelling tete-or-tSte , ath weaw now, in 
a comfotable cawiage, with the pleasing puespective of a good 
dinna , that I could take the tuouble of entwing at full on thuch a 
thubject." 

''Hang me, Webworth, if I don't think you a devilish deal 
more clever fellow than I took you to be; and if I don't consider 
you wiser than most, if not any of our mutual friends, in circum- 
scribing your happiness to one focus, and that one so easily to be 
acquired." 

"By the wealthy yeth , but by the pooa no. You foget that I 
am a pooa devil , who have only enough to buy bwead and cheese> 
as folks thay , two things vewy well in thei way , ath accessowies 
with vayous othe good things, but by themthelves only fit fo 
downs." 

**But, though not rich, surely you can always afford a good 
dinner. That costs so little." 

"(7e/a dSpend, tnon ch4l A tough beefsteak, mutton, with 
pain a diswetion, cutlet, washed down with vin oudmaie^ might 
tbatithfy thome men, and costsh little, I gwant, but such faye 
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dithgnstsh me , and nnleth I meet with thome hothpitable fellow 
like youthelf to give a good dinna, I am left without one, for a 
cofTee-houth dinna at on clubs is my avesion. Fitzwauen , you 
are a lucky dog, and ought to be one of the happiest fellowth alive, 
yet you allow youthelf to be fwetted about women, which I cangot 
undestand. I only know that if I had but even one qfuata of you 
fotune, I should conside mythelf the happiest fellow in the whole 
wold." 

"But that would not be enough to keep up an establishment, 
Web worth, nor horses, nor to allow of your indulging in various 
other little pleasures/' 

"'T would be enough to allow me a thmall comfotable b*- 
chela's houth, a capital cook, and an easy Buougham with two 
stwong hortheth to dwaw it about , a vewy good easy chai , a com- 
fotable thofa, a Fwench bed, and what moe could a thenthible 
man desie to make him happy?" 

"Well, I must say, my dear Web worth , that you are not 
unreasonable in your wishes, and I can only add that you shall 
never want a good dinner while I have one, and that you may 
reckon on sure winter quarters, at whichever of my places I hap- 
pen to be at as long as I live." 

"Thanks, my dea Fitzwauen, you have always been mosth 
kind to me, and I feelil deeply, lathureyou." 

"And what is more, my good fellow, I will take care to secure 
you an annuity for your life of three hundred and sixty-five guineas 
a year, which will give you a guinea a day towards providing yon 
a good dinner a day — nay, by Jove! as you will always have a 
room at each of my places in the country, and the run of my house, 
you can put by your guinea a day for the six months , my dear fel- 
low , and so have two a day for the season in London." 

"I am quite ovepowedby you vewy geat kindneth, my dea 
Fitzwauen , and feel at a loth how to thank you." 

"I want no thanks, my good fellow. What 's the good of 
being rich , if one don't help those who are less fortunate in that 
respect. I '11 have the deed of annuity drawn up the moment I get 
back to England , and, lest any accident should occur to me be- 
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fore then , I '11 just add a codicil to my will , which I always carry 
about with me in my writing box." 

*' I am not able to expweth what I feel , I assue you I am not, 
Fitzwauen , fo this act of fwiendship on you pawt to me, who have 
no claim whateva on yon genewosity." 

** Not a word more on the subject , my dear Webworlh. You, 
I am quite sure, would have done just as much for me were our 
positions exchanged , and I have real satisfaction in being of use 
to you." 

*'I wish that I, in tun, could be of uth to you, but I know 
only one way in which I can puove my thenth of you fwiendship. 
I '11 take you chef-de-cuithine undeu my especial chage , when we 
go back to England, and I answe fou it you dinnaus shall be the 
most wechechS in London. I undestandth the sot of thing , and it 
will be an agueeable occupation fou me. But I thee we aye come 
to ou halting-place , which I am glad of, ath I am well ditbpothed 
to dine. I hope you couyiea has had the good thenth to have ihome 
thoup weady , and whateve elthe the inn can afTod , fo one thome- 
timthe in these sot of places hits on a tolewable plat naiionale, 
and that offe's a vawiety that is agueeable." 

*' I dare say my fellow has done right, for he is sharp, and has 
all his wits about him. Here he comes, stumping along in his 
jack-boots to welcome us, with a face red from the fire, where 
probably he has been assisting to prepare some delicacy of his 
fa^on for our dinner. I hope these clumsy postillions will not 
break the pole of my carriage in the sharp turn to^the Inn door. 
How the fellows hollo, and gallop. By Jove, we had a narrow 
escape there ! Well , here we are , my boy. Any chance of a good 
dinner, eh, Frazzini?" 

*'Ab? milor, I vork and vork — see my face, so burn \id 
fire. Cuisinier not moche good. I have madedem^e^^a, dat 
is de soupe, and I have de cotelettes, and de poulet rSti, and 
I have de room broshed, and I do mon possible to make milor 
comfortable." 

''Come along, Webworth. Egad, my legs are so cramped 
that 1 can hardly walk. Let us have dinner as soon as possible, 
Frazzini, for L am as hungry as a hunter. Belton, have the pro- 
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visions and some wine unpacked immediately. Now, mind and 
take care you don't shake the wine." 

''Be tho good , Belton , as to keep the bottles on thei thidthe/' 
said Web worth, with an anxious face, ''and thee if you cannot 
pwocua thome ithe." 

Lord Fitzwarren and his fnend entered the inn , preceded by 
Frazzini , while Belton , looking after them , shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and muttered to the other servant, who was already beginning 
to unpack the light four ffon which contained the provisions, "Al- 
ways thinking of his stomach and giving trouble, and never letting 
one see the colour of his money for all that. I wonder what my 
lord can see in him , I am sure , that he saddles himself with him, 
lumbering up his carriage, and franking him all through his 
journey. Bundle out the things, Thomas. Come, be quick." 

" I 'm afraid of shaking the wine," answered Thomas. 

"Never mind, they '11 drink it all the same, I warrant me; 
and ifikey don't, / will. I know my lord don't much care about 
it, and as to that screw, Webworth, I 'm glad to spite him, for 
he 's always giving trouble , and trying to put my lord up to things 
which would injure my place." 

"Ah! Mr. Belton,'' observed Thomas, "it's not to be told 
bow these sort of gentlemen — who are , not after all , gentlemen 
— injure poor servants. Being poor, they are obliged to look 
sharp after every shilling, so they get to know the real value of 
things as well as we do , and then they put our masters up to it, 
which spoils our just perquisites." 

" There, Thomas, give that bottle of old sherry a good shake, 
and that will secure the greater part of it to me, for Mr. Web* 
worth , forsooth , is so particular that if it is not as clear as amber 
he won't touch it." 

Thomas did as he was told, laughing while he performed the 
command of his superior, Mr. Belton, the valet de chambre of 
Lord Fitzwarren , to whom the domestics of his lordship paid 
much more attention than to their noble master. 

"Bring a bottle of port wine for my use, Thomas and be sure 
to shake it as little as possible. Keep it on its side, and walk 
steadily — I 'Jl uncork it myself. I hope that foreign humbug, 
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Frazzini , has taken care to have my dinner ready. I can't abide 
these d — d Italian or French fellows, but one can*t do without 
them when one is travelling in their shabby countries , and don't 
speak their outlandish lingoes. I 'm sure this eurrier, as he calls 
himself, makes a good profit by my lord on the road. It goes to 
my heart to see foreigners making money by Englishmen." 

'*Yes, Mr. Belton, so it does mine, too; but, as you justly 
say, it can't be helped , but it 's a great pity." 

**Xake out the dressing case, Thomas, and the chaise seat, 
And have the imperial taken down. Lock the carriage doors, bring 
me the key, and I '11 step and see whether my lord wants anything, 
but here comes Frazzini hurrying and bustling about as if he did 
everything. 

*•'• Milor vant depdtS defoi grog , la potdarde, et lejambon." 

'^Here they are, Mr. Longboots." 

**yill you bring some of dese tings in vid me. Monsieur, 
Tomas?" 

**How can I? Don't you see I have the dressing-boxes , and 
chaise seat , and himperials to bring in?" 

"Diavolo! some von moste help me — I have not four hands." 

*'You can take one thing at a time though, Mr. Currier." 

^'Vy not you help me, Monsieur Belton, or make Tomas 
help?" 

* * Because it is neither of our places. You are the currier and 
it 's your business to see that my lord has everything comfortable 
on the road." 

*^Corpo di Bacco I 'T is nuff to make von mad I O de English 
servant vat peoples, vat peoples! But milor must not be keep 
vaiting. So I take von ting in von arm , and von in de oder , and 
I come back. But you vill bring de vine?" 

**NotI." 

*' Tomas, vill you?" 

*'How can I, Mr. Frazzini, when I have more to do than I can 
manage?!^ 

Off afftied the courier , bearing a pdti in one hand , and a 
ham in the other, the two English servants smiling in derision at 
bis activity ; and when he was out of sight Belton said, '* I would 
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not let any one bnt him take the wine, for now he '11 get the blame 
of its being shaken. I like to get these beastly foreigners into a 
scrape." 

^*So do I, Mr. Belton, for they 're always trying to take the 
bread out of our mouths." 

Though even the fastidious Webworth was compelled to ac- 
knowledge that, thanks to the indefatigable exertions of the good- 
tempered and active courier, a much better dinner was served 
than could have been expected on so short a notice ; the wine was, 
owing to the shaking given to it by Thomas , undrinkable , and 
none that could be procured at the inn could console him for the 
loss of the old sherry with which he had anticipated to wash down 
the savoury viands that composed the repast with which he had so 
plentifully indulged his appetite. He made many and peevish 
remonstrances to Frazzini , for his alleged want of attention , in 
having shaken the wine, malgre all the assertions of the Italian to 
the contrary, for conscious that he had moved it as cautiously as 
possible , the courier felt much hurt at the censure bestowed on 
him. He, nevertheless, when Lord Fitzwarren's dinner was re- 
moved, and before he thought of satisfying his own hunger, went 
to the chamber designed for Mr. Webworth, and finding that not a 
single article for that gentleman's use had been brought up from 
the carriage , he having obtained the key from Mr. Belton , who 
was dining as luxuriously as his master, conveyed to Mr. Web- 
worth's chamber all that appertained to that gentleman , and ar- 
ranged the bed , and saw that a good (ire was lighted in the brasier 
to air the room , murmuring to himself while he did so, in Italian 
— which we render into our language — 

'^0, those English servants! what selfish persons they are, ' 
thus to neglect the friend of their master, who, having no domestic 
of his own on the journey, would be left to want everything if I did 
not attend to his comfort ; and yet he is continually finding fault 
with all I do; but, poor man, he can't help it, I daresay. It is 
his country, where the sun so seldom shines , and those dreadful 
fogs, of which I have heard so much, that has soured his mind. 
Ah ! who could be well or happy without sunshine and a clear 
atmosphere? It is the want of these blessings that renders the 

Strathern, ^1 
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English^ with all their wealth, so difficult to be pleased that the 
greatest luxuries cannot content them , and even their pampered 
servants have the same dissatisfied notions. Eat — eat, at every 
post, finding every thing bad, yet devouring all, and pouring 
liquid fire, intheshapeof eau^eme, down their throats , which 
inflames their blood , and makes their tempers so bad. Ah, Gio- 
vanni Frazzini, thank God that, though poor, you are happier than 
these proud islanders." 

CHAPTER XXV. 

"The heart where Love halh made its nest 
Will find hira a tormenting guest, 
As 't is by long experience shown 
That never doth he come alone; 
Doubt, fear, wild jealousy, and pain 
Are aye attendants in his train, 
Nor leave him till he sinks to sleep. 
When they no longer vigils keep ; 
And those who did his slings deplore 
Lament that he can wound no more." 

Sunshine was again restored to the breast of Louisa Sydney, 
and if any doubt of the devoted attachment of her lover still lin- 
gered there , it was so faint that she was almost, if not quite un- 
conscious of its existence. The chagrin she had lately experienced 
made her appreciate still more highly her present happiness , and 
she determined never more to allow her mind to be poisoned by so 
unworthy a guest as suspicion , and henceforth to forget that she 
was that which so many envy and desire to be — an heiress. Stra- 
them , while he felt his passion for her increased by the recent 
misunderstanding between them , which had alarmed him into a 
dread of losing her, was also aware that his confidence in the sta- 
bility of her affection had received a shock from the effects of which 
time alone could remove the trace, and that he no longer, as pre- 
viously, believed her temper to be as faultless as he had once 
imagined it to be. He , nevertheless , concealed in his own breast 
*'the change that had come over the spirit of his dream," and 
Louisa, even with the piercing eyes of love, could detect nothiog 
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to alarm or displease her in his manaer. Mrs. Sydney , gratified 
at witnessing the good understanding re-established between the 
lovers , soon forgot that it had ever known any interruption , and 
abandoned herself to the happiness founded on a belief that her 
daughter's would soon be irrevocably secured by a union with the 
only man she had ever considered worthy of her hand. But while 
peace was restored to those so dear to each other, and Hope, the 
enchantress , smiled most brightly on them , there was one person 
beneath the roof of Mrs. Sydney who marked the renewal of affec- 
tion between Louisa and Strathern with regret. This was no other 
than Nurse Murray , whose mind had been worked on by the fre- 
quently-repeated misrepresentations of Mrs. Bloxham, until she 
had learned to think that a marriage between her young lady and 
Mr. Strathern would be the greatest evil that could befal her on 
whom she doted. The imprudent confidence reposed in her by 
Miss Sydney on her return from the masked ball , a confidence 
which that young lady had never ceased to regret, had awakened 
strong suspicions in her breast that the charges preferred against 
Mr. Strathern were not wholly unfounded. From the commence- 
ment of Louisa's attachment for him, the nurse saw, or fancied 
that she saw, a marked diminution in the confidence and affection 
ofheryouog mistress towards herself. This change, which was 
but the result of the maidenly reserve peculiar to a first love, 
alarmed and pained the devoted but somewhat selfish feelings of 
Murray , who thus reasoned : — ** If before they are married he so 
entirely engrosses all her affection, as thus to estrange her confi- 
dence from me , who have never left her a day since her birth — 
from me, who dote on her as I did on her father, who was dear 
to me as my own child — him whom I fostered at my breast — 
what may I expect when she becomes his wife? I saw she was dis- 
pleased with me for advising her to pause, and not to shut her ears 
against advice. She has never shown me the same liking or confi- 
dence ever since — has never seemed to notice my lowness of spi- 
rits, my altered looks; she who used to remark the least change 
in me, and comfort and console me whenever I was unhappy! I 
am now become but little necessary to her happiness, though 
mine depends entirely on her, and I soon shall cease to be re- 

21* 
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gardedby her — nay, more, in all probability her husband vill 
find out that I am too old and awkward to be lady's maid to one so 
fair and youthful , and whom he mil desire to see decorated to the 
utmost advantage, or to travel with them as rapidly as young 
people in their position are accustomed to travel, and I shall be 
pensioned off, or sent to her seat to pass the remainder of my days 
away from my darling, as her poor fathers favourite old horse 
was. Oh , if I could but break off this marriage ! She is so beau- 
tiful and so good that she would soon have Qther admirers, and 
would not, I hope, long grieve for this one, of whom I am sure 
Mrs. Bloxham knows more than she chooses to tell. I '11 endea- 
vour to find out what made her shake her head so gravely when she 
spoke of him , and when I know all I '11 tell my young lady 
everything I hear. Yes, even though she should be angry 
at my freedom. I was in hopes that there would be a lasting 
breach between them after the masked ball , for I saw she was 
greatly vexed and grieved that night and the whole of tbe 
day after, but where the love is, women so soon forgive and 
forget that in ten day's all anger was over , and now they seem 
fonder than ever. Ah! well-a-day, and so it was with me long 
years ago." 

Thus reasoned Nurse Murray, as, a prey to jealousy for the 
present, and dread of the future estrangement of her young mis- 
tress , she sat alone in her chamber. 

That day she went to visit Mrs. Bloxham, whose presence 
Durnford , the valet de dmmbre of Lord Alexander Beaulieu, 
had but half an hour previously quitted , he having gained from 
the gossiping /emme de chamhre^ a knowledge of all she knew 
of the affairs of Mrs. Sydney, her daughter, and Mr. Strathera, 
and, still more, ofall she suspected; for Mrs. Bloxham had the 
habit ofsupplying any discrepancy in the information she sought 
to acquire by adding her suppositions of probabilities and possi- 
bilities , in which veracity was little regarded. But, much as she 
delighted in promulgating news , she had a still greater pleasure 
in receiving it; hence the society of Mr. Durnford was peculiarly 
acceptable to her, and his visits always left her in good humour 
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^ith herself, and brimful of all the gossip known to the coteries 
of the valetaille of the English at Rome. 

''This is very kind of you , my dear Mrs. Murray ,'* said Mrs. 
Bloxham. '•^ You so seldom come to see me , that it 's quite a 
treat to have a visit from you. Pray sit down in this chair , it *s 
more comfortable than the others. O , Mrs. Murray, this is very 
unlike the housekeeper's room I 'd have to receive you in if we 
were in England; for, not only in our town house in Belgrave- 
square, but at both my lord's places in the country, the house- 
keeper's rooms are quite pictures of comfort." 

''I dare say they are, in course, Mrs. Bloxham, but in this 
' utlandish , heathenish sort of place , what can one expect? I 
assure you I have searched all over the town to try and hire an easy 
chair or a sofa for the horrid room I sit in , without being able to 
get one, and it was with the greatest difficulty I was able to pro- 
cure a piece of carpet , and a footstool for myself." 

'^Lords and ladies o<we an immense debt of gratitude to hupper 
servants who give up their Hengiish comforts to travel with 'em in 
foreign parts, Mrs. Murray." 

'' Indeed they do , Mrs. Bloxham." 
'^ Will you take a bit of cake and a glass of wine, Ma'am?" 
*'No, thank you, it is not long since I had my lunch." 
''You really must not refuse me," and Mrs. Bloxham opened 
an armoire in the chamber, and drew forth a bottle of wine and 
some cake. '' You '11 find this Madeira very good , Mrs. Murray; 
we got it for my lord's particular use, and his lordship 's very 
difficult to be pleased in wine , and dear enough it is , too , and 
hard to be got, into the bargain." 

Mrs. Bloxham filled two glasses to the brim , handed! one to 
her visitor, and raising the other to her own lips, said , ''Here 's 
to your good health , Mrs. Murray." 

"I drink to yours, Ma'am," replied ;the latter, sipping the 
wine with great unction. 

" And how are your ladies , Ma'am ? " 
"Quite well, I thank you, and her ladyship?" 
* ' Never better, I am obleeged to you. When is Miss Sydney 
to be married?" 
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"Not till we get back to England." 

"Ah, well! I say nothing, but if I washer, I know that I 'd 
look twice before I 'd give up my liberty , and with such a fine for- 
tune , too, to one who has no title, for what 's the good of money, 
Mrs. Murray , if it don't get a young lady a title ? " 

"Why, there may be something in that, Mrs. Bloxham, yet 
Mrs. Sydney, who had a large fortin, and was a great beauty in 
her day, married a gentleman as had no title, and many a lady 
envied her good luck for getting such a husband. Oh ! he was 
such a gentleman as I never saw his like , before or since.'' 

Mrs. Bloxham , aware that when once Nurse Murray began on 
the subject of her deceased [master there would be great difficulty 
in stopping her, and by no means disposed to waste time in 
listening to a catalogue of his virtues and a reiteration of his prai- 
ses, interrupted her visitor by pouring out a second glass of wine, 
which , although refused , she insisted on being drank , and then 
before the subject could be resumed, she observed *'Yes, Mr. 
Strathern is not the husband / would , were I in your place , wish 
to see married to Miss Sydney." 

**And why not, Mrs. Bloxham, if I may make so bold as to 
ask the question?" 

"I am a very particular person, Mrs. Murray, and very 
cautious about what I say ," an assertion, the truth of which Mrs. 
Bloxham's most intimate cronies would have been very much dis- 
posed to doubt , " but I know what I know." 

" I suppose you do , Ma'am, and that 's just why I should like 
to be made acquainted with your meaning." 

" Ah ! Mrs. Murray, I wish I had not promised not to mentioD 
what I know, but I am tied down , or I would tell you everything, 
and if you knew all , you would think as I do." 

'' Surely between friends, and only you and f alone together, 
you might tell me, if nolthe whole, at least a part of what you 
know." 

Here an ominous shake of the head, as full of meaning as that 
of Burleigh's, announced that Mrs. Bloxham was in possession of 
some mighty secret which she did not seem disposed to communi- 
cate to her visitor. 
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'^ There 's some people, Mrs. Marray, as is always ready to 
gossip and tell everything they know, but I was never one of them, 
and always have had a guard upon my lips , for I 've thought to 
myself, ^ least said is soonest mended.' No, I never was a 
fetcher or carrier of news, nor a talebearer, nor a mischief 
maker, not I; though, lauk, I have heard sich things, Mrs. 
Murray , as would make the hair on your head stand on end." 

''Not about Mr. Strathern, I hope," said Mrs. Murray, com- 
bining the last remark with the subject that most interested her, 
and now seriously alarmed. 

"Mayhap yes, and mayhap no. Gentlemen will be wild and 
eitravagant, Ma'am, and some more than others, and t&i7/ get 
into debts and scrapes, and more 's the pity; and toill be keeping 
company with wicked women , and spending thousands on 'em ; 
but I *11 say nothing. O, Mrs. Murray, we live in a wicked world, 
that's what we do; and, for my part, if I was a beautiful young 
lady with a large fortin, I *d never marry any one but some very 
rich and grand lord , whose estates were all hintailed , for then 
I 'd be sure of always having a fine house over my head , and a 
great title, for these two things are a great comfort when hus- 
bands — and they all do , Ma'am , after a few months of marriage 
— take back to their old ways." 

''Then, if I understand you right, Mrs. Bloxham, Mr. 
Strathern is one of those sad scapegraces, and yet who 'd have 
thought it? So steady, and settled like as he appears." 

"Lauk, Mrs. Murray! don't understand no such thing. I'd 
be very sorry to say so. I only mentioned that gentlemen some- 
times are very wild , but I didn't name him more than any other, 
so don't mistake me." 

"All I know, Mrs. Bloxham, is, that whatever you may have 
intended to say, the impression you left on my mind is, that you 
meant Mr. Strathern all the time you were speaking, and I 'd take 
it much more kind of you if you were to come to the point at once 
than to be beating about the bush , blowing hot and cold with the 
same breath , as they say in my country." 

"A word to the wise ought to be sufficient , Mrs. Murray. I '11 
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say no more on that head, and I hope what I have told yoa in strict 
confidence will not be repeated , for, as I said before, I make it 
a point ne?er to meddle or make in any one's business but my 
own , and no one ever coold say that Fanny Bloiham was a gossip. 
If I was I could tell ntch things , Mrs. Murray , as would surprise 
you , for I 've lived in the best of families , with the grandest of 
lords and ladies, and have seen and heard otsueh doings — mercy 
on us ! — as would take away your breath if I mentioned 'em. 
You 've only had one place all your life , Ma'am , as I 've heard 
you say, and that with a couple who didn't live long enough to- 
gether to be tired of each other, so all was smooth and quiet; but 
I've had several places, and always in the highest families, and 
if I was only to tell you what the ladies' maids and valets have told 
me in the housekeepers' rooms , you 'd bless yourself." 

**But how could you be sure that one-half of what they said 
was true ? I wouldn't believe a quarter of it ; and then to think of 
thA- wickedness of servants speaking against their masters and 
mistresses ! " . 

'^Lord love you ! how innocent you are. It 's easy to see you 
have not lived in any of the tiptop fashionable families, or you 'd 
know better." 

'* I 'm glad I never did, for I could not abide such wickedness. 
I couldn't bring myself to eat the bread of those I couldn't respect. 
It would stick in my throat." 

*^So you fancy, but you 'd soon get used to it, for bread is 
bread , come from where it will." 

Finding that she could elicit nothing positive against Mr. Stra- 
thern from Mrs. Bloxham , Mrs. Murray took her departure , her 
friendship for that acquaintance considerably cooled by this in- 
terview , while Mrs. Bloxham's estimation of her was reduced to a 
very low ebb indeed. 

" She 's a mere nobody — a vulgar old twaddle , as Mr. Durn- 
ford called her, who knows nothing of high life," thought Mrs. 
Bloxham. **Sbe wanted to pick my brains, but I saw through 
her at one glance , and let out nothing that could get me into a 
scrape; indeed, for the matter of that, I know nothing in per- 
tikler of Mr. Strathem , for all Mr. Durnford said was that he was 
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like all the rest of 'em 'ere wild yonng gentlemen , who 's always 
in mischief, and, as the old saying is generally true that smooth 
water runs deep and the evil one is sure to be at the bottom , I 
dare say this young gentleman, who sets up to be so steady, is 
worse than the rest on 'em. I wonder what makes Mr. Durnford 
so anxious to know whether Mr. Strathern and Miss Sydney are as 
fond of each other as ever. He must have a reason for it , and I '11 
try to find it out when next I see him , that I, will." 

"Well, I'm no wiser than I was,'' thought Nurse Murray, as 
she walked home from her visit to Mrs. Bloxham , her ideas not a 
little confused by the insinuations and inuendoes of that gossip- 
ping woman , as well as by the two glasses of Madeira which she 
had been prevailed on to drink, and which, not being accustomed 
to indulge in such potent libations before dinner, had produced 
an unusual degree of excitement in her mind. ** I feel all no how/' 
thought she. ''My head seems to go rounds and my face,^eels 
like fire. I hope I shan't see either of my ladies until I am more 
composed , and that the redness is gone out of my face, for what 
would they think of me? I wish I knew what to believe about Mr. 
Strathern. May be all that Mrs. Bloxham told me was untrue. I 
never can believe that lords and ladies can be so bad as she said, 
and if she told lies about them , she might also tell 'em about Mr. 
Strathern. Well, for my part, I don't know what to thinr; I 
hope all may turn out for the best, I am sure — and yet, if Mr. 
Strathern should be such a rake and spendthrift, it will make my 
poor dear young lady miserable , and break the heart of her poor 
mother , who has no other comfort in this life. Oh dear ! how my 
head goes round , and my cheeks burn. I wish I hadn't been per- 
suaded to drink that second glass. I declare I feel all no how, 
and quite in a flutter." 

When Nurse Murray attended to dress her young lady for 
dinner that day, the tumult in her mind, occasioned no less by 
the insinuation of Mrs. Bloxham than by her unusual indulgence 
in a very strong wine, had not subsided, and her altered ap- 
pearance and evident emotion excited the suspicion and alarm of 
Miss Sydney, who being really much attached to her old servant, 
took a great interest in her health. ''What is the matter, my 
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good Murray?" demanded her yoang mistress. '*Yoa look 
flushed and agitated. Are you ill, or has anything occurred to 
vex you?" 

*'0h! it 's nothing, my dear young lady. I'm only a little 
heated, and have a head-ach," and here Murray, overcome by the 
affectionate interest displayed by Miss Sydney, and by the thought 
of the ignorance under which she laboured relative to the real cha- 
racter of bim into whose hands she was about to confide her des- 
tiny , burst into tears. 

^'I see, my poor Murray, that you are really ill. You must 
immediately go to bed , and I will have a physician sent for." 

*'No, indeed. Miss Sydney, there is no occasion, I shall be 
better by and by. I am quite able to dress you , indeed I am. 

**You must not be obstinate, Murray; you really must go to 
bed , and Mrs. Collinson will dress me." 

"*T isn't illness, indeed it isn't — it 's only anxiety," and here 
another flood of tears testified that Murray's malady was more of 
the mind than of the body. 

*' Anxiety, my poor Murray; and pray what about?" asked 
Miss Sydney, with undissembled astonishment. 

** O , my dear young lady, I dare not tell you ! You would be 
angry with your poor Murray if she told you the cause of her being 
in this state." 

** Why should I be angry , Murray? You surely can have com- 
mitted no crime, or been guilty of any action that needs conceal- 
ment, or that could account for your present state of agitation." 

*^No, miss, God be thanked ! /have committed no crime; but 
there are those whose consciences are not so clear, and that's 
what is breaking my heart ; " and the sobs of the old woman im- 
peded her utterance. 

*•* But why should you conceal crime or guilt, Murray? On the 
contrary , it *s your duty to reveal it." 

^^Ah! so I have said to myself twenty times to-day, miss; 
and yet I 'm afraid to tell what I know — afraid, miss, that your 
mother, that you yourself mayhap , my dear young lady — you, 
for whom I would willingly lay down my life, would be angry 
with me." 
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*' Ail this Is quite iDComprehensible to me , Murray. You say 
tliat there is crime somewhere, that you Ildow it, and yet you 
assert your dread that its being revealed would incur the displeasure 
of my mother and me. What does , what can all this mystery 
mean? If it be anything my mother and I ought to know let me 
hear it at once ," said Miss Sydney , in the full belief that the dis- 
closure she wished to elicit related solely to one of the servants in 
the establishment. 

^^Well, my dear young lady, as you command me to tell it, 
I will; but if what I have to say should incur your anger, and I 
greatly fear it will , remember you commanded me to tell it. O, 
Miss Sydney, how can I help being miserable and almost heart- 
broken when I know that you are going to be married to one 
who—" 

*'Hold, Murray," said the young lady, her face becoming 
flushed with displeasure; ^* presume not to attach such words as 
crime or guilt to Mr. Strathern. Think not that because I once, 
in a moment of weakness and excitement, listened to vague insi- 
nuations against one whose name ought to be sacred with those who 
love me, I will ever again permit it. I am sorry, Murray, that 
you should force me to censure you for indulging in a propensity 
to gossip , and I must positively interdict even the least reference 
to this painful subject again." 

The dignity of Miss Sydney's bearing, and the sternness with 
which she uttered the rebuke, so unlike the softness and kindness 
of manner to which she had been accustomed in her young mis- 
tress, produced so strong an effect on the old nurse's feelings, that, 
quite overcome, she wept bitterly in uncontrollable emotion, and, 
though much displeased, Miss Sydney, touched by the violence 
of her grief, had pity on her. 

*^ Indeed, it was because I — I love you — better than every- 
thing on ea— rth," sobbed Murray; **bet — ter than life itself; 
that I thought it — it my duty to wa — r — n you , — and now — 
I have incur — red your anger. Oh ! my poor old heart — will — 
break." 

Miss Sydney poured out a glass of water, and persuaded the 
old woman to swallow it, but her sobs still continued, proving 
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the depth of her emotion at the unwonted reproof of her young 
mistress. 

"Oh! I see you are deeply oflFended with me, Miss Sydney, 
and yet Heaven knows that could you but read my heart, you 
would be convinced that it was no idle curiosity, but a real affec- 
tion for you , that led me to inquire into what Mrs. Bloxham knew 
against Mr. Strathern. Forgive me , if I have done wrong. Do, 
my own dear lady , and be assured it was well meant." 

'* I pardon you this time , Murray , but on one condition, and 
that is, that you will never more make Mr. Strathern the subject 
of your conversation with Mrs. Bloxham, or any one else, and 
that you refer to the suspicions infused into your mind by the ab- 
surd insinuations of that person no more. Were my mother to 
know that you had ever done so, she would be so seriously offended 
that I do not think she would forgive you so readily as I have done ; 
but I do so the more willingly because I am conscious that my 
weakness in listening to you on this subject on a former occasion 
encouraged you to persevere in it. Dry your eyes and compose 
yourself. I am quite convinced you meant well in all this business, 
but you must remember , my good Murray, that no motive, how- 
ever good , will justify your prying into the affairs, or questioning 
the reputation of others, or encouraging mischievous gossip about 
them." 

Murray was silent , but not convinced by the reproof or re- 
flections of her young lady. She loved' her so fondly, so devotedly, 
that she could not bring herself to think that there was any 
impropriety in her endeavouring to ascertain the meaning of 
the hints and ominous shakes of the head of Mrs. Bloxham, when 
they referred to so important a point as the character of him on 
whom the future happiness of the person dearest to her on earth 
was to depend. But though unconvinced on this head, she saw 
that her young mistress's goodwill could only be retained by a 
fitrict adherence to the conditions laid down by her , and con- 
sequently she determined not to violate them. ^^Oh!" and the 
nurse heaved a deep sigh as she uttered the exclamation, *^how 
much in love must my pocA* dear young lady be, when she won't 
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listen lo a word against Mr. Strathern. Woe's me! I wish she 
had never set eyes on him , for he surely has bewitched her." 

Although Louisa Sydney had acted with such firmness and' 
propriety on this occasion, as to impress her old attendant with a 
very exalted opinion , if not of her strength of mind , or dignity, 
at least of her full and entire confidence in her lover, truth compels 
us to dedare that while reproving the nurse she felt the most 
longing desire to be made acquainted with all that she had learned 
from the gossiping Mrs. Bloxham. The tears and agitation of 
Murray indicated that the information she had received must have 
been , indeed , of a most painful and disagreeable nature , and 
this thought tilled the breast of Miss Sydney with a thousand vague, 
yet disquieting suspicions, which she longed to have refuted, or 
to combat by her own reasoning powers against the prejudices and 
credulity of the old nurse. A feeling of what was due to her lover 
had induced her to be thus peremptory in checking the disclosures 
Murray was on the point of making, but this sacrifice had been 
made at the expense of her own feelings , for the pangs of jealousy 
awakened in her heart made her experience the most longing 
desire to learn whether indeed she had any just cause for their 
existence. That Strathern loved her, and her only at present , she 
was little disposed to doubt , for his every word and look bore 
this blessed conviction to her mind ; but , like many others of the 
youthful and inexperienced of her sex whose affections have been 
awakened for the first time , this certitude of the present devotion 
of her lover was not sufficient to satisfy the fastidious and exigeante 
Louisa Sydney , who was painfully alive to a jealousy of the past. 
All suspicions of Strathern's being influenced by mercenary 
motives in seeking her hand had vanished from her mind. There 
was an elevation and nobleness in his sentiments which every day's 
acquaintance revealed, that precluded her from doubting him on 
this point, but still the fear that he had previously loved, and 
loTed unworthily , once infused into her breast, haunted her con- 
tinually, and poisoned the happiness which, without this alloy 
to it , would have been , indeed , as perfect as was ever allowed to 
one of earth's daughters. , 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

^^ What sacrifices have been made for gold 
By sage and moralist have oft been told , 
When blooming youth , with step that scarce doth falter, 
To mate with hoary age doth seek the altar, 
And offer up, O Hymen, at thy shrine 
False vows , forgetful of the wrath divine. 
See wit with folly , erudition rare 
With ignorance consent for wealth to pair, 
And noble blood descend for this to wive 
The coarsest, plainest, vulgar shrew alive: 
All this — nay , more — can gold make mortals do , 
Reckless the heavy ills that may ensue." 

We left Lord Alexander Beaulieu going to pay his first visit 
since his assumed indisposition , to Mrs. Maclaurin , who received 
him with every demonstration of the delight which she naively 
assured him his presence afforded her, demonstrations which, 
though flattering to his vanity, rather disgusted than gratified 
him. Lord Alexander Beaulieu, like many of his order, pos- 
sessed a fastidiousness of taste, joined to a laxity of moral prin- 
ciple , that accorded very ill together, for while the 6rst rendered 
aught approaching to coarseness or vulgarity odious to him , the 
second continually exposed him to both, in the associates it threw 
in his way. He recoiled with ill-concealed distaste from the ex- 
uberant proofs of pleasure which his visit occasioned Mrs. Mac- 
laurin, while she, wholly destitute of tact, observed not his cold- 
ness. 

**0h! then, isn't it myself that 's glad to see yon. Sure I 
thought you 'd never leave your room , the time appeared so long 
to me. And to be so near to you , too , without being able to see 
yon , made me quite angry. Indeed, I often said to myself how 
unlucky it was we were not married before you got ill , for then I 
could be with you, and that would be a great comfort to yon, 
wouldn't it?" 

Lord Alexander Beaulieu almost groaned at the notion , but 
smiled blandly as he said, *' Certainly that would have rendered 
my conGnement to a sick-chamber much less irksome."^ 
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** Indeed , and yon ar'n't half as much changed as I expected, 
my lord. You look mighty well. I dare say you see a great alte- 
ration in me , for I have fretted so much at your illness that I 
couldn't eat, drink, or sleep." An assertion which, as far as 
regarded the two first parts of it, Mrs. Bernard could have con- 
tradicted; and to the want of veracity of the third Mademoiselle 
Justine could have borne ample testimony, as she had told Durn- 
ford that the loud and continued snoring of her mistress , to whose 
bed-chamber hers was adjacent, awoke her several times in the 
night. 

*'Yes, had we been married, my charming friend, I could 
have better borne my late seclusion," said Lord Alexander ; *' and 
I hope that, lest another attack should occur, you will abridge 
the tedious period of my probation , and allow me to call you 
mine?" 

Lord Alexander tried to look tender, and to throw as moctf 
empressement a& possible ioio his manner, but any one less ob- 
tuse than Mrs. Maclaurin , could not have failed to discover how 
much the effort cost him , and how ill he performed the role of a 
lover. , 

'* Ah ! now, my lord , don't be too hard on me. I leave it to 
your own honour whether it would be right or decent for me to 
marry you when we have only been so short a time acquainted. 
What would people say?" 

** Why should we care for what they may say, my sweet friend? 
I love you, and you do me the honour of saying you do not hate 
me." 

**Hate you! Quite the contrary; I never liked any man half 
so well before ," and the lady endeavoured to call up a blush, and 
look modest, in both which attempts truth compels up to ac- 
knowledge she was very unsuccessful. 

**Well, then, dearest of women , if you really like me, why 
should you retard my happiness? Why not" — and he took her 
coarse red hand in his with an involuntary shudder as He felt its 
size and texture — **be generous and superior to idle ceremony in 
at once yielding me this dear hand." 

'*0h! your lordship knows your power over my poor weak 
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heart, and that I havn't the courage to refuse you anything/* and 
she hid her face in her haudlterchief. 

'^Then you mU be mine, my lovely creature, without any 
more cruel delays. You will at once let me lead you to the 
hymeneal altar/' 

^'Whereisthat, my lord? Somewhere at Rome, I suppose, 
and yet it can't be, neither, for my dam de company told me 
yesterday, when I was questioning her, that a Protestant could 
not be married at Rome." 

Tempted as Lord Alexander Beaulieu was to laugh at this 
naiVe proof of the gross ignorance of his Jiancee , he nevertheless 
restrained his risible muscles , and said , ^* It is true we cannot be 
wedded here , but we can go on to Naples , and there , at the Eng- 
lish minister's , we can be united." 

''But wouldn't it be better to be married openly at church , my 
lord ? I should prefer it." 

''In Italy this would be impracticable, my fair friend, unless 
we were both of the Roman Catholic persuasion." 

" Oh ! if that 's the case , I '11 do as your lordship wishes , but 
I hope you '11 take care to send the. news of the wedding to all the 
English newspapers. How mad it will make some of my acquain- 
tances to find that, after all, I have married a lord! Oh, dear! 
how delightful it is to think how angry and envious they will be." 

"Had we not better make our arrangements to proceed to 
Naples with as little delay as possible, there to have the nuptial 
ceremony performed?" 

** Lauk ! if your lordship doesn't make me feel quite ashamed," 
and Mrs. Maclaurin held down her head , and now really blushed. 

"Charming modesty!" exclaimed Lord Alexander Beaulieu. 

" Oh , my lord ! poor dear Mr. Maclaurin was quite a different 
sort of person from your lordship. He never talked otnup sfiall 
nor of nup will, poor man, nor ever made me blush in his life. 
He was just for all the world as if he was my father in regard to 
that , though he left me his great fortin." 

" He was a happy man to have had so charming a wife." 

"Well, now, would you believe it, I don't think he ever so 
much as looked in my face. All he required was for me to siog to 
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him eTery eveniDg till he fell asleep , so yon see I gare him raisins 
for leaving me nearly two plums. Now isn't that a good joke of 
mine? Ha , ha , ha. I used to say to him ' You and I, Sir, ex- 
change notes. I give you my notes for your bank ones / but he 
never laughed a bit at my jokes , not he , and that used to affront 
me sometimes/' 

^*Isee that you unite wit with all your [other attractions, my 
lovely widow. How I long to call you Lady Alexander Beaulieu." 

^^And, indeed, lauk knows I long to hear myself called so. 
*Lady Alexander ! ' it sounds quite like Alexander the Great." 

" I wish I could give you a higher tirfe , my charmer." 

'^ Oh ! sure this is quite good enodgh , my lord, and in return 
I '11 show your lordship that I won't be behind you in generosity, 
for I 'U give you half my fortin, ay,^ settle it on your lordship wheo 
we go back to England." 

*^ Lovely creature, who could bestow a thought on money when 
you are in question?" * 

"Indeed, and if I had twice as much I 'd give you the half, 
share and share alike." 

"Your delicacy of sentiment overpowers me," said Lord 
Alexander Beaulieu, and, rising from his chair, he encircled 
Mrs. Maclaurin's clumsy waist with his arms , and not without a 
struggle on her part, imprinted a kiss on her cheek. 

" I wrote home the day you first spoke about marriage to me to 
have an exact statement of my fortin sent out to me, to show your 
lordship." 

"It is yourself, and not your fortune, I seek, my charming 
creature , and if I have ever bestowed a thought on it, it was be- 
cause, being only a younger brother, and like all cadets defamille^ 
not over-rich , I have not the means of supporting you in that style 
of splendour and elegance to which your personal and mental qua- 
lities entitle yon. I can only give you rank, and a distinguished 
place in society." 

"And sure what more do I want? Havn't I got plenty of money 
for both of us? But I hope you won't be obliged to go to Hiodia. 
I suffer terribly from say sickness, and thought I 'd die when I was 
crossing over from Dublin to Holyhead , so you may judge what it 

Strathem, ^% 
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would be if yoa were to take me to Biadia , and I surely wouldn't 
let you go there without me/' 

' ' I have not the slightest intention of going to India. Such ao 
idea never entered my head." 

**But how can you help it when you are a cadet? I knew a 
^ gentleman , a friend of Colonel Fairfax, who was a cadet, and he 
was obliged to go to Hindia; and as you told me you were a cadet, 
I supposed you 'd be also compelled to go there." 

Lord Alexander Beaulieu now recollected having used the term 
cadet de families which led to Mrs. Maclaurin's mistake, and he 
could not repress a smile at her ignorance of the signification of so 
common an expression, while he explained to her what it meant. 

"Well, I wish I knew French ; but I hope I soon will , for my 
maid is a French woman , and I 'II get her to teach me. Justin — 
that is her name, though I often tell her she isjW^ou^^ when she 
doesn't understand what I say to her — is a mighty clever genteel 
•girl , and dresses me very elegantly, doesn't she?" 

" I admire you so excessively that I never look at your dress," 
was the reply of the artful Lord Alexander; and this flattery was 
repaid by a most tender glance from the languishing widow. 

"Do you know any of the nobility at Naples?" demanded she, 
after a few minutes' pause. ' ' 

"I dare say I shall find some of my acquaintances there." 

"The reason I asked was, that I'd like to be married just as 
all the great ladies in London are, with titled ladies for my brides- 
maids, all dressed elegantly , with white and silver favours; and 
I intend to wear a dress of Brussels point lace over white satin, 
and a veil of the same , and a wreath of orange flowers — won't it 
be beautiful? Justin has been trying to persuade me that widows 
ought not to wear orange flowers when they remarry , but I told 
her that when a woman marries an old man who might be her 
grandfather such a marriage may go for just nothing at all , and 
when he dies and she marries a young man she may well wear 
orange flowers." 

"Marriages celebrated out qf England are never attended by 
the ceremonies and splendour that accompany them there. Persons 
about to be united go to the English ambassador's or minister's 
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house, with a few frieDds, and in simple morniog costumes, 
where the ceremony is performed." 

"What! are there no bridesmaids, no elegant wedding fayours, 
no splendid breakfast after, just as one reads of in the Morning 
Post, under the head of 'Marriage in High Life?' " 

* * No , my charming friend , there is nothing of all this." 

"Oh! that is a pity. Why, it 's just like not being married at 
all,*' and Mrs. Maclaurin's countenance betrayed her disap- 
pointment. 

"It is only in England that I can secure for you, my angel, 
the advantages to which your rank, as my wife, will entitle 
you. While we remain on the Continent you must be content like 
all the rest of the English nobility , to lay by the appendages of 
aristocracy." 

Mrs. Maclaurin was silent for a few minutes , her mind evi- 
dently revolving some serious question , and as Lord Alexander 
Beaulieu contemplated her plain and vulgar face , and her clumsy, 
ungraceful , and overdressed person , he almost wondered how he 
had been so far able to conquer the disgust which both were so 
well calculated to excite as to touch her cheeks with his lips. 
Seldom had the demon of avarice achieved a greater conquest over 
a needy man of fashion than on this occasion , and his victim was 
ready to acknowledge it as he turned with a sense of loathing from 
his future wife. 

"I have been thinking, my lord," said that lady, "that it 
would be as well to postpone our marriage until we return to Lon- 
don , and we can go back as soon as we like. I have seen quite 
enough of foreign parts, and wouldn't object to leave Italy to- 
morrow , for the matter of that." 

Lord Alexander Beaulieu was somewhat startled by this un- 
expected proposal, and by no means disposed to acquiesce in it. 
He had many good reasons , in the shape of sundry long bills, 
"more honoured in the breach than in the observance ,*' for not 
wishing to show himself in London until his marriage had secured 
to him the power of making an arrangement with his creditors, 
and , however closely that event might follow his arrival there , he 
had a presentiment that it would be unsafe for him to appear there 
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before it. He felt that it would be unwise to let his future wife 
into this secret , yet something must be said to avert her carrying 
into execution Ibe measure she had projected. Skilled in every 
wily art, he quickly formed his plan , and as rapidly commenced 
putting it into practice. He called up a look in which wounded 
pride and disappointed affection strove for mastery, and said ^' Is 
it possible, Madam, that you can thus trifle with my feelings? 
that you can coldly propose to postpone the happiness for which I 
pant? Have I been deceived , and while I believed you as anxious 
as myself for our union , can you indeed propose to defer it?" 

*' Sure it *s only for so short a time. It wouldn't make the dif- 
ference of more than three weeks or a month." 

''Three weeks or a month, cruel woman ! But I see you do not 
love me ; if you did , you would not, you could not, think of pro- 
longing my misery. What but my anxiety to call you mine has 
produced my late illness ? and yet you — " 

''Oh, bless me, my lord, don't, pray don't take on so. Sure 
if I thought *i would have hurt you so much I wouldn't for any con- 
sideration have said a word about the matter, but the truth is, 
that when I found that weddings in Italy are so mean like, and not 
at all elegant as they are in London , I just thought that we might 
as well put off ours until we got back ; but rather than you should 
be displeased I will make up my mind to be married at Naples." 

"You are so cold , so indifferent, so wholly unlike what I ex- 
pected to find you on this occasion," said Lord Alexander Beaulien, 
"that I hardly know whether I ought to accept your hand," and 
he looked grave and offended. 

" Sure , you wouldn't be after refusing me , would you? " and 
the clumsy creature sidled up to her soi-disant enamorato , and, 
trying to look archly in his face, took his hand, and held it be- 
tween her coarse red ones. 

" If I thought that yon didn't love me as I desire to be loved, 
fondly as I am attached to you, I would resign this" — fair, he 
tried to say , but he could not, as his eye fell on it, bring out the 
word, so he finished the sentence, by adding, "hand." 

" But why should you doubt it. Do you think if you were ten 
times a lord — ay, be my troth, and Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
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who is always the gratest of lords , into the bargain — I 'd marry 
you if I didn't like and love you better than all mankind? Not I, 
troth , I can tell you. What 's the use of having a great fortin if 
one can't please one's self in a husband, I should like to know? — 
and so I often told them that used to come a courting to me at 
Brighton and other places." 

Lord Alexander Beaulieu found it difficult to conceal his dis> 
gust while his future bride was making this speech , which she 
rendered still more emphatic by her gestures, which, always 
vulgar and ungraceful , became doubly so when she was animated 
and earnest. 

" I see you 're jealous, my lord , at my mentioning about them 
smart dandies that used to be trying to please me in England, but, 
faith, you needn't, for I didn't care a straw for any of 'em. Come, 
don't look gloomy. I 'm ready and willing to marry you when and 
where you like ; and you may take it as a sure proof of my affection, 
when I consent to be married in a country where there *s no brides- 
maids, nor elegant dresses worn at weddings, — where, in fact, 
it 's almost like not being married at all." 

Lord Alexander Beaulieu took her hand , and said, '' I am , I 
must be satisfied, my lovely friend ; for to doubt your attachment 
would make me wretched. Let us then arrange to proceed to 
Naples next week, where this fair hand shall become mine , and 
then I shall have no wish ungratified." 

''I have been thinking, that now we 're to be married so soon, 
and that you '11 always be with me , I won't have any occasion for 
my dam de company, and, therefore, I '11 send her off at once, 
and not be bothered taking her with me to Naples. By sending 
her away , you and I can travel together very comfortably there." 

** My dear creature , that must not be. My travelling with you 
alone before we are wedded would give rise to a thousand mali- 
cious reports, which could not fail to be injurious to your future 
position as Lady Alexander Beaulieu. It would look ill for you to 
travel without a female companion , or to be unaccompanied by 
one when we go to the English minister's to have the marriage 
ceremony performed. Let Mrs. Bernard , therefore, remain with 
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yoQ , at least until after we are wedded , and then you can dismiss 
hcrif you please." 

'*Is Naples a sayport?" demanded Mrs. Maclaurin, not the 
least abashed at thus displaying her total ignorance of geography. 

"Yes it is." 

''Then 1 11 ship her off in the first vessel that sails for England, 
that 's what I 'W do , and that will save a deal of money, for though 
I have plenty , I don't see the good of throwing it away." 

This fresh proof of her hardness of heart and utter selfish- 
ness disgusted her future husband as much as if Ae were wholly 
exempt from these odious failings , so prone are men to forget 
their own defects when censuring those of others. 

*'0B! how stupid it is of me to have forgotten/* said Mrs. 
Maclaurin, and she opened a silver casket on her table and drew 
from it a small ecrin, * * Look here what I have got for you ! " and 
she held up three large diamond studs. "Ar'n't they elegant? 
They '11 look beautiful in your chimey. And here is a pin , just 
the same , to wear when you have a black cravat." 

'' I am quite shocked that you should have taken this trouble ; 
they are very beautiful , but I never wear trinkets as you may ob- 
serve." 

"Yes, I noticed that, but I naturally thought it was because 
you were a younger son , and as you told me younger sons were 
seldom rich , I fancied that , perhaps , you could not afford to 
buy handsome studs or pins for I can't think that any one who 
could have them would go without." 

Lord Alexander Beaulicu's cheek crimsoned as he listened to 
the /?/irvem/e'jr remarks, but he only noticed them by saying that 
very few of the persons most distinguished for good taste in the 
circle in which he moved were in the habit of wearing expensive 
ornaments. 

"How very odd ! Well , for my part, I 'm of the old opinion, 
that fine feathers make fine birds, and lords and ladies look no 
grander than other people unless they wear fine things. If I was 
the Queen I 'd always wear my crown on my head , except when I 
wanted to put on my night-cap, and lords and ladies ought, I 
think, always to put on their coronets when they take off their hats 
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aod bonnets. But you '11 not offend me by refusing to take these 
diamonds? Do accept and wear 'em for my sake. They are three 
very fine ones that I bought in London to wear as studs in my habit 
shirt, and I gave two hundred guineas ready money, for I always 
pay ready money, for them.'' 

''I really cannot think of depriving you of them," said Lord 
Alexander Beaulieu, with an air othautetir* 

'* You do not deprive me at all , for I really seldom wear 'em ; 
and , besides , if I did, sure won't we be soon married , and then 
'twill be just the same as if they were mine still, for I can wear 
'em when I like." 

*^Well, then, when we are married I will accept them, my 
sweet friend, but not before ; " and Lord Alexander, with a feel- 
ing more akin to noble blood than might after his recent conduct 
be suspected to rest in his sullied breast, placed the presents de- 
signed for him on the table with so stately an air that even the ob- 
tuse and vulgar Mrs. Maclaurin was ready to acknowledge in her 
secret thoughts that there was something different in real lords, 
as she loved to term them , and the men she had hitherto been ac- 
customed to associate with , though she could not precisely com- 
prehend in what the difference consisted. 

*'Now, there 's them smart dandies that used to visit me in 
London and Brighton," thought she to herself, *'and who used 
to be so elegantly dressed, how they 'd have jumped with joy to 
receive such gifts, and yet his lordship positively seemed more 
4isposed to be offended than pleased when I offered them to 
him. May be he thought they were not large enough or grand 
eiougb. Oh! these lords are so high and proud. Sometimes 
wken I am talking 'quite pleasantly to him, Lord Alexander 
wU draw himself up so very stately, just as he did when I said 
that I thought he did not wear diamond buttons because , as a 
youger brother, he might not be able to afford it. I must mind 
my P's and Q's with him when we are married , or he '11 be for 
takiig offence when I do not dream of giving any." 

^ I must DOW leave you," said Lord Alexander Beaulieu, 
rising to depart. 

' ' &ure now , that you are so much betther , you will dine with 
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me, won't you?" and Mrs. Maclanria laid her large red hand on 
his arm , and looked up entreatingly in his face." 

**I am not yet qnite well enough to be able to sit up all the 
evening." 

"Sure, can't you lay down on the sofa after dinner without 
ceremony, just as you would in your own room.'' 

**I could not think of committing such a solecism in good 
■breeding in the presence of a lady , so you must really excuse 
me." 

"Well , I must say I think it is not very kind of you to refuse 
dining with me now that everything is settled for our marriage," 
and Mrs. Maclaurin's countenance , never a very agreeable one, 
assumed an expression of extreme ill-humour, as she uttered what 
she meant as a reproof. " It 's easy to see , after all you have said 
to the contrary , that you do not take as much pleasure in my com- 
pany as you ought , considering we are in our courting days , and 
if that 's the case , may be 't would be as well not to marry at all, 
for what do people marry for but to be always together, for better 
for worse , as the parson says." 

Her face grew so red , and her eyes glanced forth such flashes 
of anger that her soi-disant lover saw that he had better not pro- 
voke her into greater ire by persisting in a refusal to comply with 
her wishes. 

"Can you for a moment doubt, my dear creature," said he« 
"how much happier I must always feel near you than anywhere 
else in the world ; and if I hesitated to accept your invitation at 
once, it was because I feared to bore you in my present weak stales 
when my spirits are hardly equal to the excitement of your cham- 
ing society." 

"Well, then, you 11 come, won't you? There 's a good mat." 
And she held out her hand in token of restored amity. 

" I can deny no wish of yours , my charming friend , so if you 
find me a very dull and tiresome companion you must not bbme 
me , but yourself, for having drawn on you such an infliction. I 
will now take my leave , and return to dine with you. Adieu, an 
revoirJ* 

"Ajew, my dear lord , fljew." And her countenance bri|1iten- 
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ing up at having carried her point with her future husband, she 
smiled most graciously on him. 

When the door closed , the words " hateful , odious Gorgon *' 
were muttered between the half-shut teeth of Lord Alexander 
Beanlieu, as he proceeded to his own apartment; while Mrs. 
Haclaurin , having looked for a few minutes in the glass , and ar- 
ranged her hair, exclaimed **WelI, I don't know how it is, but 
somehow or other it often crosses my mind that he doesn't really 
love me after all , he is so cool, and different to other men when 
they are going to be married , but I suppose this is the way that 
lords always behave." 

CHAPTER XXVII. 

"He who of sei^anls tools will make, 
Will find that liberties they '11 take ; 
And , howsoever bad they be , 
Will with contempt his baseness see, 
And scorn him for the treach'rous art 
With which he tries to act a part; 
While they, more dext'rous in deceit, 
Deride him whom uncheck'd they cheat." 

Never did man enter his chamber in a worse humour than did 
Lord Alexander Beaulieu on leaving that of Mrs. Maclaurin. Every 
interview with her increased his dislike , and the exigeance sh« 
had exhibited in exacting his presence that day, so far from flat- 
tering his vanity as a proof of her attachment , only served to add 
to his disgust towards her, as he viewed it as an earnest of what 
he might expect at her hands when he was married. He threw 
himself into a bergere , and cursed the poverty which compelled 
him to seek so hateful and humiliating an alliance , and execrated 
her by whose means he was to obtain that wealth which he had so 
long and ardently desired. **0h! the misery of being compelled 
to conceal dislike," thought Lord Alexander , **andto enact the 
lover while the heart loathes the object to whom this court is 
made." 

This new proof of the exigeance and despotism of Mrs. Mac- 
laurin, so lately revealed, while it increased his disgust to her, 
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gave him liltle alarm for the iiiture , he being fally determined to 
carry everything his own way , and to let her soon see that he 
would be master, coute qui coute, of his own actions. Never- 
theless, the thought of the opposition he should meet with to ac- 
complish his point, and the vulgar turbulence to be encountered 
in a contest with this ill-brought up and coarse-minded wommi 
would intrude to vex and sour him , and he writhed under the in* 
fliction he was about to entail on himself, without either desiring 
to abandon the alliance he had sought, or to contemn the baseness 
that instigated him in the pursuit. No ; wealth was the sole , the 
sovereign good he sighed for, and to attain it, he would stifle 
every reproach , vanquish every repugnance. 

**Ye gods!" exclaimed he, ''what will Mount Serrat — the 
proud , fastidious Mount Serrat — say to me when I present to 
him his new sister-in-law? I fancy I see his face of horror and 
amazement when he hears her Hibernian brogue and extraordinary 
dialect. He may, however, blame himself, forbad this same 
brother of mine paid my debts the last time I should not have been 
driven from London , and there I might have made a more cre- 
ditable marriage." 

Lord Alexander Beaulieu was forgetful that his brother had 
already twice paid his debts , amounting to a very large sum each 
time; but so it ever is with the improvident spendthrift, who soon 
becomes unmindful of past acts of generosity and kindness , how- 
ever munificent they may have been , if a continuance of them is 
withheld , and ingratitude is with him the sure follower of benefits 
received. '' Well , I shall soon be wholly independent of Mount 
Serrat, and that will be a great comfort," thought Lord Alexander 
. Beaulieu. '' I need no more be bored with his grave lectures and 
advice, and, Heaven knows, heisby no means sparing of either. 
Were he but half so liberal with his money, I should not now be 
on the point of marriage with this odious Irish woman." 

The entrance of Durnford interrapted the meditations of his 
master. * * Have you heard any news ? " demanded he. 

** Yes , my lord , and a pretty deal of trouble and expense into 
the bargain it has cost me , the trouble at least to me , and the ex- 
pense to your lordship." 
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''I don't comprehend you." 

''dy my lord! yoa don't know what these ladies' maids and 
housekeepers are. There 's oo getting a word of intelligence out 
of them without flattery and presents. Why — would you believe 
it, my lord? — I had to treat Mrs. Bloxham with six bottles of 
Madeira , and a pretty price they ask for it at Rome , too , before 
she 'd say a word, ay, and a plum cake from the English con- 
fectioner's , and very dear he is in his charges I must say." 

Darnford , a clever fellow in his way, by no means burthened 
with honesty, or scrupulousness in point of veracity, missed no 
opportunity of proOting by his master's folly , or schemes. He 
insisted on receiving a per centage of twenty-five per cent for every 
article furnished for Lord Alexander Beaulieu's use, and con- 
sequently took care always to order double what that nobleman re- 
quired. When employed to discover intelligence from the ser- 
vants of others, as in the case of Mrs. Bloxham, although he 
found that class invariably disposed to freely communicate to him 
all that they knew , or suspected , he made his master believe that 
it was only by bribes judiciously applied that he could extract news 
from them , hence the entries in his account-book of sundry pre- 
sents in the shapes of half dozens of wine, gold rings, French 
shawls, never bestowed , drew considerable sums from the purse 
of Lord Alexander, who could but ill afford the imposition prac- 
tised on him. To prepare his master for these same entries, he 
would with a long face deplore the extravagant charges of the 
trades-people at whose shops he alleged the bribes were purchased, 
well aware that the truth was little likely to reach the ears of his 
employer. 

"Well, what did Mrs. Bloxham tell you?" demanded Lord 
Alexander. 

"Why, my lord, she told me as how Miss Sydney and Mr. 
Strathern were better friends than ever. That Mr. Strathern is 
never out of Mrs. Sydney's house, and that they are all as happy 
as possible." 

This was too much for Lord Alexander Beaulieu to hear un- 
moved, and more particularly when his nerves were all ajar, as 
they always were after a visit to Mrs. Maclaurin. "Psha! " ex- 
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claimed he, '' and is this all the iDtelligence you obtaiaed? I thiak 
it was hardly worth while to bribe Mrs. Bloxham so highly. One 
bottle of madeira , instead of six , might hare sufficed." 

''Your lordship hasn't a notion of the difficulty of managing 
these sort of women. If I were to offer her a single bottle of wine 
she would be so affronted that probably I should never again be 
admitted into the house. I told her that Mr. Strathern was a sad 
rake, and would be sure to make Miss Sydney a miserable woman, 
every word of which shQ will be sure to repeat to Mrs. Murray 
when they next meet, and the old nurse, who is allowed to talk 
to Miss Sydney more as a friend than a servant, will be sure to 
tell it to her young mistress." 

'^ I hope that may produce some effect , but I almost doubt it." 

**■ I have also seen Ma'mselle Justine , who has always a thou- 
sand questions to ask about your lordship. She is as sharp as a 
needle , finds out everything by hook or by crook , and is not at all 
shy in asking for presents. When I try to get out of giving them, 
she says , * Oh ! I suppose your master is an avare; * and then she 
adds, that she will never let her mistress marry one who is not 
generous. The courier tells me that Mrs. Maclaurin is entirely 
governed by Ma'mselle Justine , who can make her do just what 
she pleases ; so, in regard of your lordship's interest, I 'm obliged 
to keep good friends with her, and this can only be done by giving 
her cake and wine and cherry brandy when she comes here. This 
costs a mint of money, and it goes to my heart to see your lordship 
put to such expense — " 

** Which you might have saved if you had followed my advice, 
and paid your addresses to her — in fact, bribed her with flattery, 
instead of wine and cakes." 

*' Really, my lord, I Aat>e a principle; and I couldn't bear to 
marry a woman who hadn't one also , and who hadn't the fear of 
God before her eyes;" and Dumford looked grave and sancti- 
monious. 

"Well, I must marry soon, Durnford, or I shall be ruined 
by your system of bribery that 's clear , for your book swallows up 
more of my money than my own menu platsirs do." 

"Why, as to treating Ma'mselle Justine, it really is money 
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well laid out, my lord, for, as she goveros her mistress, and, as 
she tells me, can make her believe that black is white , andioice 
wersa, she might make her break off the marriage if she took it 
into her head. And she might do so if she thought your lordship 
wasn't as generous as a prince , as I always tell her you are. She 
has the finest place, she admits, of any lady's maid in all Rome, 
higher wages, greater presents and perquisites, and a fine per 
centage on everything her mistress buys, so it's no wonder she 
doesn't much like the thought of Mrs. Maclaurin's marrying, 
unless she was sure that your lordship wouldn't spoil her profits, 
so 't is to prevent her thinking there is any chance of this that I put 
your lordship to such a heavy expense for her." 

^'You may leave me now, Durnford, and come back in time 
for me to dress for dinner , as I dine at Mrs. Maclaurin's." 

'^t 's a pity your lordship didn't let me know in time, that I 
might have countermanded your dinner. I can't bear to see your 
lordship's money thrown away ," and off walked Durnford, deter- 
mined to devour the said dinner himself, and so save his board 
wages. There were moments when Lord Alexander Beaulieu felt 
conscious of the mean and base part he was enacting, and almost 
blushed before his own servant. It is true, this consciousness, hu- 
miliating and painfol as it was, produced no change in his conduct, 
for it amounted not to remorse for the past, and led to no desire 
for amendment in the future. Its effects were a sourness of temper, 
and irritability of nerves, that rendered him far from agreeable to 
others, while he was under its influence, and a burden to himself. 
In such a humour was he when he dismissed Durnford, and as he 
ensconced his person in the bergere, into which he had thrown 
himself on entering the room , he felt disposed to quarrel with all 
the world , and never stood lower in his own estimation. 

<'I am a cup too low," thought he, **and will never be able to 
get through the evening with that most odious of all women with- 
out a glass of curagoa to put me \h spirits." 

He rang the bell , and desired Durnford to bring the liqueur. 

"There 's none in the armoir, my lord, I gave the very last 
glass to Ma'mselle Justine yesterday." 

'^ I wish Ma 'mselle Justine was — " at the devil he was about 
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to say, but remembering the old proverb that ^' walls have ears," 
and by do means disposed that Ma'mselle Justine should suspect 
that he disliked her, he checked the sentence, and added — *' was 
less partial to curaQoa, Go and get me some, and) in future, 
do not touch mine for auy one else." 

Durnford went off to procure the liqueur, smiling at the cre- 
dulity of his master, and the facility he found in deceiving him, 
while Ma'mselle Justine got the credit of having drank that which 
she had not even tasted , as Burnford's tale of having made her the 
presents which he entered in his master's book was as false as his 
statements relative to similar gifts made to Mrs. Bloxham. 

**I must soon dismiss this artful Frenchwoman," thought Lord 
Alexander Beaulien, *^for while she remains with her foolish 
mistress all attempts to curb her extravagance will be vain. What 
a woman ! — what a woman ! Such is the disgust with which she 
inspires me that even now, were I not reduced to my last hundred, 
and know not where to find another , I would break off this odious 
marriage." 

The entrance of Durnford with the ctira<;ioa interrupted the 
trite reflections of his master. He swallowed two bumpers of it, 
and then, somewhat exhilirated by its effects, resumed his medi- 
tations. *^ And so, after all," thought Lord Alexander Beaulieu, 
the trouble I have taken , and at some risk to myself too , to cause 
an irreparable breach between Strathern and that girl, and making 
myself a prisoner for so many days, I find that my schemes are 
defeated , and that they are as loving as two turtle doves , billing 
and cooiDg together. Curse them ! curse them ! " and his brow 
became clouded , and his countenance assumed a fiend-like ex- 
pression, as he uttered his imprecations. ^*How I hate and 
loathe them both ! And to think that while I am wretched and self- 
abased, dragging out the tedious hours in painful reflections, or 
— worse still , infinitely worse — in the society of the abominable 
Gorgon I am about to marry, they are happy in the enjoyment ot 
each other's society and in a good understanding, which ail my 
schemes and efforts have been unable to interrupt. I thought I 
knew that girl better. Her pride and disposition towards suspicion 
I had often noted. Who, then, could have foreseen that she 
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would have been proof against the plao I devised for taming her 
against Strathern? And on him, too, my letter has produced no 
effect. I could better support the annoyances of my own position 
had I the consolation of knowing that they were unhappy, but to 
hear that they are fonder than ever and perfectly well united 
maddens me. Well , well , there is no use in thinking of all this, 
and yet I cannot drive it from my mind. It haunts me continually, 
and so sours and irritates my temper that I find it a difficult task 
to restrain its ebullitions when provoked by the folly of that stupid 
and ignorant creature I am about to wed. Had I not lost at play' 
three hundred of the five I won by my wager with Fitz warren , I 
might have temporised a few weeks longer before I tied the irre- 
vocable knot that will bind me for ever to that quintessence of vul- 
garity. What a madman I was to play when my means were so 
cramped ! — but I was urged on by the hope of winning a sufficient 
sum to keep me afloat for some time , and here again my evil des- 
tiny pursued me. Had that good-natured blockhead, Fitzwarren^ 
remained here I might count on his assistance for the loan of a few 
hundreds , but he — Devil take him ! — has chosen to set off, and 
L don't know a single man at Rome to whom I should like to apply 
f>» an emergency, or from whom, if I did, I should have much 
chance of receiving assistance. Nothing, then, remains but to 
marry this odious woman , and that as soon as it can be accom- 
plished. I must swallow this bitter pill as children do physic , by 
shutting my eyes and gulping it down , and think only of the plea- 
sures her wealth can enable me to plunge into as a consolation for 
such a mhalliance" 

Such were the reflections that passed through the mind of Lord 
Alexander Beaulieu as he reclined in an easy chair until Durnford 
came to inform him that it was time to dress for dinner, and never 
did he perform the duties of the toilette with so little interest in 
their result. 

'*Bah ! " thought he, as he looked at his mirror, ** what avails 
it to look well? A lord , in any dress, would be sure to be accept- . 
able to i\idii parvenue ^ who is a respecter not of persons, but of 
titles. And well it is that we younger brothers , who seldom have 
anything else to hold out as baits to catch riches, have this one. 
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Withont it, how maDy poor devils, like myself, would be oow 
on the pave, instead of having found wives, if not of^reat merit, 
at least of great price , which is the essential in the matrimonial 
market." 

'*I think my master's purse is getting rather seedy/' thought 
Dumford , when Lord Alexander Beaulieu withdrew to keep his 
dinner engagement with Mrs. Maclaurin. ^^He has not been in high 
spirits of late, a sure sign that his finances are low, as I have often 
remarked. Well , a good portion of his late supplies has found 
its way into my coffers, where it shall be safely kept, instead of 
being squandered all over Rome , as it would have been by him, 
had I not laid an embargo on it. They call my lord a sharp and 
clever fellow — ha ! ha ! ha ! — the notion of it makes me laugh. 
Why I can cheat him as easy as if he were a child, and without his 
ever so much as suspecting it either ; and yet lam no sharper, nor 
cleverer than many other valets , and not so much so as some, 
who in my place wouldn't leave him a guinea. But all the haristo- 
cracy are so. They know nothing of life , are not up to anything, 
With all their hedication, and a poor servant, who has merely 
picked up enough of learning to scribble down false entries in his 
book and tot up the amount, can impose on them as much as be 
likes. And sarve 'em right, too; for what do they know of the 
vally of money? Do they understand the fair prices of anything 
they wear, eat, or drink? Not at all. They havn't the gumption 
e^en to enquire , and must take for granted what we choose to 
tell them. It 's only fair that we poor servants should have oar 
perquisites, as well as tailors , hatters, bootmakers, and all the 
rest of those as are employed by our masters , and if we hadn't 
they would be none the richer , for every one has a pull on 'em one 
way or another, which is the reason so many of 'em get ruined be- 
fore they know where they are. The truth is , noblemen are so 
extravagant — can't deny themselves anything while they have 
money or credit to procure it — they *re sure to be done up , even 
if toe didn't make a guinea by them ; therefore , it 's but right that 
we should have our share of the plunder when it 's going on at 
every side. I wonder what makes my lord meddle with Mr. Stra- 
thern's love affair with Miss Sydney now that he 's going to be 
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married himself? How he changed colour when I told him that 
Mr. Strathera was always at Mrs. Sydney's , and that the young 
lady and he were fonder of each other than ever. He can't be 
jealous, can he? Yet there must be some reason for his looking 
so vexed. I '11 find it out though , for it 's my hopinion that we 
have as much right to our master's secrets as to their cast clothes. 
Well, he '11 have a precious wife in this Hirish woman. Ma'mselle 
Justine tells me she's the biggest fool in the whole world — thinks 
of nothing but eating, drinking, and dressing — and that she can, 
by a little flattery, make her believe or do anything. My heyes, 
what a table we '11 keep when she comes to rule the roast. I '11 not 
spend a farthing of my board wages — that I won't ; and I '11 swell 
up the bills — won't I ? Justine is a clever gal , I must say , and 
though not a reglar beauty, there 's a jenny si quoy^ as the French 
say, about her that is very engaging. But she has a temper of her 
own, I 'm afraid, and will be wanting to take her own way, and that 
will not be quite so pleasant. Cimety gal, as she says herself, I '11 
soon bring her to reason, by fair means or foul— thati can tell her." 

So reasoned the respectable Mr. Darnford , as he arranged the 
dressing-table, and put in order the room of his master, giving a 
voice to his reflections, as was his wont when alone, and sure that 
they were not likely to be overheard by any listeners , a security 
which his knowledge that no English person was within reach of 
sound , gave him. He then sat down to enjoy the luxurious repast 
prepared for Lord Alexander Beaulieu, which having washed down 
with a bottle of claret to be charged to the account of his lordship, 
he sallied forth to pay his evening visit to Ma'mselle Justine, whom 
he found in a less good humour than usual. ^^Ah! vous voild^ 
Monsieur Tournefort, here you are! Vat bete your master ees. 
I have not de patience vid dat man , he so fool." 

''Heyday! what 's the matter now, Ma'mselle? Why, hang 
me, my pretty Justine, if you don't look as cross as two sticks 
and as sour as vinegar." 

*' Yat yon mean vid your two sticks ; dat has not de sense com- 
mon. You talk of two sticks , and feedle sticks — vat for you 
speak always of sticks? Mafoi, voiu merited lebdton, bSte que 
tons Stes.*' 
Strathem. 23 
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*' There, dov, I 'm sure you said somethiog spiteful Bla'in- 
selle, you looked so malicious, and spoke French* I always 
suspect you are saying no good when you speak your own lan- 
guage." 

**Quel imbeeillol 0, let AnglaUl let Anglait! — quUls 
tout bStet — mon Dieu , qi^ilt tont bStet 1 " 

** There again you are at it. But why can't you come to the 
point, and tei) me what my master has done?" 

*^Done, done! — vy he has let Madame Maclaurine see dai 
he not lofe her not at all; and she is vex, vex, and say she has 
good mind not to marry him not at all, and mafoi she have raiton. 
Vat for, if he want to marry her, he vex her, and let her see he 
not Jofe her? Time enough for do dat ven he is her hoseband." 

*'You are right, my pretty Justine , quite right. Ittoo^ very 
foolish of my lord , and I can't think why he did so. But you are 
80 clever, and have such influence with your mistress, that I dare 
say you will soon set everything to rights." 

*^ Certninement, certainement ; but moche trouble I have, for 
do Madame is very fool in sometings , she not fool in all , and ven 
she begins to see , it is not facile to make her shut her eyes after, 
and I vas oblige to svear dat I know — dat every body do know — 
dat milor lofe her lo folly before she vouid believe it. But if your 
master veel not play his own role in de comedie, it is no use for 
me to play mine , and so I veel tell him ven I see him. He most 
mind vat he is about , or he veei not have dis riche vife." 

'^ By Jove , you alarm me, my pretty Justine. That would be 
a pretty job , indeed ; and would be a sad disappointment for you 
and I, my sweet gal." 

* ' For me not so moche, Monsieur Toumefort — for you, per- 
haps, quHleslfdt" 

* * Oh ! for the matter of that, Ma'mselle, if it would be no dis- 
appointment for you , I don't see why it should be to me; and as 
for being fat, as you are pleased to say, though it isn't every one 
that 's so mighty slim and genteel as you are, there 's plenty of 
people who do not find fault with my fat , J can tell you ; nor do 
I regret it, Ma'mselle, for it proves I havn't lived upon;frogs all 
my life , whatever some folks may have done." 
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Duroford's face got so red , and his maoner indicated so mach 
anger , that Juslioe , who did not quite comprehead his meaniDg, 
looked at him with surprise , and then , bursting into a hearty 
laugh, she exclaimed, ^''Ah, mon Dieu! quelle bonne farce. 
He link ven I say he is a/a^ I talk of his person , ven I tink only 
of his mind/' 

*^ Then you mean to say I am fat-headed, or, in other words, 
that I am a fool " said Durnford. *^I thank you for the compli- 
ment, Ma'mselle; but I 'd have you to know I'm no more a fool 
than my neighbours , whatever they may think to the contrary." 

''You not understand vat I mean, Monsieur Tournefort. I 
not tink you fat in de person, nor fool, but I tink you have de 
vanity, yes, a great deal of de vanity, and dat is vat I said , but 
you not onderstand de French." 

''Oh! that 's quite another affair , Ma'mselle,'* replied Durn- 
ford, brightening up. "As for vanity, I believe I have some 
reason for that, my pretty Justine. I. am not ill-looking, am I? 
and he drew himself up and strutted about the room. 

"No, Monsieur Tournefort, you are vera good looking man, 
vat people call hansome ; I not say de contraire" 

^' Yes, Justine, I flatter myself we shan't make a plain couple; 
no , nor an ill-dressed one neither , for you are the best dressed 
y4ittng lady I know in all Rome , and I think I may say there 's not 
a nobleman's valet here that makes so helegant an appearance as 
I do, is there?" 

"But all ve talk about dese matters is not no good, mon ami. 
Yon forget, in tinking only about yourself, dat dere is great danger 
dat your master may, after all, not marry Madame , and, dere- 
fore, it ees of de pliu grande importance — dat ees, of de vera 
great consequence — dat milor pay moche attention , dat he make 
de covr <i Madame Maclaurine, to make her believe vonce more 
dat he lofe her vid all bees heart — dat he not able to live vidout 
her; and, I believe," said Justine, smiling maliciously, "dat 
dls ees vera true , for I have hear dat pauvre milor has not no for- 
tune." 

'^Why, he 's not over-burthened with cash , to say the truth, 
Ma'mselle , but he comes of a great and noble family , and that *s 
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something, isn't it? And he can make your mistress a lady, and 
that 's a precious sight more than nature has done or could do for 
her." 

**Ah, Monsieur Tournefort, in noire belle France li/lidame 
could find moche grander titles dan milor. She could a marquise, 
or even duchesse, for half de money. But she ees so ignorant, 
90 stupide , she not like to marry a Frenchman." 

" And she 's right there , Ma'mselle. Why should she let her 
money go out of her own country, I should like to know?" 

^'She find better husband in France — plus poli, plus 
aimable" 

"I deny it. A fig for their polish. But I see, Ma'mselle, you 
are always setting up your countrymen above mine, and I don't 
like it, and what 's more , I won't stand it , that 's what I won't." 
And Durnford seized his hat and walked towards the door, but 
before he opened it, he turned to cast one more look at the co- 
quettish Ma'mselle Justine, who, somewhat alarmed lest he 
should withdraw in anger, and so defeat any of her projects, sup- 
pressed every symptom of her displeasure and forced a laugh. 

**Vy, vat a fool man you are. Monsieur Tourne fort. I only 
say all dat to make you jealous. Ha ! ha ! ha ! " And again she 
laughed aloud. 

^^Ah, yon little jade! I have a great mind to punish yon for 
tormenting me so. How could you be so wicked?" and Mr.Duro- 
ford threw down his hat, and imprinted a kiss on the lips of Ma'oi- 
selle Justine. 

*^Have done, have done!" exclaimed she; *^you c/iiffones 
my cap, and my hair. Regardez,'' and she ran to the mirror, 
and began arranging her curls and her cap. That operation per- 
formed, and it appeared a momentous one, the femme de chambre 
addressed her admirer as follows: — *^Now, do not forget to tell 
your master dat Madame has de suspicion ver moche , and dat he 
most be vera moche vid her, and make de court, and tell her she 
is charmante; for if he does not she will break off de marriage, 
and dere vill be an end of de business." 

**I '11 be sure to tell my lord ," replied Durnford , fully deter- 
mined not to say a word on the «abject, well knowing that, though 
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to a certain degree in the confidence of his master, there were 
some points, and this was one of them, on which he could not 
take the liberty of speaking; but not wishing to let the French- 
woman see that he was on a more reserved footing with his lord 
than she was with her mistress. 

CHAPTER XXVIII. 

*-^ Bright sparkling gems and silken sheen 
Can ne'er disguise a vulgar mien ; 
These, spite of art, but more reveal 
' That which the wearer would conceal , 

And those who view these gauds of pride 
The weak vain owner will deride." 

It was now the moment when the carnival was about to wind 
up the gaieties of Rome , and the eternal city , during a few days, 
presented scenes so grotesque that one unaccustomed to such ex- 
hibitions might suppose that the saturnalia of the ancients was 
again being enacted. Masks of every description, and in the most 
fanciful costumes, thronged the streets , and the Corso, the focus 
of attraction on these occasions , was crowded. The balconies on 
each side of the street were Glled with beautiful women, and their 
attendant cava/tert, while the centre was covered by carriages of 
every description , from the rich but cumbrous coaches and cha- 
riots of the Roman noblesse and the neat and well appointed 
English equipages , down to the crazy and rattling vehicles on 
hire. The occupants of these carriages were as distinct and dif- 
ferent as the conveyances themselves. In the heavy and gilded 
coaches and chariots of the Romans might be seen the high and 
finely chiselled brows , large lustrous eyes , and pale olive com- 
plexions that appertain to the noble dames of Italy , but peculiarly 
to those 'of Rome. The gravity of their aspects, too, accorded 
well with the stately though somewhat faded grandeur of their 
equipages, and reminded one of those fine cameos from which we 
form our first impressions of the character of beauty of the 
daughters of ''the ancient mistress of the world." Nor did the 
faces to be seen in the neat and well appointed carriages of England, 
belie the fame decreed to the loveliness of her female progeny. 
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Foreheads fair as Parian marble , delicately pencilled brows , eyes 
biae as the skies above them, and cheeks that vied with the rose, 
proclaimed these fair and blooming Qowers, to have been nurtured 
in the garden of England. But what pen can describe the hetero- 
geneous and incongruous groups that filled the hired vehicles. 
Sultanas elbowed peasants in their holiday attire; ladies, in the 
costumes of the fourteenth Louis, reclined by the side of Ne- 
gresses, in barbaric , but somewhat tinselled finery ; and nuns — 
oh, profanation! — figured with the Marians de TOrme of their 
day, with their draperies *Mn most admired disorder." Hercules, 
like the wonderful bird described by the Irishman, seemed to 
possess the power of being at many places at once , for whichever 
way the eye glanced it was sure to encounter a representative of 
this Pagan man of might, with the skin of the Nemsan lion worn 
as a trophy over his shoulder , and his club in hand. To judge by 
the soiled appearance of the elastic web which figured for skin on 
the hero, one might conclude that he had but very lately completed 
the task of cleansing the Augean stables. Nothing could well be 
more ludicrous than these representatives of the son of Jupiter and 
Alcmena , being for the most part by no means remarkable for the 
height or muscular proportions of their stature, or for that courage 
attributed to their prototype, as was evinced by the dexterity with 
which they avoided danger and their shrinking dismay when 
assailed by the showers of bon-bons which were thrown from the 
balconies and windows on either side of the Corso. Nor was the 
God of War without his copyists, and most grotesque ones they 
were. Vulcans, too, limped after Yenuses, who, alas! bore no 
symptoms of having lately come in contact with any purer waves 
than those of the turhidTiber ; and Junoes, forgetful of the dignity 
of the wife of the immortal Thunderer, elbowed their way along, 
with a vigour that would not have shamed one of the atbleUe of old. 
The very coachmen who drove the hired vehicles, personated 
characters — some figured as old women , in the most absurd 
costumes , while others were attired as Bacchantes , crowned with 
grapes, which| shook as they were jolted by the movement of the 
carriages. The ambassadors, in their state equipages , had just 
driven through the Corso, when ail eyes were attracted by a very 
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gaudy chariot, with a coachman and three footmen ^ wearing the 
most showy liyeries, and the horses nearly covered with ribands. 
In the carriage was seated two ladies , one of whom was in the 
costume of a sultana, wearing a profusion of costly jewels. The 
otUre appearance of this lady who was also very plain , joined to 
the bad taste and gaudiness of her equipage, produced con- 
siderable merriment among the crowd, while showers o{ bon-bons 
saluted the sultana from every side , much to her annoyance , as 
was testified by her angry looks and violent gestures. The car- 
riage of this lady stopped at the next door to the house in the bal- 
cony of which Lady Welierby, her daughters, Mrs. and Miss 
Sydney, Slrathern, and Mr. Rhymer had taken their places, and 
soon after the sultana and her companion took their seats on an 
adjoining balcony , to which all eyes were directed. 

'*The widow of the stockbroker, by all that is good!" ex- 
claimed Mr. Rhymer to Mrs. Sydney. ''Is she not charming? 
What a sultana ! I must get as near her as I can , for her remarks 
must be as amusing as her appearance." 

''Don't tell me that it 's the custom to throw things in this 
way ,*' said Mrs. Maclaurin — for it was no other than that lady — 
to her alarmed companion, Mrs. Bernard. "Look at me; see 
how I am scratched and bruised. I dare say I shall be black.and 
blue all over to-morrow. A pack of brutes to pelt a lady in this 
manner. And they call this pleasure, do they? Who ever saw 
such a thing happen in England?" 

"You should have held the tin shield before your face Madam, 
and that would have saved you.'' 

'*But if I had what would have been the good of wearing my 
diamonds — nobody would have seen them." 

To this remark Mrs. Bernard made no reply, but scarcely had 
it been uttered , when a shower of bon-bons , thrown with unerring 
aim , alighted on the face and person of Mrs. Maclaurin , who, 
irritated by the bruises they inflicted , and the chalky stains left on 
her dress , neck , and arms , angrily seized a quantity of the same 
missiles from a depot of them provided by her courier, and 
launched them with all her might at the crowd. The violence of her 
gestures , and the redness of her £ace and neck , occasioned by her 
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wrathful emotions , as well as by the moTement of her arms , ren- 
dered her a most ludicrous as well as a most eonspicuous object, 
and as the passing crowd looked up at her, peals of laughler 
might be heard , which greatly increased her anger. 

**Look at her," said Mr. Rhymer, **she resembles nothing 
hunaan at this moment with that dark red face, around which so 
many brilliants are sparkling. She reminds me of the pieces of 
raw meat said to be thrown into the Valley of Diamonds, and to 
which so many of those precious gems adhered. I only wish that 
some vast bird of prey would descend and bear her off in his ta- 
lons , as these said pieces of raw flesh are served for sake of pre- 
serving the diamonds. But this wish cannot fail to be accom- 
plished. Some bird of prey , in the sape of a ruined spendthrift, 
for love of filthy lucre , will bear away this creature one of these 
days , notwithstanding her ugliness and vulgarity.'' 

''Let me implore you, Madam, to desist/' said Mrs. Ber- 
nard , in the most humble accents , her own person covered with 
white marks from the showers ot bon-bons that had hit her. 

"But I tell you I won't desist. Haven't I as good a right to 
throw at them as they have to throw at me?" and, suiting the 
action to the words, she filled both her large hands with the sweet- 
meats, and discharged them at the passers by, who, in tura^ 
sent up such a volley at her that she found herself almost blinded, 
and screamed with pain and passion. Nevertheless, again and 
again she threw down handfuls of bon-bons with a violence of 
action and vigour that denoted the rage she was in , and convinced 
her antagonists, and their name was legion, that the sultana 
must be a man in disguise. This belief induced a continuation of 
hostilities on their part much stronger than ought, or than pro- 
bably would have been directed towards a woman , until the police 
thought it necessary to interfere , but even then the spirited sul- 
tana , determined to remain victor of the field , continued to pelt 
her late assailants with such pertinacity and force that two of the 
police deemed it expedient to enter the house from the balcony of 
which she was so actively hurling defiance at her foes, and soon 
stood beside her, to the terror of Mrs. Bernard, who, with dis- 
hevelled locks and disordered garments , stood entrenched behind 
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Mrs. Maclaarin , who was loudly and angrily reproaching her for 
her posiilanimity in not appearing in the brunt of the action , and 
for not lending her assistance to discomGt her foes. 

*' Oh ! for Heaven's sake , Madam, stop/' cried the timid dame 
de compagnie; *^here are the police, and you will be arrested.'* 

**What do I care for them?" replied the lady. *^Was it I 
that began the affray? and havn't I a right to defend myself? A 
pack of cowardly ragamuffins to attack one of the fair sex." 

The appearance of the speaker was so wholly at variance with 
all idea of the sex whose privilege and claim to protection she re- 
ferred to, that none ofthe persons on the adjoining balcony who 
heard her — and she spoke so loudly that nearly all did — could 
resist laughing. 

"Pretty usage for the fair sex, indeed!" observed Mr. Rhy- 
mer, with a comical mixture of gravity and mischief in his pale 
countenance. 

All the individuals on the balcony ofMrs. Sydney and her party 
now lent attentive ears to hear what was passing between Mrs. 
Maclaurin and the police. These last, with considerable stern- 
ness, commanded the excited combatant to desist, but she, 
wholly ignorant of their language , glanced defiance at them. Mrs. 
Bernard then explained to her the purport of their visit, and the 
prudence of not resisting their advice. 

''Hold your tongue, you stupid fool," replied Mrs. Maclau- 
rin , her face flushing anew with anger. '' I don't know their lingo, 
and I don't want to understand what they say, then why should 
you, like a busybody thankless, try to explain it tome. Hold 
your tongue, I say, and leave me to talk to them. What do you 
mean by coming up to my balcony to insult me, I should like to 
know?" said the dauntless amazon , confronting the police , and 
placing her arms in the posture in which Holbein painted the bluff 
Harry the Eighth. ''I 'd have you to know that I 'm an English 
woman , ay, and a rich one , too , able to buy half your dirty old 
city, with its shabby ruins, and your old Pope into the bargain." 

The men stared at her with astonishment, but evidently an- 
gered by her contemptuous looks at them , and her violent ges- 
tures, they were preparing to lay hands on her in order to remove 
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her from the balcony, when Strathern advanced, and addressing 
them in Italian explained that the lady did not understand their 
language, and was ignorant that she committed any impropriety 
in throwing bon-bons at those who had so roaghly pelted them at 
her. He requested that they would no further molest his country- 
woman , and to enforce his arguments in her favour , slipped a 
golden coin into the hand of the superior of the police, which 
seemed so satisfactory a plea to him , that having stipulated for 
the lady's observing a less belligerent line of conduct and demea- 
nour for the rest of the day, he and his companion withdrew, and 
left Mrs. Maciaurin and her dame de compagnie in peaceful pos- 
session of her balcony. 

"I 'm sure I 'm very much obleeged to you," said that lady. 
"You have behaved very much like a gentleman to me, that 's 
what you have, which is more than some people have," and she 
cast an angry glance at Mr. Rhymer, whose sneers, and sepulchral 
smile she had detected. **I have no notion of submitting to ill 
treatment, and though I am but a woman , I will always stand up 
for the honour of Old England against a pack of foreign, half- 
starved, beggarly foreigners. Why, I couldbuy the whole of them, 
and not be much the poorer for it, for, God be thanked, I can 
count hundreds, ay, and thousands, too, with most people , and 
there 's a lord in a Rome at present who, if he knew how I have 
been insulted by them ragamuffins , would soon settle 'em , and 
may be I '11 soon be a lady of title myself, and then some people," 
and she again looked angrily at Mr. Rhymer, ''will not be so ready 
with their sneers and smiles." 

Strathern , having bowed , was about to turn away from the 
spot, when Mrs. Maciaurin again addressed him — 

''Will you tell me your name , Sir, that I may know to whom 
I am so much obleeged?" 

"Strathern, Madam; but I assure you you owe me no obli- 
gation whatever ; I only did for you what I should have done for 
any lady under similar circumstances." 

" It 's very genteel of yon , Sir, to make light of your kindness, 
but only think if I was taken off, God only knows where , by them 
horrible police, with all my jewels," and she glanced complacently 
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at the rich oroaments on her person, '^^hat a terrible thing it 
woald be. Yon must really come and dine with me at the Hotel 
Bretagne. You 11 not find a belter dinner in all Rome I can tell 
you y for I spare no expense — why should I? And you *\\ meet a 
nobleman of great fashion, who takes pot luck with me most days." 

'' I am sorry, Madam, that I cannot have the honour of waiting 
on you." 

*^Well, sure another day will do as well, and you can't be 
engaged for every day." 

*'I regret that it is quite out of my power to avail myself o 
your kindness." And, making a low bow, Slrathern turned 
from the end of the balcony adjoining Mrs. Maclaurin , and took 
his place by Louisa Sydney. 

"What a strange man , and yet he is very genteel, too ! " said 
Mrs. Maclaurin to her dame de compagnie, *' Indeed , I may say 
he is one of the most elegant men I ever saw, though there is 
something proud and distant-like in his behaviour. It was for all 
the world as if he didn't wish to come and dine with me. Don*t 
you think so?" 

''Yes^ Madam, he appeared unwilling to cultivate your ac- 
quaintance ," replied the meek Mrs. Bernard , almost afraid to 
admit this humiliating fact to the lady who elicited the acknow- 
ledgment. 

** What can be the reason?" resumed Mrs. Maclaurin. "He 
must have seen by my jewels that none but a lady of great fortune 
could afford to wear 'em , so it 's strange he wasn't ready to jump 
at my invitation. But there 's something very odd in all these 
grandees. One never knows how to take them , for they are as 
full of fancies as a dancing bear. Even my lord isn't free from 'em. 
Ah! a thought strikes me^ and I '11 engage I 'm right. He was 
afraid to come for fear of making my lord jealous, for I mentioned 
that may be I 'd soon be a titled lady myself, and afterwards I said 
there was a lord who dined with me most days. I did it just to 
show him that I wasn't a nobody, and you may depend it frighten- 
ed him from coming. Well , perhaps 't was all for the better, for 
my lord is always very crusty about my having young men about 
me, and has refused to introduce any. ButI 'm determined on 
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one thing, which is, that I mnst not lay under an obligation to 
this gentleman , for I '11 send him a present of a diamond ring, 
with a motto engraved on it , and 1 11 make the motto myself. I 
make verses very often when I have nothing else to think of, but 
I soon forget 'em , so now take yonr tablets oat of your pocket, 
and write down what I tell yon." 

Mrs. Bernard did as she was told , and Mrs. Maclanrin , after 
a few minutes ' reflection , dictated to her the following lines : — 

"Because from ihe police you did roe save, 
I seed Ibis ring in honour of the brave." 

"Whatdoyoa think of that?" demanded she, with an air of 
triumph. ''Now, I'd bet a guinea, if I asked you to compose 
a motto, you'd have spent an hour about it, not have done it 
half so well. I 'm the one for knocking off a verse at a minute's 
notice." 

Mr. Rhymer , who had overheard all that was passing between 
Mrs. Maclaurin and her dame de compagnie, and who was in- 
finitely amused at it, observed to Lady Wellerby that it was a pity 
that the lady in the next balcony did not publish her poetry. 

This remark caught the ear of Mrs. Maclaurin , who instantly 
turned and said, ''Why should I publish my poetry, I should 
like to know? Who does that except poor shabby people, who 
want money? I make verses to please myself, and am rich 
enough to buy all the poetry ever made in England, I can tell you." 

"No one doubts your wealth , Madam , in any way. Of your 
intellectual riches you have just given an indubitable proof." 

"Yes , I have plenty of proofs about me ," and she glanced at 
her ornaments. ' ' Who but a lady of great foKune could afford to 
wear such jewels as these?" 

"Far be it from me, Madam, to doubt your wealth , talents, 
or good taste ," observed Mr. Rhymer. ' ' None who have the hap- 
piness of seeing you , could call them in question." 

' ' You speak civilly enough now , but let me tell you that I saw 
you sneering, and smiling, for all the world, like one of those 
frightful faces I have seen when I have had the night mare , after 
eating too hearty a supper." 
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This coarse comparison produced a laugh from all present, 
vhich , though they endeavoured to suppress it , was nevertheless 
visible to Mr. Rhymer, who, casting on his soi-disant friends ^ 
glance in which anger and scorn were mingled, turned away and 
left the balcony. 

*'Did you ever see a look like that?" demanded Mrs. Maclaurin, 
of Lady Wellerby, who happened to be placed at the end of the 
balcony next her, but that lady, unwilling to encourage any 
approach to conversation with the parvenuey affected not to hear 
her remark. 

"Are you deaf. Ma'am?" resumed the widow. "I spoke to 
you, just now, and you might have the common civility of giving 
an answer." 

' ' I make it a point , Madam , of never conversing with persons 
I don't know," replied Lady Wellerby, assuming an air of 
hauteur. 

''Then why did you spake to me at the ball costchew me, I 'd 
like to know? for I recollect your voice, though I didn't remember 
your face, it looks so much worse by daylight than when it was 
painted up to make you appear like a queen." 

*'Pray, mamma, don't answer her ," said Lady Sophia. 

"And why not. Miss? If that's the politeness your mother 
has taught you, you havn't much'io thank her for, but she has 
been as kind to you as Nature has , for I declare I never in all my 
born days saw a plainer woman." 

"I wish my carriage was come," said Lady Wellerby; **I 
really don't like being exposed to that person's rudeness." 

'*You don't, don't you? I should like to know who began it? 
If you had answered me civilly when I spoke to you I 'd have been 
as polite as any lady in Rome , but as yon choosed to show your 
airs , I 've just given you a bit of my mind. I suppose that horrid- 
looking litUe old man that I sent away, by making you all laugh at 
him, is your husband, for I see a great family likeness between 
him and your daughter. What a pity you hadn't twins of her." 

" For Heaven sake , Madam, say no more," interposed Mrs. 
Rernard , casting an appealing glance at Mrs. MaclaariD. 
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''And vhy not, pray? Am I to hold my tongue, and look 
like a fool because I meet an ugly rude old woman , and her ugl j 
rude daughter? I didn't hire you to teach me manners , but to do 
as you are told , so mind your own business , and don't interfere 
with me." 

^'Mr. Slratbem, will you ask one of the servants to enquire 
for my carriage. I really must leave this." 

^* Maybe you 'd leave us a lock of your hair — no, a lock of 
your wig," said Mrs. Maclaurin, bursting into a coarse laugh. 

'* Pray change places with me, Olivia. I cannot stay near that 
person." 

Lady Olivia did as she was requested , but foolishly bestowed 
a contemptuous glance at her mother's tormentor. 

*'You need not look so disdainful, Miss, for you are ugly 
enough in all conscience," observed Mrs. Maclaurin. ^* You also 
have the family likeness to your wizen-face father, with something 
of your plain mother joined to it. Ye are, indeed, as ugly a fa- 
mily as ever I 'd wish to look at." 

Strathern now re-entered the balcony, and acquainted Lady 
Wellerby that no carriage would be permitted to approach the door 
until after the promenade in the Corso was over, which would not 
be before the expiration of two hours. "If, however," continued 
Strathern, in French, and in a low tone of voice, "you will not 
take notice of the lady in the next balcony , and prevent the Ladies 
Sophia and Olivia from looking at, or replying to , her, she will, 
I dare say, leave off addressing you." 

**0h! my dear Mrs. Sydney," exclaimed Lady Wellerby, 
"what a dreadful person t She has positively quite fluttered me. 
How fortunate it is that Lord Wellerby or LordFitzwarren were not 
here. There is no knowing to what extremities they might not 
have proceeded , for both are impetuous , particularly in all that 
regards the feelings of those dear to them. I am so accustomed to 
the protection of my lord that the least thing in his absence alarms 
me. You, who have been for twenty-four years deprived of similar 
protection, and who have of course got accustomed to act for 
yourself and bustle through life, can form no idea of my timidity 
and nervousness." 
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There was a double purpose io this speech , of which Mrs. 
Sydney was well aware. The first was , to take for granted that 
Louisa Sydney was five or six years older than she really was, for 
the sake of passing off her own daughters as being the same age; 
and the second was, to remind Mrs. Sydney of the loss of her 
husband , in doing which Lady Wellerby had a spiteful pleasure, 
in revenge for the envy Mrs. Sydney's wealth and independence 
excited in her breast. Often had Lady Wellerby confessed to 
herself that she would gladly have changed positions with her 
whose unprotected stale she affected to pity, and the beauty and 
fortune of whose daughter created such a jealousy in her and hers. 
But these coups de pattes produced no other effect on Mrs. 
Sydney's mind than a sentiment of pity for the weakness and little- 
ness of the understanding that could find pleasure in inflicting 
them , and she never condescended to notice or refute them. 

^^We receive such delightful letters from Lord Fitzwarren," 
said Lady Wellerby, ^'that I am glad I carried my point of making 
him fill up the time that must elapse before the marriage settle- 
ments can come from England, by making an excursion into those 
parts of Italy which he had not previously seen. I had, as you 
may suppose, the utmost difficulty to persuade him to go , for he 
could not, poor fellow, bear the notion of being separated from 
Olivia for a few weeks; but I was firm, and insisted on the mea- 
sure, for nothing seems so tiresome to me as the courting days 
that occur between the acceptance of a lover and the nuptials." 

Lady Wellerby looked at Louisa Sydney and Strathern as if to 
apply her opinion to their peculiar case. 

** I should have thought," replied Mrs. Sydney, calmly^, **that 
you would have been pleased at an opportunity of getting better 
acquainted with the dis);)osition and habits of your future son-in- 
law." 

**0h, dear! I have nothing to learn in this respect. I am 
very quick in discovering the character and disposition of those 
with whom I associate, and LordFitzwarren's heart is so guileless, 
and his mind so transparent, that it requires but a short time, 
indeed, to become perfectly well acquainted with him. Then, 
poor dear fellow, he is so desperately in love that he cannot conceal 
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any of his pecnlarities. I never, since the time that Lord Wei- 
lerby became enamoured with me , beheld any man so mach io 
lore as Lord Fitzwarren. He was qnite desperate, I assure you, 
and made such a scene at parting from Olivia that I quite pitied 
him, and was almost tempted to recal my sentence of temporary 
banishment." 

Lady Sophia, who overheard her mother's monologue, turned 
up her eyes to the clouds, as if to appeal to the Gods to bear 
witness to the outrage on veracity which that good lady was perpe- 
trating, and Lady Olivia looked embarrassed. 

''When a man is in love for the first time," resumed Lady 
Wellerby, ''and this, I presume, you are aware, was the case 
with Lord Fitzwarren, it is but natural that he should be a little 
disposed to make a fool of himself, and spoil, or at least endeavour 
to spoil , the object of his affection. I was afraid of this, so sent 
him away , and I should advise all mothers under similar circum- 
stances to follow my example , for it is tiresome , if not injurious, 
to see a man for months tied to a young lady's aprong string, and 
following her about like a tame lap dog," and again the speaker 
filed her gaze on Louisa Sydney and Strathern , who were conver- 
sing together, unmindful of the envious glances of the Ladies 
Sophia and Olivia Wellerby, and their mother. 

While the conversation we have noted was occurring in Mrs. 
Sydney's balcony , Mrs. Maclanrin , heartily tired of enacting the 
r6le of sultana, kept continually looking at her diamond-set 
watch in anxiety for the arrival of her carriage to remove her from 
the place , of which she had got perfectly fatigued. 

"And they call this pleasure, do they?" said she to her 
wearied and forlorn-looking companion. "Was there ever such 
an imposition on the public? And to think that I have paid ten 
louis a day for the hire of this balcony, to have my face, neck, 
and arms battered and bruised by the pelting I have got; my arms, 
too, are so tired, from throwing, that I can hardly move them. 
How mad my lord will be when he hears bow I have been treated. 
He 'II never believe that the police would have the impudence to 
dare lay hands on a lady of my fortin. I dare say, if the truth were 
known, that they were brigands in disguise, who, seeing my fine 
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jewels, laid a plot to carry me off, and keep me until I paid them 
a large ransom, just as somebody read to me in England, hap- 
pened to a rich lady. Yes , I 'm quite sure they were brigands." 
The carriages were now permitted to drive to the door, and 
Mrs. Maclaurin , casting a glance of the utmost disdain at Lady 
Wellerby, and kissing her hand to Strathern , entered hers and 
drove off. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

^' Oh ! never smooth did run the course of love : 
So wrote a bard all other bards above, 
For e'en where fortune wears its brightest smile , 
And hope 's resolved to certainty, the while 
That nought opposes happiness, some care, 
Before unthought of, finds an entrance there 
Where only peace and confidence did reign, 
And every fond illusion turns to pain. 
Ah , me ! that hearts the fondest should receive 
Suspicion, guest that comes but to deceive, 
And banish faith, the shield that love should guard, 
Which brings its own exceeding great reward." 

^*I MUST absent myself from you this evening, dearest Louisa," 
said Strathern to his betrothed, when, having for the first time 
since his engagement to her daughter , declined an invitation to 
dinner from Mrs. Sydney, he was on the point of leaving them. 

^'^Not dine here, and not come in the evening!" repeated 
Louisa , with an air in which disappointment, if not displeasure, 
was mingled with surprise. 

'^ So it must be , I regret to say , for I have promised to spend 
this evening with an old and much valued friend, in very delicate 
health , who arrived last night, en route for Naples." 

** And who is your friend?" asked Miss Sydney. 

**Lord Delmington." 

' ^ The son of the Marquis of Roehampton, I presume," ob- 
served Mrs. Sydney. *' I knew his father and mother well , many 
years ago , and Lady Roehampton was a most amiable and ex- 
cellent person." 

Strathern. %i 
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*'Her son ioherits all her amiability, with her delicate con« 
stitation also , and is, I fear, in a hopeless state of health." 

*^The marchioness, I believe, has been dead some years, 
which must have greatly affected the happiness of her son , for the 
Biarquis of Roehampton was a stern and cold man , the only ten- 
derness of whose nature was evinced by a strong attachment to his 
amiable and eicelient wife/' 

** Yes," replied Stralhern, ''my poor friend sustained a heavy 
loss in the death of his mother, who eiiercised a most humanizing 
influence over her proud and austere husband, who ever since she 
was snatched from him, has relapsed into an unbending sternness 
and gloom that has rendered the paternal mansion far from an 
agreeable home to his only son." 

''I should like to see Lord Delmington," said Mrs. Sydney, 
''and show him any attention or kindness in my power, not only 
on account of my former friendship for his mother, but of yours 
with him." 

"Unfortunately he is not at present able to avail himself of 
your good-natured intentions in his favour, as he is such an in- 
valid as to be unable to walk without assistance." 

*'But you need not, surely, remain with your friend the whole 
evening ," said Louisa Sydney. "An invalid would probably wish 
to retire to his bed at an early hour, and then you could come 
to us." 

" I must be guided by my poor friend's wishes, dear Louisa, 
on this occasion , for he would take it ill were I, after so long a 
separation , to hurry away from him." 

Miss Sydney looked and felt displeased, and Strathern marked 
with dissatisfaction that she was so. Far from feeling grati6ed by 
what a few weeks previously he would have considered as an un- 
equivocal proof of the affection of his affianced wife, he looked on 
her unwillingness to his absenting himself for the evening as a 
mark of the self-will which, on a former occasion, he had de- 
tected in her disposition. Perhaps his countenance betrayed what 
was passing in his mind , or that , unconsciously , his manner re- 
vealed it to the quick-sighted Louisa , for immediately hers be- 
came changed , and , assuming an air of indifference she was far 
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from feeling, she saw him take his hat to depart , scarcely vouch- 
safing him her hand; and ere he had time to descend the stairs, 
he heard her playing a lively air on her pianoforte. Her music, 
for the first time, jarred on his ear. Was she enacting a part in 
thus appearing so indifferent , when only a few minutes previously 
she had exhibited such a desire for his returning to see her in the 
evening? On descending into the Piazza d'Espagna , he crossed, 
as he was wont, to the opposite side , and turned his eyes to see 
if Louisa was at the window, to kiss her hand to him, a little 
ceremony of love she was accustomed to perform every day when 
he left her, even though he only went away to dress for dinner, 
and was to return in an hour or two. So used had he been to see 
her at that window, gazing after him until his form receded from 
her view, that again and again he paused to look back, in the hope 
that she would appear , but no fair fo^m met his anxious gaze , no 
delicate hand waved him an adieu , and , hurt and mortified , he 
recalled with bitterness all that had formerly displeased him in 
the unaccountable coldness and change of manner in his be- 
trothed wife , after the bal costume, 

'* She loves me not ," thought Strathern , '* or if she does, her 
self-will is stronger than her affection. If she were pained at my 
leaving her for a whole evening, could she have seen me depart 
ifithout one kind word or glance, or could she have sat down to 
the piano to play that brisk noisy air — I shall always hate it — 
which sounded so disagreeably in my ears while I descended the 
stairs? Ah ! why is she not as faultless in mind as she is in face 
and in person?" 

Mrs. Sydney observed that her daughter was displeased, for 
as soon as Strathern had time to leave the house Louisa ceased 
playing, and abruptly closed her pianoforte. She then took up 
her pencil and began sketching, but that occupation was also as 
quickly abandoned to give place to a book ; the leaves of which she 
listlessly turned over, with an air of abstraction that denoted how 
little she was interested in their contents. The book, too, was 
soon thrown aside , and Louisa, with a clouded brow, arose and 
left the salon, Mrs. Sydney was more than half disposed to detain 
her daughter and draw her into a conversation in which she might 
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introduce the advice she so anxioasly longed to giveLonisa, and 
of which she evidently stood so much in need , for the fond mother 
beheld with regret that her daughter's exigeance and waywardness, 
whatever might be the cause, might have a serious influence on 
the happiness of her affianced husband, if not on her own. But 
Of) reflection, she feared to touch on the subject she so much 
wished to counsel Louisa on , while the mind of the latter was still 
irritated, and postponed giving her advice until her daughter was 
in a more propitious mood to receive it. "My poor Louisa," 
thought Mrs. Sydney, "how much has she to learn ere she can 
bestow or receive the happiness I desire her to enjoy. She eipects 
an obedience to her will, and an attention to her wishes, that 
few, if any, men, however in love, are disposed to yield, and 
bitter will be her disappointment when she discovers this fact. O ! 
may it not destroy her chance of conjugal felicity. I fear I have 
been much to blame for my unwise and weak indulgence to her. 
Too late do I perceive my error, and gladly, oh! how gladly, 
would I atone for it. I saw that Mr. Strathern was hurt and an- 
noyed by her manner , when he explained why he could not return 
here this evening. He left her in displeasure, and may, at this 
moment, be reflecting with chagrin on her affected indifference 
when he took leave of her. My poor dear Louisa , mine is the 
fault. Yours was a temper and disposition that in wiser, firm^ 
hands might — nay, must have rendered you happy yourself and 
a source of happiness to others. Why, oh! why have I, by my 
weak, my doting fondness, allowed tares to spring up where 
only flowers were meant to bloom? Even now, though conscious 
of my great error, I have not the courage or the power to cope 
with its baleful effects. I shrink with pusillanimity from the task 
of revealing to her the risk she incurs of injuring, if not of de- 
stroying , her repose by expecting and exacting a devotion beyond 
that which lordly man is disposed to accord , even to her he best 
loves. I have forfeited her filial respect to my counsel by the weak- 
ness with which from her childhood I have yielded assent to her 
wishes , and now count only on the tie I hold on her affection." 

Such were the grave and painful reflections that passed through 
the mind of Mrs. Sydney in the solitude in which her daughter left 
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her for two hoars. They met not again until dinner, when the 
anxious mother discovered traces of tears in the eyes of her child, 
and noticed that her cheek was pale from emotion. The repast 
was nearly a silent one. Neither mother nor daughter had any ap- 
petite to partake of the viands placed before them , and although 
each attempted to impose on the other by affecting. to eat, neither 
were deceived and both were conscious of a painful state of con- 
straint. 

There are few situations more irksome than that in which two 
persons fondly attached find themselves when the thoughts of both 
are occupied by one subject, which, for some cause or other, 
neither likes to touch upon. Both mother and daughter felt this, 
and each experienced a self-reproach. The parent, because by 
her false indulgence she had lost the influence she ought to have 
possessed over her daughter; and the daughter, because she ad- 
mitted to herself that a false pride precluded her from seeking 
sympathy and consolation from her mother. Anxious to escape 
from a tete-a-tete which, under existing circumstances, promised 
to be so cheerless , Louisa Sydney proposed that, as the night was 
peculiarly fine , they should drive to the Coliseum. 

'^ As we are so soon to leave Rome , perhaps it will be the last 
evening , dear mother, that we can visit this spot , which I con- 
fess has, when lit by the moonbeams, a peculiar attraction for 
me," said the lovely girl ; and Mrs. Sydney immediately assented, 
making it a condition to her compliance, that her daughter should 
put on a warm pelisse and shawl. Arrived at the Coliseum, Louisa 
proposed that they should leave the carriage , and , attepded by 
their servant, once more walk through the vast arena; and, al- 
though Mrs. Sydney made some objections, they were soon over- 
ruled by her daughter, and arm in arm they entered this noble 
vestige of Roman grandeur. 

"Let us retire behind yonder abutment," said Louisa, "and 
theoce in its deep shade observe the glorious effect of the moon- 
beams as they enter through the arches on the opposite side." 

"We shall be chilled, dearest," replied Mrs. Sydney, "and, 
to own the truth, I am somewhat timid in so lonely a place and 
with only one attendant." 
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^'Indulge me this once, dear mother. Indeed, there is no- 
thing to dread. Yonder priest is within hearing , and no brigands 
have frequented this spot since it has been consecrated to religious 
uses." 

While thus conversing, Louisa led her mother into the dark 
portion of the building, whence, as she had anticipated, a fine 
view of the building illumined by the moonbeams met their gaze, 
and they were contemplating it in silent and rapt admiration when 
the sound of approaching footsteps announced (he immediate vi- 
cinity of other visitors to the spot. A male figure , with a lady 
leaning on his arm , walked slowly in front of the recess where 
Mrs. Sydney and Louisa stood, concealed by the deep shadow that 
surrounded them. The light fell on the countenance of the woman, 
which was upturned to that of her companion , who bent down 
with an air of deep attention to listen to her conversation. So ei^- 
quisite was the beauty of the lady's face, illumined by the silver . 
light, which invested it with something of a heavenly radiance, 
that both mother and daughter's gaze became fixed on it , and 
neither looked at the gentleman who accompanied the object of 
their admiratioo. The person who rivelted their attention now 
passed so near them , that the sound of her voice could be heard 
as in accents low, clear, and musical, she said, '^ May I indeed 
depend on you?" 

*' Doubt me not. Have I not pledged my solemn promise?" 
replied the man , in well-known accents , which made both Mrs. 
Sydney and Louisa start, while the speaker, raising his head , as 
if appealing to the bright luminary then slowly sailing through the 
dark azure vault of heaven , revealed the face of Stralhern. 

Louisa felt as if an arrow had been shot through her heart, and 
trembled so violently that her mother threw both her arms around 
her slender waist, lest she should fall to the ground; yet she 
uttered no cry, although one of deep agony arose from her tortured 
breast to her lips, but even in that moment of terrible trial, pcide, 
indomitable pride, sealed those trembling lips, and sent back to 
her breast the cry that would have revealed her agony. Strathern 
and the lady walked slowly away, and Mrs. Sydney, herself nearly 
overpowered by emotion , bore her daughter to a stone bench that 
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\vas near at hand. Louisa placed both her hands on her heart , as 
if to still its throbbings, which were so \iolent as to preclude the 
power of utterance, and to alarm her fond mouther beyond 
measure. 

"Let us go home, my child,'' said Mrs. Sydney, and there 
was such a depth of tenderness and pity in the tone in which these 
few simple words were uttered that it found its way to her daugh-* 
ter's breast , and brought relief to her overcharged feelings by a 
flood of tears, with which those of the mother mingled. 

**Let us go hence, my own Louisa," repeated Mrs. Sydney, 
and her daughter, slowly rising and leaning on her arm, with 
trembling steps moved to the carriage. 

*^You saw him mother, did you not?" demanded Louisa in a 
low and tremulous voice as if she wished her parent to throw a 
doubt on the evidence presented to her own eyes. 

'^Yes^ dearest, I did see him, but we must not judge too 
hastily nor by appearances — we must not condemn him unheard. 
He may be able to explain what now appears so mysterious, and I 
almost regret that I did not let him know our near vicinity to him." 

^*Ah! you say this, dear mother, to comfort me, but it is 
useless — it is vain. I have only myself to blame , for had I con- 
fessed to you all that has passed in my breast since the night of the 
bal cQsfumS you would have counselled and supported me, and I 
had been spared the shock that has just now lacerated my heart 
and shattered my nerves." 

"My own Louisa , my precious child ," murmured Mrs. Syd- 
ney , as she pressed her daughter fondly to her side. 

'*Yes, your own, all your own now!" whispered Louisa; 
** for henceforth, mother, to you, and you only, will your child 
look for happi — " but a burst of passionate tears broke the sen- 
tence. 

"Do not, my Louisa, condemn him unheard ; it is all I ask." 

"Alas ! mother, I no longer doubt. What I have beheld is but 
a confirmation of reports to which I — fond and weak dupe ! — re- 
fused credence; but now all is revealed." 

How strange and wayward is the human heart ! Louisa Syd- 
ney expected that her mother would make a more vigorous de- 
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fence for Strathero , and urge all the possible excuses for the ro- 
mantic tSte-drtSte they had both just witnessed, which were 
pleading in her own fond heart. Nay , more , she expected, and, 
perhaps, hoped that Mrs. Sydney would assert, and persist io 
believing, that the lady they saw with Strathern must be some 
near relative , or the wife of some most intimate friend ; and she, 
who would have given millions, had she possessed them, to be 
convinced of this , prepared herself to combat the reasoning of her 
parent. But when no such attempt to explain away the tSte-d-tStB 
walk they had unpremeditatedly witnessed was made', and that 
Mrs. Sydney confined herself to requesting that he might not be 
condemned unheard , Louisa's own heart pleaded more eloquently 
for her lover than all the reasoning of her mother could have done 
had she been disposed to employ it. A person the most ei- 
perienced in reading the human heart, and in judging its manifold 
mysteries and weaknesses, could not have adopted a more judicious 
' course towards her daughter on the present trying occasion than 
that unconsciously pursued by Mrs. Sydney, who, thinking that 
Strathern's conduct was , to say the least of it , inexplicable , for- 
bore to defend it until he should furnish her with the means. 
Gladly would she have urged some extenuation if any offered itself 
to her transparent and honourable mind, but as she reflected on 
the pertinacity with which Strathern resisted the request of Louisa 
to return from his friend and spend the latter part of the evening 
with them, she was compelled, however well disposed to think 
favourably of him , to admit that his presence at the Coliseum, 
tSte-Or-tete with the beautiful unknown , joined to the evidence of 
the few words they had heard him utter, afforded ground for 
suspicion even to the coolest and most disinterested observer* 
When they reached home , and that the light in the drawing-room 
revealed to the anxious mother the change effected in her daughter's 
aspect since a short time before , when they quitted that chamber 
with the roses of health blooming on her beautiful cheeks , how 
was Mrs. Sydney's heart touched, and her maternal solicitude 
alarmed for her beloved child. Her anxiety, her tenderness, and, 
above all , the sympathy she evinced with Louisa's feelings deeply 
touched that young lady , and so operated on her. that when placed 
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on the sofa with her hand fondly clasped in that of her mother, she 
revealed to her the mysterious whispers of the conjurer at the bal 
costumd, with the doubts and fears Ihey awakened in her breast, 
and left nothing concealed except the vague communications of 
Nurse Murray , which a sense of shame at her own weakness in 
confiding to her that which she had not told to her mother, pre- 
vented her from uttering. No false pride now withheld Louisa 
from betraying the deep sorrow which the detection of 'her lover's 
infidelity had that night inflieted on her heart. She wept on her 
fond mother's bosom those bitter tears that the discovery of nn- 
worthiness in those in whom we had garnered up the effection 
that was to brighten and cheer us through life , never fail to make 
flow; and the weight of sorrow and disappointment oppressing her 
tortured breast was lightened by the blessed balm of sympathy by 
which her sufferings were shared by her doting parent. 

"Who, dearest mother, could have believed him capable of 
such duplicity, such heartless conduct? Who, after witnessing 
it, could ever again put faith in man? Even after the warning aS 
the bal costumi I could not bring myself to credit the charges 
urged against him , and blamed myself for having allowed them to 
make the slightest impression on me. Who would not have been 
deceived, as I was, by this specious dissembler, who seemed to 
possess every good and noble quality that could win and justify 
affection?" 

** I would not, my precious child , irritate your feelings by at- 
tempting a defence , where I have no proof to produce against the 
evidence of our eyes. All I would urge is, that you will not re- 
fuse to hear what explanation he can offer , for the scene of this 
evening." 

''But think, mother, of the shame, the degradation of entering 
on such a subject — of betraying, as I inevitably should do , even 
a portion of what I feel ! Oh , no ; let me see him , hear him , no 
more, and so avoid the bitter pangs and deep humiliation which 
an interview, under existing circumstances, could not fail to 
. excite." 

*' Consider, my own Louisa, that some explanation for so 
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abrnptly breaking off all intercoarse with him, will be required. 
It is due to him — to ourselves." 

^*Do not require me to see him again, mother; indeed I am 
not equal to it ," and a passionate burst of tears attested how mach 
even the thought of seeing her lover affected the poor girl. 

'* We will speak of this no more to-night, my blessed child. 
YoQ have need of quiet add repose." 

The pale face and melancholy shake of the head, which marked 
Louisa Sydney's hopelessness of finding the quiet and repose re- 
commended by her mother , inflicted a fresh pang on the heart of 
the latter, who, inured to sorrow, had learned in the school of 
affliction how heavily the first crushing blow falls on the young. 
Subdued by the painful emotions of the last few hours, Louisa 
Sydney submitted to the will of her mother as meekly as a poor 
child exhausted by bodily suffering accepts, owing to not having 
sufficient physical force to reject them , the remedies offered. A 
cup oitilleule , with some orange flower water, prepared by Mrs. 
Sydney herself, was swallowed, and having undressed her 
daughter, the tender mother did not leave her station by her pillow 
until the beams of the morning penetrated the chamber, and that 
the breathing of her daughter assured her she was sleeping. 

"And you, too, my darling," thought Mrs. Sydney, as she 
bent over her sleeping daughter ere she quitted the room , " all my 
care , all my love , cannot preserve from pain and sorrow. So 
gifted by nature and fortune , you are not exempted from eating 
cares. Ah ! would that I could bear the burthen that falls so hea- 
vily on your youthful heart. I who have drank of the cup of sorrow 
even unto the dregs , and whose sole chance of happiness depends 
on witnessing yours. How curved is that fair and open brow on 
which peace so lately rested! How pale the cheek, and what an 
expression of grief rests on those lips' that a few hours ago were 
smiling! Hark! they move — she speaks!" 

"Henry, dear Henry," murmured Louisa, ***twasalla 
dream, a frightful dream — but it made me so wretched ^** and 
the slumberer sighed deeply and ceased to speak. 

"My child, my poor child, may Heaven bless and preserve • 
yon!" whispered Mrs. Sydney as she stole on tiptoe from the 
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chamber, and sent Murray to take her place for a short time by 
the couch of her daughter. 

The sighs, and they were deep and frequent, which stole from 
the agitated heart of the fevered slumberer inflicled real uneasi- 
ness on the faithful nurse. '*Ah, well-a-day!" mused she, 
'* something \ery terrible has happened, I am sure, or my sweet 
young lady would not have come home in such a taking ! "What 
can it have been? She must have heard or seen something very 
shocking I 'm sure , and Mr. Strathern must be at the bottom of 
it ail. I wish for my part that she had never set eyes on him , for 
of late she has never been the same person , and before she knew 
him she was as blithe as a lark , and I never saw a frown on her 
brow. Yes , Mrs. Bloxham must be right , there is some mystery 
or other about this gentleman. Why, if there was not, should 
she shake her head in that remarkable manner? I never can get 
that shake out of my mind. It said more terrible things than if 
she spoke for an hour." 

** Henry, don't look so alarmed. I am better now, indeed I 
am," murmured the sleeper, and there was so much love and 
gentleness in the tone of her voice that Nurse Murray's eyes filled ' 
with tears. 

*^ Ah ! dear heart, there it is. Asleep or awake thinking of 
him , I warrant me. Poor sweet young lady , there she lies in all 
her beauty , only wanting wings to be a ready-made angel to fly to 
heaven. Sure , it 's enough to melt a heart of stone to look on 
her. O ! those men, those men ! what can they be made of to be 
always giving sorrow and trouble to those that love 'em. One might' 
think they were not born of women, nor nursed by *em, they show 
so little feeling for the fair sect. Ah ! if I stood in my young mis- 
tress's place , wouldn't I punish Mr. Strathern ? I 'd just pretend 
not to see him when we met; and when he spoke I 'd just say, 
*0h! it's you, is it?' Ifhe was gay, I'dbesad, and«4>icew;erjfl, 
until I 'd led him such a life that he 'd be glad to knock under to me 
in everything. It was in this way that I got the upper band of poor 
James Murray that 's dead and gone , and brought him to such 
good order that he daren't so much as say his life was his own. 
It 's the only way to manage men. They are all the same ; for all 
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the world like dogs , wanting to be kept in restraint , and frisking 
about here and there , half mad , if left to follow their own fancies. 
Ah ! if my dear young lady would but be advised by me , I 'd soon 
teach her how to bring her lover to reason." 

Another deep sigh moved the snowy drapery that veiled the bo- 
som of Louisa , and Slrathern's name was again murmured by her 
lips. 

**Ah! there it is again, I really begin to hale him," thought 
Murray. "To get such a hold of her affections, and in so short a 
time. Why, she has not known him above five or six months, 
and I knew poor James Murray a good seven years before I pro- 
mised to marry him. But times are changed , and so are people." 

CHAPTER XXX. 

" Ridicule! No love 's so strong 
As to resist Ihy presence long; 
Nor friendship , though devoted, true, 
Can faithful rest when thou 'rt in view. 
At thy dread laugh behold friends fly, 
With crimson'd cheek and downcast eye; 
Of thy malicious sneer afraid, 
They shun the victim thou hast made. 
Then ye who love or friendship prize 
■Beware of ridicule, if wise. 

When Mrs.Maclaurin's carriage drove to the door of the hotel, 
on her return from the Corso, Lord Alexander Beaulieu was 
standing at his window , and shrunk back with a feeling of shame 
mingled with anger at the excessive gaudiness and bad taste of her 
whole equipage. **Ye godsl what a set out," exclaimed he, 
**and how that absurd woman exposes herself. Was there ever 
such an exhibition ? " 

But if vexed at her equipage , what was his shame and rage 
when he beheld her descend from her carriage in the ridiculous 
costume she had adopted, and saw on her person and attire the 
traces of the war of bon-bons in which she had taken so conspi- 
cuous a part. 

**This abominable vulgarian will certainly drive me into insani- 
ty," thoughthe, *'and is herself a Gl subject for a lunatic asylum." 
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Lord Alexander Beauliea had endeairoured to persuade Mrs. 
Maclaario to relinquish going to the Corso on that day, but had 
found that she was so resolutely bent on witnessing the gaieties of 
the carnival, that, without a rupture with her, he dared not 
further urge the subject; so haying, with much difficulty, ex- 
cused himself from attending her there , on the often-resorted to 
plea of the impropriety of his being seen with her until they were 
married, he was compelled to make a jvirtue of necessity , and let 
her follow her own inclinations. He was, however, by no means 
prepared for the ludicrous exhibition she intended to make at the 
Carnival ; and thought that her appearing in the Corso in any other 
guise than a morning dress of richer materials, and, perhaps, 
brighter colours than would be selected by the generality of ladies, 
that it never occurred to him to counsel her on this subject. Bitterly 
did he now regret not having done so; and while indulging in self^ 
accusation on this point, he felt his dislike to his betrothed bride 
increase tenfold. ** What a monster!" thought he. "The ex- 
hibition she has made of herself this day will rise up in judgment 
against me when she will bear my name , and I shall be pointed at 
as the husband of that dreadful woman who exposed herself in the 
face of all Rome at the Carnival." While his lordship was giving 
way to these agreeable reflections, Durnford, his valet de 
chambre, to whom he had given a few hours' conge^ that he might 
go to the Corso , and behold its amusements , entered his room, 
with a face full of wonder , which it was clear he only waited to be 
questioned about, to enter into a detailed account of the cause. 
He afifected to be busily occupied in moving sundry articles on the 
tables and consoles , ahemmed several times , in order that his 
master might become conscious of his presence , and finding that 
no notice was taken of him, reminded his lordship that it was time 
to dress. Lord Alexander Beaulieu took the hint, but was in no 
humour to m^ke inquiries relative to the gaieties in which his 
servant had been engaged , so began to prepare for performing the 
duties of the toilette. 

*'The Corso was very crowded to-day, my lord," observed 
Durnford. 

"Was it?" said Lord Alexander , carelessly. 
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<«Yes, my lord, very much so, indeed. Sach a nnmber of 
persons. The ambassadors' carriages looked pretty well, but the 
Roman ones were quite a shame to be seen. They looked as if 
they were built (when the city itself was — so old fashioned and 
clumsy. There were a few neat English carriages, to be sure, 
that did some credit to the country, but I can't say as how Mrs. 
Maclaurin's was among the number. That foreign courier of hers 
is a sad fellow. Very ignorant, as your lordship may suppose, 
when he persists in thinking that a sheriff's carriage, which he 
once saw in London ; was the 6nest turn-out he ever beheld , and 
so persuaded Mrs. Maclaurin to have hers arranged as like it as 
possible. He 's a great rogue into the bai^ain , aod makes his 
thirty or forty per cent, on everything he orders for his mistress, 
which is a shame , when an honest English servant would be well 
satisfied with half that rate of per centage." 

'*But an lionest servant, whether foreign or English, has no 
right to any per centage whatever," observed Lord Alexander 
Beaulieu. 

^^But when English servants see these foreigners making such 
large profits out of their masters they 'd think it very hard if they 
were not allowed a moderate one , and servants must live , my 
lord, which they can't do if they are not to have their perquisites." 

** Which mean nothing more nor less than imposition," re- 
plied Lord Alexander Beaulieu tartly. 

Dumford saw that he had committed himself, and regretted his 
imprudence , which wishing to efface from his master's mind , he 
endeavoured adroitly to change the subject. '^I hope Mrs. Mac- 
laurin has received no serious injury," resumed he, '*for the 
poor lady was terribly pelted by the crowd. I 'm sure I expected 
nothing less than that she would be dangerously hurt, but I must 
say she showed a wonderful spirit, fori never did see a lady — 
no, nor for the matter of that, a woman either — pitch into 'em 
with bonrbom as she did. There she was , using both arms, with 
her hands — and they are not small ones — filled with bon-bons^ 
throwing them as fast, and with as much force as she could at the 
headsofail the people in the street. She half blinded some, and 
hurt several , which made them so angry that they attacked her in 
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downright earnest, pelting her with showers, not of real bon-bons^ 
but imitation ones , made of plaster of Paris, which hit her hard 
on the face , neck , and arms, but she gallantly stood her ground, 
and would to the last moment of her life , I 'm persuaded, if the 
police had not interfered , and gone up to arrest her. 

^*The police!'' exclaimed Lord Alexander Beaulieu, with 
horror. ''Good heavens! what a scandalous affair. And what 
had occurred to occasion such a measure?" 

**Why, my lord, the crowd began throwing 6on6on# at Mrs. 
Maclaurin, as they did at many other ladies. She resented it, 
and threw handsful with great force at them. When they saw she 
was angry, the^ pelted her without any mercy, and, I fear, really 
hurt her. But, however, that may be, she never gave in, and 
when they noticed how red she got, and how vigorously she used 
her arms, they swore she was a man in disguise, and all assailed 
her. The police interfered, and having made the crowd forbear, 
all would have been well ; but Mrs. Maclaurin began pelting at 
them afresh, and then the police went up to her balcony, and 
wanted to take her prisoner. She seemed to give them her mind 
pretty freely, for she put her arms akimbo, and snapped her fingers 
at them , and would certainly have been carried off but that Mr. 
Strathern, who was on the adjoining balcony, interfered in her 
favour, and got the police to go away." 

Lord Alexander Beaulieu listened to this statement in speech- 
less dismay. That the woman he was about to wed should thus 
publicly expose herself, filled him with shame and disgust, and 
that Strathern — the fastidious and dignified Strathern — should 
not only be a spectator of her exposure , but should have been the 
person to rescue her from the consequences of her unfeminine 
grossness, greatly added to his anger and humiliation. He guessed 
also that where Strathern was Mrs. and Miss Sydney were sure to 
be , and , consequently , that these refined and decorous ladies 
should have witnessed the odious exhibition of the future Lady 
Alexander Beaulieu almost maddened him. He bit his lip till the 
blood flowed from it , and his countenance revealed the rage that 
filled his heart, but he uttered no word ; and Dumford , who ex- 
pected that his master would express the anger his statement bad 
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etcited , was disappointed when his lordship coolly told him he 
should not require his services for half an hour. 

"Well," thought the artful valet de ckambre when at liberty 
in his own room to indulge his cogitations, *' people may say what 
they like , but the nobility are 720/ like the rest of mankind, (f 
they feel as other men do — and / have great doubts on this point 
— they certainly manage never to show it. Why, if any one was 
to come to me and tell me about Justine , what I have just told his 
lordship about the woman he is going to marry, I 'd flare up like 
a house on fire, swear till I was black and blue, and call her every 
name f could put my tongue to , while he never says a word, bat 
just turns very pale, looks fierce about the eyes , and shows by the 
quick moving of the worked cambric over his chest that all i§ not 
right in his breast , and instead of easing his mind , as I should in 
his case do , by giving her a few hearty d — ^s, coolly tells me he 
will not require my services for half an hour. No, no, the nobility 
are not the same as other people , and so all who come to live near 
enough to observe them closely must discover." 

" How I loathe and abhor this abominable woman," said Lord 
Alexander Beaulieu , when he found himself alone, and his coun- 
tenance was so expressive of the hatred he avowed that it was fear- 
Ail to behold it. "A man would be justified in committing any 
crime to get rid of such a creature," resumed he, and he clenched 
his hand and struck the table with violence. ,"God help her, if 
she presumes to oppose my will when I have given her the right to 
my name. I feel that I could be guilty of any enormity, so strong 
is the hatred I bear her. Why, why do circumstances combine 
to force me into this odious marriage? The nearer it approaches 
the stronger do I feel my dislike and disgust to her increase, and 
as if they were not already sufficiently deep , she must needs go 
OTd eipose herself and me as she did to-day. O, Destiny ! cruel, 
implacable tyrant, why hast thou bestowed on me all the desires 
that should appertain only to the rich , and denied me the power 
to gratify them. Thou givest to the miser gold , which his penu- 
rious habits and frozen blood prevent him from feeling even the 
desire of expending in enjoyments, while to me whose youthfu 
blo^d rushes briskly through my veins, and whose desires are 
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boundless as the ocean, thou refusest even a portion of that 
wealth , piled in hidden heaps which the sun never shines on, and 
which know only the touch of the griping miser or the overreaching 
usurer, through whose filching hands it passes to the prodigal who 
stakes his grassy acres and waving woods to acquire it. And is there 
no road to fortune but through the temple of Hymen , desecrated 
by approaching it with that odious wretch ? Alas ! have I not vainly 
tried all others? Have I not sought the fickle goddess on the green 
turf with fleetest steeds? Have I not courted her smiles at the 
gaming table, where I have seen heaps of gold swept away by those 
who wanted it not? — and have I not tried to wed where love might 
sanctify the wealth to be acquired , but failed to win the golden 
prize that might have kept me from evil? Alas! nothing remains 
but to marry this dreadful woman. My reason confirms the^plead- 
ings urged by my poverty. Why, then, cannot I conquer even 
for a short time , the disgust she inspires, and still the invincible 
hatred , the symptoms of which are ever ready to betray them- 
selves , until her fortune is mine? I must have recourse to my old 
remedy for the blue devils , cnra^oa, otherwise I shall be unequal 
to meet my Gorgon." 

Lord Alexander Beaulieu rang the bell , the curacoa was de^ 
manded , and two glasses of it having disappeared , his lordship 
dressed for dinner, and sought the salon of Mrs. Maclaurin. That 
lady had not yet left her dressing-room , but Mrs. Bernard was 
seated in a distant corner of the room, awaiting her arrival. She 
arose, with a look of great alarm, when Lord Alexander Beaulieu 
entered, and would have left the salon , had he not civilly re- 
quested that he might not disturb her. Her appearance was so 
different from that which she usually presented , that he stared at 
her in surprise , and well he might , for her face presented a most 
extraordinary mixture of colours, varying from red to blue, yellow, 
and black , the results of the repeated showers of plaster of Paris 
honrbonsy which had been so mercilessly pelted at her patroness, 
but some of which had hit her. 

** Bless me , Mrs. Bernard, what has happened to your face? " 
demanded Lord Alexander Beaulieu. '*It appears to be very 
much injured." 

Strathem, %S 
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*^Yes, my lord, it is injured; but I hope with care that it will 
soon get better. With your lordship's permission I will go and 
Inform Mrs. Maclaurin that you have arrived;" and before Lord 
Alexander Beaulieu had time to reply , Mrs. Bernard , with an air 
of great anxiety and dread , left the room. Mrs. Maclaurin soon 
after entered, and her face presented a most ludicrous appearance. 
Several large patches of sticking-plaister, much too large to be 
mistaken for beauty spots, were stuck on different parts of her 
face , but they concealed not half the marks inflicted by the bort- 
bons so rudely thrown at her , as sundry red spots proved. Her 
forehead had severely suffered in the conflict, and offered, by its 
variegated hues , a striking contrast to the bandeau of pure white 
Oriental pearls that crowned it. Her neck and bust , too , always 
red and freckled , bore evidence of the injuries they had sustained, 
and the splendid necklace of pearls that she wore made both ap- 
pear to still greater disadvantage. 

'* You look amazed, my dear lord, and no wonder either, to 
see me in such a state,'' said Mrs. Maclaurin , looking somewhat 
abashed. ^* I wish I had taken your advice, and not gone to the 
Cor-so. But who could have imagined that the Romans could 
ever be such brutes as to attack a lady, one of the fair sect? It 
really is too bad. People may talk of the Romans* in Ireland as 
much as they like — and Grod knows enough mischief is laid to 
their charge , and to my certain knowledge much more than ever 
ehtered their heads — but they 'd no more attack one of the fair sect 
than they 'd fly, and, what 's more, they 'd soon settle any 
cowardly beasts that would dare to do so. No , the Irish Romans 
and the Romans here are quite different people , and so I 'd like to 
tell the Pope , if I could see him." 

''But what led to this attack on you?" demanded Lord Alex- 
ander Beaulieu , finding it difiicult to repress the smile her igno- 
rance, as well as her appearance, excited. 

'* What led to it?" reiterated the lady. ** Why they began it, 
the monsters. They pelted me until I was covered with chalk , or 
cement, and bruised severely, and I determined to show 'em that 

* Roman Catholics. 
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I shonldn 't give io , and so throw a stain on my country. I held 
out, and gave them as good as they brought, and was marked as 
you see me, for the honour of Ireland. There 's many a pensioner 
at Greenwich Hospital that hasn't suffered more than I have done, 
or who was ever in a hotter fire. I assure you I can hardly move, 
and as to my arms, they are so tired from pelting them brutes, 
» that I can't bend them. Ah , the beasts of the world ! they had 

got the wrong sow by the ear , I could tell 'em , and so they found 
out at last, for my blood was up, and I 'd have suffered death 
sooner than show a white feather , as they say in England. But 
the police interfered, and I thought, of course, that they 'd be 
all for taking my part, seeing that I was one of the fair sect, and 
also a lady of fortune , which they must have at once discerned by 
my diamonds, and, believing this, I thought that, seeing the 
crowd was frightened into being quiet by the police , I 'd just pay 
the beasts off a little for the bruises they gave me , when , would 
you believe it, I had no sooner thrown a few handsful of bon-bons 
with all my might and main at them than the police came right up 
to my balcony, and wanted to take me prisoner, which I really 
believe they would have done had not a very genteel elegant man, 
quite a first-rate gentleman , I assure you , come to my rescue. I 
saw him looking at me in a very particular sort of way before he 
spoke to the police. There now, don't be jealous, as I see by 
your long face you are going to be, for there 's no occasion, as, 
though I invited my preserver to come and dine with me , he re- 
fused to come." 

^^ You cannot, surely, be serious? Tou cou/^'^ be so very 
indecorous as to invite an utter stranger to dinner?'' 

^^Now, there 's a good creature, don't be so touchy and jea- 
lous," and the lady sidled up to the mortified Lord Alexander 
Beaulieu, and, affecting to be coquettish and playful, tapped 
him on the cheek with her coarse red fingers and looked archly in 
his face. The comical effect of her countenance, with all the 
patches of sticking-plaister and bruises that covered it, was 
irresistible, nor could her soi-disant admirer, albeit, little 
inclined toilaughter at that moment, forbear indulging in it. 

*^Ah! I see I have conquered," said Mrs. Maclaurin. **In 
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spite of all yonr jealousy and ill humour you could not hold out 
against my coaxing ways. 'T was just the same with poor Mr 
Maclaurin. Ah ! tJiat was a man ! and though he was not a lord, 
he had the spirit of one. When I think how indulgent and gene- 
rous he was to me , I grow quite melancholy , and that gives me 
such a sinking at the stomach that it makes me feel quite faint. I 
must ring for dinner. I have ordered some ox-tail soup from the 
English confectioner's, and some of that, with a couple of glasses 
of good old madeira , will set me to rights. You don't know how 
ill that stupid woman , Mrs. Bernard , behaved in my hour of trial. 
Instead of taking my part, and joining me in pelting the brutes 
who attacked me , she tried to hide herself behind me , and kept 
begging me all the time not to throw at them. Think what a mean- 
spirited , cowardly creature she must be ! but I always had a bad 
opinion of her. She makes as much fuss because she got a few 
bruises and scratches in the fray , as if she were seriously injured, 
while I , who really bore the brunt of the attack , support it quite 
patiently. I think it would be only right for me to send the gen- 
tleman who saved me from the police, a handsome present, and 
I was thinking of a diamond ring , with a couple of lines of my 
own making as a suitable gift." 

''What an idea!" exclaimed Lord Alexander Beaulieu, with 
undissemhled displeasure, ''You must by no means think of 
such a thing. Nothing would be more improper." 

'^And why so, pray?" demanded Mrs. Maclaurin, angrily. 
"When a person renders me a service — and this gentleman did 
when I greatly slood*in need of it — wouldn't it be only proper and 
genteel to show him my gratitude? He Ml be sure to hear that I 
am rich and able to afford making him a handsome present in 
return for his kindness , and he '11 think me very mean and stingy 
if I don't." 

"You must really be guided by me on this occasion, my 
charming friend," replied Lord Alexander Beaulieu, "and be 
assured that your sending a gift to the gentleman in question would 
be very indecorous, and expose you to severe animadversions, 
which , as my future wife , would j^e very painful to my feelings." 

"Well, ifyou will have it so, I will follow your advice; but 
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I really feel that some return ought to be made to the gentleman. 
There was a lady and her daughter with him , who behaved very 
impudently to me , but I gave her a bit of my mind , which she 
didn't at all like/\ 

It instantly occurred to Lord Alexander Beaulieu that the two 
ladies thus referred to must be Mrs. and Miss Sydney , on whom 
Strathern was always in attendance, and yet both were so well 
bred and reserved, that he could not account for their having had 
any altercation with the coarse and vulgar woman before him. The 
notion of their having witnessed her folly and ignorance , with the 
consequences both had entailed on her, filled him with vexation, 
the demonstration of which was so evident in his countenance that 
Mrs. Maclaurin remarked it, and said ''Ah! I see you are angry 
with them women for being impertinent to me, but never you 
mind\ be assured I paid them off, for I 'm very well able to take 
my own part when once my blood is up , and I told them some 
disagreeable truths which they won't forget in a hurry , I '11 be 
bound." 

*'What led to the altercation between these ladies and you, 
may I enquire ?" demanded Lord Alexander Beaulieu. 

*' Why, I ju^t spoke a few words very civilly to the old one, 
wishing to be a little sociable , as she stood on the balcony touch- 
ing mine , and , would you believe it? — she had the impudence 
to turn her back, and not answer me. You may easily guess I 
wouldn't stand that quietly, for I knew I had more money than 
she had, as might easily be seen by the difference in our carriages, 
dress, and jewels, for she hadn't a single ornament about her 
but a small plain brooch fastening her collar , in fact , she was 
shabby , so I gave her a lesson that will do her good. Her daughter 
then showed her airs, looked impertinently at me, and advised 
her mother not to speak to me , so I gave her my mind , too." 

Lord Alexander Beaulieu felt so angry, that he almost wished 
Strathern had not rescued the termagant from 'the police, while 
she , believing that his wrath was excited by the insults offered to 
her , looked tenderly in his face , patted his cheek , and declared 
he was a dear darling man. 

''What must Mrs. Sydney and her daughter think of this wo- 
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man?" thought he, ''and of me when they hear that I haTe 
married her. I must wed her as soon as possible , in order to 
have the right of prevenliDg her from exposing herself still more." 

<*I forgot to tell you/' resumed Mrs. Maclaurin, '*that the 
woman who affronted me was the same person who was dressed as 
Queen Elizabeth at the ball cost-chew me, and as she spoke to me 
there ciTilly enough , and asked me ever so many questions , I 
thought I had as good a right to speak to her then." 

As Lord Alexander Beaulieu knew that this must be Lady 
Wellerby, he was much less annoyed than when he imagined it 
was Mrs. Sydney that Mrs. Maclaurin had attacked, for, strange 
to say, though urged by disappointment at having his addresses to 
her daughter and to herself rejected, to inflict any injury in his 
power on them , he shrunk from the notion of their coming in 
rude contact with her who was to be his wife , knowing that their 
knowledge of her must necessarily impress them with the worst 
opinion of him who could marry such a person. 

*^ You are in a brown study , my lord," said Mrs. Maclaurin ; 
** a penny for your thoughts. Come now , tell me what you were 
thinking about?" 

*^My thoughts were precious, fair lady, for you occupied 
them. I was reflecting on the necessity of our setting out for 
Naples as soon as possible, so I hope you will hold yourself in 
readiness to leave Rome the day after to-morrow." 

"Well, if you insist upon it; but really I *m so shy" — and 
here the lady made a very clumsy attempt to enact the r6U of a 
bashful JiancSe — '' that the nearer the day draws nigh for our 
marriage the more timid do I feel." 

<*Tou must conquer this shyness, though it is infinitely be- 
coming to you, I must acknowledge," observed her soi-dUant 
lover, raising her hand to his lips. *'You forget that you have 
once before approached the hymeneal altar." 

" Indeed ! and small blame to me if I forget it. Sure it was a 
very different marriage to what ours will be. Poor Mr. Maclaurin, 
though as good a man as ever was born , was too old to fall in love, 
as you have done. He only married me for my voice, whereas 
ytm chose me for myself; and you are not only a lord, but a fine 
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handsome young one into the bargain. Oh ! it 's qaite another 
gness matter. Bat what can be the reason dinner isn't served? 
I 'm half dead with hunger, and the stupid people here always 
keep me waiting every day , and that puts me in a passion, which 
spoils my digestion. I often think what 's the good of being rich if 
one can't have everything the moment one wants it? But here it 
comes at last, after been kept waiting an hour since it was ordered 
to be sened." 
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